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The trademark « of supreme musical quality 


which identifies the worlds largest 
and greatest musical industry 


qualified by experience, by resources, and by 
artistic equipment to produce supreme quality 


Twenty years ago the talking-machine was a 
triviality. Today the Victrola is an instrument 
of Art. The exclusive Victor processes have 
lifted the making and the playing of musical 
records into the realm of the fine arts and rendered 
them delightful to the most keenly sensitive ear. 
Opera singers and musicians of world-wide fame 
are glad to be enrolled as Victor artists. 

Every important improvement that has trans- 
formed this “‘plaything” into an exquisite and 
eloquent instrument of the musical arts originated 


with the Victor. The Victor plant, the largest , 


and oldest of its type in the world, i is the world- 


center of great music. 
No other organization 


as the Victor Company. Its products convey 
more great music great artists to more peo- 
ple throughout the world than all other makes 
combined. 

- The pioneer in its field, the Victor Talking 
Machine Company today remains the pre-eminent 
leader. The famous trademark “His Master’s 
Voice,” with the little dog, is on every Victrola 
(look inside the lid) and on the label of every 
Victor record. It is your guarantee of the high- 


est musical quality. Look for it. Insist upon 


finding it. If you wish the best, buy nothing 
which does not contain this trademark. 


New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


MICTROLA 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Harrison Fisher 


Steady, America! 15 
Meredith Nicholson 
Living 16 
Edgar A. Guest 
Decoration by Frank X. Leyendecker 
Star-Dust 18 
Fannie Hurst 
f Portrait by Harrison Fisher 
Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 
The Split 26 
Rupert Hughes 
Tilustrated by P. A. Carter 
Yourself and You 33 


Harvey O’Higgins 
Photographic Illustrations by A. P. Milne 


Twelve Golden Curls 37 


f Thomas Burke 
Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard 


Bread on the Water 40 
Will Payne 


Tllustrated by Harrison Fisher 
Kindred of the Dust 46 
Peter B. Kyne 


Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


} What Else Could You Expect? 53 
Dana Gatlin - 
Illustrated by W. D. Stevens John Galsworthy 
You Can’t Please Everyone 59 HE author of ‘‘Saint’s Progress” needs no intro- 
Frank R. Adams duction to CosMopoLiTAN readers. The enormous 
Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson success of this story, rated the finest piece of fiction 
published last year, will be repeated with 
The Stage To-day 65 
Photographs in Artgravure In Chancery, 
Grandad’s Girl 69 ° Mr. Galsworthy* s new novel, which begins in the next 
Jack Boyle number, APRIL CosMopoLITAN. © This announcement 
{ ¥. will create an unprecedented demand for the issue which 
Illustrated by Lee Conrey ; it may not be possible fully to supply. We suggest, 
What Would You Do with A M illion? © © 75 therefore, that those CosMoPoLiTAN readers who are not 
Frazier Hunt regular subs cribers enroll as such at once, or, at all events, 
. Illustrated with Photographs _ place orders for the magazine with their news-dealers at 
Uneasy Street 78 an early moment. The news-stand stacks of Cosmo- 


Arthur Somers Roche 
Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


afford to miss the opening chapters of so noteworthy a 
work as Mr. Galsworthy’s latest masterpiece. 


Breeches for Two - 85. 
Y Harris Dickson This edition is 
Illustrated by Edward L. Chase MORE THAN 1,300,000 COPIES 
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10c a day soon buys an 
Oliver Typewriter—latest model 


Before you realize it you have this splendid Oliver 
paid for. And you get to use it right away—while 
you pay. ‘ 

To begin with, you save $43 on the price, for we now 
/ sell the $100 Oliver for $57. It is our latest and best 

.model,the No. 9. The finest product of our factories. 


We are able to make this great saving for you through 
the economies we learned during the war. We found that 
it was unnecessary to have great numbers of traveling 
salesmen and numerous expensive branch house: through 


Used by 


U.S. Steel 

Fernoriveats the country. We were also able to discontinue many other 
City’ Bank of superfluous sales methods. _You may buy direct from us, 
New. York, En- via coupon. We even send the 


cyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, New 
York Edison 
Co., Otis Eleva- 
tor ,|Co., Boston 
Elevated Rail- 
ways, and other big 
concerns, 


Oliver for five days free trial, so 
that you may act as your own 
salesman. You may use it as if it 
“were yourown. You can be the 
sole judge, with no one to influ- 
ence you. 


$100: 


Let us send you the Oliver" 
for Free Trial. The coupon 
brings it. 

If you agree that it is the 
finest typewriter, regardless 
of price, pay for it at the rate 
of $3 per month. We ask no partial payment in 
advance. You have over a ‘year to pay. And you'll 
have the Oliver all that time, There is no need to 
wait until you have the full amount. 


If, after trying it, you wish to return it, we even refund the 
out-going transportation charges. So the trial does not cost you 
acent. Nor does it place you under obligations to buy. 

Our new plan has been a tremendous success. We are selling more 

Olivers this way than ever before. Over 800,000 Olivers have been sold! 
Oliver popularity is increasing daily, 
, This, the Ciiver 9, has all the latest improvements. It is noted for 
its sturdiness, speed and fine workmanship. It is handsomely finished 
in olive enamel and polished nickel. If any typewriter is worth $100, 
it is this Oliver, for which we now ask only $57, after its being priced 
for years at $100. ; 

Mail the coupon for EITHER a free trial Oliver or further infor- 
mation. Be your own salesman and save $43. This is your great 
opportunity. 


$57 


ned a This coupon brings you a 

aes Free Trial Oliver without 
q your paying in advance. 

Decide yourself. Save $43. 

Or this coupon brings further information. 

Check which you wish. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, ated 
1143 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. 


-} If I keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. 4 
y Ce title to remain in you until fully paid for. g 


My shipping point is...... 

i t place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose 

gearing Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end 
five days. . 

da machine until I order it _. Mail me your book 

figh Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the 

emedy,” your de luxe catalog and further information. 4 
Canadian Price, $72 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


1143 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. (29.02) 
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Announcement 
Cosmopolitan 


ET’S talk business a minute, and then I’ll tell you of a 
iB few plans that will interest you. 

You probably are wondering why this issue of Cos- 
MOPOLITAN is dated “March” when you haven’t received 
a “February” issue.- 

The reason—briefly—is this: the recent printers’ strike 
held us up so long that we were publishing CosMopoLiTAN 
from five to six weeks late. This situation was perhaps 
more acute with CosmoporiraN than with almost any other 
magazine because of our rapidly increasing circulation. 
In fact, we printed 1,404,000 copies of the January issue, as 
against 1,051,076 a year ago! An increase of nearly 400,000 
in the last twelve months. 

But a great many people didn’t understand all this, and 
we were flooded with letters from subscribers and other 
friends, who wondered why they weren’t getting Cosmo- 
POLITAN on the roth of the month as usual. 

So we decided to omit the February issue altogether, and 
date this issue “March” instead. But, as you will notice, 
this doesn’t interfere with the publication in sequence of the 
instalments of our serials. It is exactly the same as the 
February number would have been, except that it is dated 
“March.” And if you are a subscriber, your subscription will 
be extended one month to take care of the number missed. 

Even this won’t enable us to quite catch up with our 
regular publishing date, but it will help a lot, and in a month 
or so more we will be back on the old schedule. 


Subscription Rate Increase 


But the printers’ strike isn’t the only trouble we’ve had. 
The cost of labor and materials has been going up by leaps 
and bounds—in our business as in every other business. 

Paper alone—and it requires almost a thousand tons to 
print a single edition of Cosmopotiran—is a considerable 
item, and has been advanced during the past few months 
to a much larger figure than we have ever before paid. 

So we have found it necessary to advance our subscription 
rate—effective with this issue—to $3.00 a year. Though 
all subscriptions now on our books will, of course, be ful- 
filled at the rate at which they were accepted. Subscrip- 
tions must be paid for in advance. 

This rate increase was imperative, but it is going to be 
much more than offset by the wonderful improvement 
CosMOPOLITAN has made—and will continue to make— 
under its new editorship. We are giving you the work of 
the world’s greatest writers and artists in the best magazine 
it is possible to produce at any price. And.as our editorial 
plans for the months ahead are well in hand, I think you 
would like to hear a little about them. 

Ray Long—who has been Editor of CosMopoLiTaAN dur- 
ing the past 14 months—has sought throughout the literary 
world for the best novels, the best stories, and the best 
feature-articles obtainable, and as you read CosMOPOLITAN 
during the coming months, you'll agree with me that he has 
succeeded in finding them! 


Good Things Coming 


I don’t need to tell you about Fannie Hurst. Her reputa- 
tion has long been established as one of America’s greatest 
short-story writers. But perhaps you didn’t know that her 
serial, which begins in this issue, is the first novel she has 
written, and that the literary world has been awaiting it 
with keenest interest. 


“In Chancery,” a novel by the great English writer, + 
John Galsworthy, will begin in an early issue. No author . 
ever knew the human heart better than Mr. Galsworthy, © 
and we are proud to have his novels in COSMOPOLITAN. | 
Robert W. Chambers’ new — 


We also have in the shop 
novel. To you who loved “Cardigan,” that masterly novel 
of Colonial days, written by Mr. Chambers so many years 


ago, this latest story will be received with the keenest de- . 


light. It is the Chambers of “Cardigan,” writing, with all 
the finish and mastery that years of successful craftsman- 
ship have brought. 

After “Kindred of the Dust” is concluded, Peter B. 
Kyne will return to the short-story field with something 
distinctly new and interesting. 

- Will Payne, the first of whose tales of Ben Bodet, business 
detective, appeared in the January issue, is recognized as the 
best writing authority on business in the United States. In 
this series of adventure mysteries he has gotten away from 
the old-style detective story, and is brilliantly substantiating 
his belief that there is more romance behind a big business 
deal than there is behind an ordinary jewel-theft. -He 
writes from a full knowledge of banking and financial cus- 
toms, and we prophesy that Ben Bodet will quickly take 
rank as one of the most interesting sleuths of fiction. 

Incidentally Harrison Fisher has been induced to illus- 
trate these Ben Bodet stories, and his work is considered the 
finest example of its kind that has ever appeared in any 
magazine. See what you think. 

And then there’s Montague Glass, that inimitable author 
of “Potash and Perlmutter.” Every magazine in the land 
has been trying for five years to induce Mr. Glass to write 
more stories of Abe and Mawruss. COSMOPOLITAN has 
succeeded, and you will soon be laughing at some old 
friends—and a few new ones. 

P. G. Wodehouse is also scheduled to drive the blues 
away with a series of humorous yarns about a young Eng- 
lishman who comes to America to find things out—and suc- 
ceeds in unexpected ways. 

And Harris Dickson with his famous “Old Reliable” 
stories, too! Nobody ever knew the Southern “darky” 
better—with his fear of spooks, his awe of fortune-tellers, 
his ability to tell whoppers, and his general happy-go-lucky 
nature. 


Yes; It’s Cosmopolitan Year 


and you can’t afford to miss a single issue. Many brilliant 
new names will appear in our table of contents, as well as 
those that have contributed to CosMopoLiTaN’s remark- 
able success in the past. 

Peter B. Kyne, Will Payne, Meredith Nicholson, Robert 
W. Chambers, James Oliver Curwood, Frank R. Adams, 
Dana Gatlin, John Galsworthy, Rupert Hughes, Arthur 
Somers Roche, Gouverneur Morris, Ida M. Evans, Harris 
Dickson, Edgar Guest and Fannie Hurst, are names to con- 
jure with. No wonder “nearly everybody worth while 
reads COSMOPOLITAN.” 


Business Manager 


Cosn 
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LITTLE time to spare in the 
morning means a better day 
all ’round: better for the man of 
the house who gets off to business 
feeling right; better for the little 
folks who have to be at school on 
time; and so much better for 
mother! You know what an un- 
ruffled morning means to her. 
Everywhere, Westclox alarms 
are timing smoother-running homes 
and better ordered days. They 
help you get more things done by 
doing each thing on time. 
They’re the most practical and 


Westclox—fora leisurely breakfast 


economical household timekeepers 
you can buy today. 

You'll find it a sensible invest- 
ment to have several Westclox tell- 
ing time in different rooms. Put 
them where you need them most: 
the kitchen, laundry, bathroom and 
garage. More than one clock 
saves many steps. 

All Westclox are good clocks. 
The name, Westclox, means that 
the clock is made by the same folks 
who build Big Ben. It must be 
right before the name can go on 
the dial and tag. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
T.a Salle and Peru, IIl., U. S. A. 
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Schools for Boys 


The Rosenbaum School 


tensive Preparation for College by individual instruc- 
oner in small classes, for boys 16 and over. Enter any 
e Bch lence Laboratory. Dormitory, 
ew for 
view 


THE BAUM 
Connecticut, Milford, Box A. 


The Mitchell Military Boys’ School 


A school that appeals to the young American Boy and 
fair ao orough work. ion 

ane ANDER Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica, Box C. 


Prepares bo; 
A plan of military ae yet the Loy's individuality is 
maintained. Extensive grounds, modern buildings. Gym- 
nasium and athletic felds. Upper Lower Schools. 
Address RALPH K. Baipon, At 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, 71 King Cesar Road. 


Williston Seminary viguallty 


clent Prepa: atory and scientific dep tg 
Stimulating il life in the ‘oben, Big athletic <> 
ings. h 


LBRAITH, A. CHarvard 180 1899) principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampto! 


Allen Military School {97 3973, Founded 1853. 


country school with military pre) 


irector. 
AMASSACRUSETTS, West Newton, 425 Waltham St. 


Chauney Hall School 
schools. Every teacher 
FRANKLIN 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 549 St. 


Worcester Academy ‘of “Ace 


teachers. Rates $700—3$900. Single rooms. $150 ess where 
two share aroom. Alumni all over the world. Catal 
SAMUEL F. HOLMEs, M. A., Princi 
MASSACHUSETTs, Worcester. 


from New york City. Dulldinge At De- 
partment for young boys, house mother. $800. Bo klet. 
Cc.L.I. Fow 


HO UESDELL, A. M., Princl, 
CONNECTICUT, i Main Street. and 


aratory 

Cou Br acre farm, fully Outdoor sports. 

Tuition, including board, 3300 months. Send for 
oxklet. F. B. Riacs, Headmaster. 
Connecticut, Lakeville. 


Stamford Military Academy 


CONFIDENCE 


Confidence has ‘wrought many 
miracles. Together with Faith it 
forms the strongest thread in the 
fabric of civilization. Confidence 
in God has healed the sick and given 
sight to the blind. Confidence in 
man works its wonders before our 
very eyes. 


The agnostic rides carefree in a 
railroad train because he has faith 
in the ability of the engine driver. 

countless thousands rush to 
war knowing that their cause— 
interpreted their leaders—is a 
just one. 

The faith of its readers is more 
valuable to a magazine aan ae a 
deskful of adverttsing contracts. 
For unless these people had faith 
in what they read, a bookful of 
advertising would not have the 
slightest effect upon them. 


Cosmopolitan has been excep- 
tionally fortunate. Never has it 
broken faith with its readers. 
That is why thousands of families 
have entrusted to us the choice of 
a school for their children. 


Perhaps we can help you solve 
your problem. A wealth of infor- 
mation is yours for the asking. 


L. R. GILBERT 
Cosmopolitan School Bureau 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Shattuck School 
years of age. Catalogue and View Book o: 
‘4, Faribault. 


School. Manlius 
Manlius John's anl ius develops its 


successfully nfo ining the theoretical with the practical. 
Preparation for college and business, and superior mili- 


Bric.-GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres. 
New York, Manlius, Box 13. 


and military training, fostering the physical, 
and moral needs of developing boys. Personal instruction. 
Small classes. Manly spertsencouraged. Extensive equip- 
ment. Located on high paet , bordering Long Island Sound. 
Conn., Stamford. ALETER D. GERKEN, A.M., Prin. 


bd Do you wish our assistance in the 
Boys Schools choice of & school? If you do not 
find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
magazine, write to us. Give focation, approximate amount, 
= are willing to spend, e of —— ve pupil and any 
formation you see fi SSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
New York, Times ‘Square Station, Box 155. CLUuB. 


Kyle School tion, w York. 30th 
year. First miles from drill von 
armory, N. Y. Fine athletic field—outdoor gym. “ 
school *—visitors’ expression. 


Mount Pleasant Schools 
For over one hunired years a refi school home for 
boys of all ases. Practical military training with field tg 


New Yoak, Ossinin3-on the-:iudson, P. O. Bo; 513. , 


* For the all-around education of manly boys. 
Peddie Athletic sports. 60-acre campus. Preparation 


The Princeton Tutoring School 


We tutor but do not cram.” 
Students unseen for the June and September Entranes 
———ae of all Colleges. The School is open -through- 
Admiss' le at an 


subjects may be thoroughly review 
examinations. For booklet, terms and any desired infor. 
mation, address - 


JOHN G. HUN, PH.D. 
NEw JERSEY, Princeton. 


Bordentown Military Institute 
for college or business. Emicient faculty, classes, in- 


NEw JERSEY, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 
Wenonah Military 


12. miles from Philadelphia. for college or busi- 
ness. U.S. Army ial School for Ju-- 
niors. - Catalog. Dr. C. H “LORENCE, President. 

MAJOR CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. . 

NEw JERSEY, Wenonah, Box 4 


The Pennington School school 
75 minutes from N. Y., 50 from Phila. Prepares ‘or Col- 
lege, Technical Schools or Business. Strong faculty. Swim- 
ming pool. Athletics. Junior school with home care fo 


boys 13. MACDANIEL, D. D., 
Ww JERSE”, Pennington, Box 10. 


Headmaster. 


horou, 
Mercersburg Academy physical 
ing for college or business. Christian masters from the great 
universities. In the picturesque Cumberland Valley. New 
gymn~ uipment modern. Write for 
Address WILLIAL, MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaste 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 108. 


ares for 
High, healthful location. Faculty of experts Ind gi 
attention. Extensive groun.s. Golf course and tel 
rts. Football ad baseball field asium with 


ng pool. Address R. ON, R., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Saltsburg, Box President. 


Carson Long Institute 


Junior courses. Separate modern Junior 
for or boys under 13 yéars. Healthtul country location. 
and up: Juniors, $295. Boys taught how 

learn and to liv ARSON LONG INSTITUTE. 
© PENNSYLVANIA. New Bloomfiéld, Box A. 


SS 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, 


ness. Agriculture. All athletics. R6-ncre campus. cholar- 
Devdsouent, of Character and Training for Service 
ur aim. Junior School for younger boys in separate 
cottage. Catalog. SCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Pennsburg, Box 106. 


ins 
Pennsylvania Military College fe 
command. 'Crack Cavalry, Artillery and Infantry. Arts, 
Science, Chemistry, Civil Engineering, Economics and 
Finance. All a. “The West Point of the eee 
stone State. iL. CHARLES E. HyYAtrT, President. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Chester, Box 505. 


Military Academy. Founded 1743. 
Nazareth Hall A mltivary academy for boys. _Col- 
lege preparatory and i courses. Senior, Inter- 
mediate and ress then ‘Vigorous athletic and 


military life. a 
v. A. D. THAELER, D.D., Principal. 
Nazaret h. 


for college and business life. 


thou 
of profit. Lower School for boys from 11 to 14. Write 


for Catalog. 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, Headmaster. 
NEw JERSEY, Hight ito-vn, Box 3-K. 


camp in the Catskill R. PAUL KYLE. 
New YORK, Box 504. 


4 for Boys. 25 miles from New Yop 
Irving School in the beautiful, histori: “Irving 
country. 83rd ye r. 28 years under present Head Master. 
repares for all colleges an1 
S,simming Pool. Gymnasium .M., 
NEw YORK, ‘Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 915. Headinaster. 


Massée Country School 


tee” Junior stu record. for young boys 6 years up. 
Unusually successtu record. dress MASSER, 
NEw York, Bronxville. Bo: Ph. D. 


College Preparatory School for 
Cascadilla Indi dual attention. Small iene. 


Athletics. Gymnasium. Nagy", = md school crew. Enroll- 
ment 125. sisi’ session. Ca 


M. DRUMMOND. M.A., 
NEw Yor«, Ithaca. Box‘l02 


Newton Academy 10 to 1 Boys 


N. Y. City. Beautiful, nigh, healthful location. Phorough 
preparation. Homecare. Discipline kind but firm. For 


atalog. 
N.J., Newton, Boz M. PHILIPS. WILSON, A.M. Prin. 


repares 
The Rutg ers Preparatory School BR ope ny 
college or technical school. Military training. Ample re- 
sources. 153rd year. Specializes also in educating boys 10 
to 14. Give particulars about your boys and receive full in- 
formation. te $800. WILLIAM P. KELL, Headmaster. 
NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, Box 135. 


Freehold Military School 


of the Military training to inculcate habits of obedience, 
orderliness and self ana play 
per" One teacher to 10 b e BC! 
onal touch.”” MaJor CHARLES DUNCAN. 
NEw JERSEY, Freehold, Bor 34. 


George School 


Co-educational with Cepetate Dormitory Buildings. 
College also Manual ‘raining and Citizen- 
ship courses. 227 acres on Neshaminy ~~: a 
Friends’ management. . A. WALTON n. 

PENNSYLVANIA, George School, 


i 
vidual instruction in college preparat 
Cot! e dormitory system. etic 
ra ARTHUR E. Brown, Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg, Box C. 


ory and general 


TheArmy and N avy PreparatorySchool 
ees for any college. o new buildin Cottage 
plan—boys and masters live together. Sp lendid gym- 
am and athletic field. Write for illustrated catalog. 
PD. C., Washington, 4104 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs.) 


Many Cosmopolitan readers say 
“Thank You” when they have found the school 
ugh Cosmopolitan Educational Club. If the 


charge for this serv! 
NEW 


w YORE, New York City,119 W. 40th Street. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN bie information on additional schools and lleg 


anywhere. 


ed in time Nor the 


rawel 
and. Commandant. 
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a college or business. Horses and ponies for boys’ use. Gym- a 
| 
you f applicant, approximate location | 
and t e is no 
CLUB. 
6 | 
| 


Sammer Camps 


THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


Senior and J pier camps for girls, under 2 Roxbury,’ 
r fine saddle horses, 


Vt. Famous f RIDING 

and thorough Instruction horse! Teela- 

Wooket is a three hundred acre cwond erland”’ in tne 

heart of the Green Mountains, with athletic flelds, clay 

tennis courts, ing a pond 


for swi water sports. 
with the stories. and pictures of camp life at Teela- 
Wooket. 


MR. & MRS, 0. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Best southern cam; 
Camp Kawasawa for boys, Ragnincent location 


on Cumberland Bluffs. All out-door sports: tra: ; fish- 
swimming; baseball; te: etc. Tutoring ithout 

extra charge. Boys from 9 to 21. For handsome! 

trated catalog address . L. Rice, Direc! 


TENNESSEE, Lebanon, Box 77. 
Camp Sokokis 
Maine, Lake, is with t leaders an reasonable 
Site” linequaled. food and ¢: 


supervision. Fine spirit. Motto: “The ‘Bost Things.” 
ORLANDO F. FERRY. 
NEw YorEK, Brooklyn, 1609 Avenue N. 


North Hero, 

Ethan Allen Camp Vermont. 
Ideal summer vacation Coles cam ‘or e 
oo eee years of age. Send for catalogue number 35 

Vv 
JERMONT, North Hero. 


Sargent Camps 
For Girls. Peterboro, New Hampshire. Dr. D. A. 
Sargent, President. For illustrated Sperry! address 
ECRETARY. 


MARSACRUSETES, Cambridge, 8 Everett Street. 


Lake Champlat ere you can fly. 
An all around vacation camp for sport and training. 
pl 
PLATTSBURG. 


Ju 
New York Cry, 9 East 45th Street. 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


Academy of Theatrical Art 
Opera, Vau deville, 


asia Day and evening c 
NEw York ‘crry, 218 Lenox Ave., cor. 121st St. 


The National School 


OF ELOCUTION 
AND ORATORY 


The oldest school 0 in America. 
granted Public spea) ef Physical Training. 
lish, Dramatic Art, Profession sland Finishing Course. 


Dormitories. For address D. R. SHOEMA@ER, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1716 De Lancy St. 


Neff College a 
Courses in Elocu- 
Belf. if conh¢ lence omer Personality and it-expres- 


treo, 1730 30 Cheetut St St. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 

DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 . 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


Mature, | 


Schools for Boys eB 


INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY] 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to good Musicians) 
. For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


Tome School 


On the Si hanna. An endowed School. 
MARYLAND, Port Deposit. 


Palo Alto Military Academy _ 


Primary, Grammar, and High School. Non-sectarian. 
Thorouge. Young boys have their own build- 


COLONEL R. P. ten 
CALIFORNIA, Palo. Alto, P. O. Box 1 sree 


Fishburne Military School Prenares for unt- 
ness. Personal attention. Resultful military training. 40th 
ear. 000 equipment. Diploma admits to all col- 

feges ring encampment near famous caverns 

VIRGINIA, Waynesboro, Box Prin. 


Danville Military Institute 


gion. U te. Froperes for universi- 
ties, business and Gov. Academies. Select patronage, 
strong f infhignces, modern Dept. 


VIRGINIA, Danville. Con. ROBERT BURTON, Supt. 


OLLER’'S 


Augusta Military Academy tn 


famous Valley of Virginia. New fireproof buildings now 
uipped academic.building in thes State. 
Steam heat, ht, extensive grounds. 
$550. Catal J. ROLLER . ROLLER, JR., 


VIRGINIA, fort Principals, 


Page Military Academy School, for 
acre campus, five ‘oot 
pe mee teachers. No h school boys. 
adapted to meet the needs of little folks. 
its class in America. Write for Catalog 
CaL., Los Angeles, R. F. D., No.7. Roper A. GIBBS. 


Kemper Military School 


Highest rating by U. S. War Department. lete 
military and college school. New $150,0¢ .00 
fire-proof barracks. Champions. Tuition $600. 
For catalog address CoOL. Supt. 

Boonville, 712 Third 8 


Wentworth Military 
Lang A boys whom the ordinary day school does not 
terest. ate “smaller boys nt. Certificate 
admits to leading collegcs ana ersities. 
ELLE 


ess ‘OL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
Missourt, Lexington, 1817 Washington ‘Ave. 


Staunton Military Academy Largest Private 


Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Unt 
versities, Government Academies or B Gymn: 
jum, sw 


immin and Ne ew $200,000 
.G BLE, Ph.D., Prin. 


Missouri Military Academy 
With new $75,000 fireproo 


MIssoURI, Mexico. 


Blackstone Military Academy Gatiees 
ithful sec- 


The Columbia Military Academy Bi}! 
Government. Half-million dollar plant. 67-acrecam>- 


US. 
tory and home school for boys in h t i 1 
tion of Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers Trainin: seit for small 
Newequipment. Fullcommerccial courses lon $425, Lo THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACAD 
For catalogue address: ‘Cob. E TENNESSER: Columbia, Box 203. 
VIRGINIA, Box A Président, 


The Massanutten Military Academy 
School for boys. Healthful location, beautiful 
ey. 100 milesfrom Washington. Pre 


Miami Military Institute 
Trains for Good Physical Man Courses, 
preperation for Govts Academies, Higher olleges, Uni- 


versities or og. 
IRVON GRAFF BROWN, M. A., President. 
OHIO, Box 66. 


Are you havi di ty in 
School finding suitable No 
wonder you are confused. | ‘The 


‘nstructors— all co! e grad 

ic ‘erms $375. 

Catalog address L. H. B. Moorg, A. M., Prin. 

West VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 15. 


Kentucky Military Institute 


Decessary at once. 
regia. on. 


Branham Military Academy 


courses. Netéd for 
ur under supervision of Maj. Frank 
surroundings. 


B, Jordon. 
$450 includes eve vs M & HUGHES 
TENNESSEE, il, Box MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Tennessee 


Porter Military 
Established Pp. 1867. Al national school. 341 
28 states and < 3 fore 

U.8. Army. Thoroug 


Send fore catalog EV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D. 
SouTH UTH CAROLINA, Charleston, Box F. 
The Citadel 
Founded 1842. Rated by yur a “ Distinguished 
Senior R. . C. Engineering, 


Scientific and Are 

‘OL. O. Bonp, Superintendent. 
SdévTH CAROLINA, Chatiesto 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional as in America. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 
SECRETARY 
144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here?“ ASK COSMOPOLITAN. : 


—college courses, Army and Navy.—preparation for Wi 
Point and “ABagDolis. Modern equipment, progressive 
f.culty, thorough training. 


MURFEE. 
ALABAMA, Marion. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned school, located in a high, dry climate. 
For informatio 


address 
COLONEL JAS. WILLAON, Superintendent. 
New Mexico, Roswell, Box 


Ohio Military Institute 
High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate to 
academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Prepares 
for college. Athletics. 
ENSHAW, Superintendent. 
OHIO, College Hill, Box ‘a (near Cincinnati) 


Lake Forest Academy 3%,Boys.. 


military Regime. Honor ideals. Aim distinctively educa- 
tional. Preparation for admission to any go eh 


hicago.) 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 


Morgan Park Military Academy 
Academic. 14 miles from Chicago. Boys edu- 
ted through books and “‘ observation” tours to Chicago’s 
industrial institutions. Separate lower — for 
boys. For particulars address Cot. H. D. A 
LLINOIS. Morgan Park, Box 100. 


Western Military Academy 
Capacity | taxed annually some time before school opens. 
Places are now being assigned for entrance in September, 
1920. Early ‘application a 
Cou. G. D. EATON, Supt. 


Alton. MAJOR L. JACKSON, Prin.- 


Todd Seminary for Boys 1000 fget shove the 
clusively for younger boys (7 to i. Rigat thinking de- 


| through com between teachers and boys. 
Vigilant watchfulness of to camp, 
Onekama, Mich. iLL, Principal. 


Nos 
Woodstock. (1 hour from Chicago.) 


St. John's Military Academy 


Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thoroug 
scholastic and mili instructions. situated on high - 
ground, in Waukesha County Lake region. Govt. 


ior School.’” Also six weeks summer school. Catalogue. 
ISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield, Box 2C. 


Miscellaneous 


TAMMERING 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, who stam- 
mered rye twenty years so badly 
he could hardly talk, originator of the 
Bogue Unit Method of Restori a 
fect ch and Poustsr of the 


the medical lession, 
trated book telling he cured himself. 
definite and eusheatiatives information. Sent any- 
where free, and. postpaid upon request to 


= 7 
| 
ance 
bugh- 
the 
nfor- 
D. 
gh ry 
ation 
5, in- 
itary 
awer 
lant. 
Dusi- 
r Ju- 
rt. 
hool 
ost. 
Col- 
military school in the Middle West. College Preparatory, 
ical, Business and Music. Special terms to good musicians. 
ain- Catalogue. Address THE PRESIDENT. 
reat 712 
ew 
log. 
r. 
unior attsbur: 
col- 
ols. 
‘ual 
nnis — — 
and business. ic, athletics. eW 320, 
TE Dinin and Dormitory. Limited to 100 boys. $425. 
ling 'STANOARD TRAINING SONI FOR ARTS Huy 
ion. aR Al 
OF 
-| 
oosing and selecting the 
one best suited to your requirements. ..Why not write us 
Dt. schools m one 
Prachcal stage 
The Schods students stockavo 
theatre afford pablie. sage oppearances, Cc Headmaster. 
ar- Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to 118. 
ice Py Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 
ate . 226 W. 57th St. 
Ay New York pra 
ida. Founded 
ns the most successful in the 
to & place for September it is 
ts, For Catalog address 
nd P THE SECRETARY. 
y- D — 
tor. 
3. 
nd 
iness. High 
nsurpassed| 
arges moderate. For catalog and views address, 
8. Cou. C. R. ENDSLEY, Supt. 
8. 
boys from 
i- 
Wi 
| 
| Institu’ itu- 
} jon with national patronage. strongly i 
| 


Schools for Girls and oe for Women’ 


Lasell Seminary 


More than ng on gu text book knowl- 
edge is Seminary. Its goal 
is to arouse appreciation of the best in life and 
to develop the best in each student. The course 
of study from first year high school through 
two years advanced work for high school gradu- 
ates, covers a wide range of academic subjects 
and electives necessary to individual develop- 
ment. Unusual training is given in various 
phases of home-making, from marketing to en- 
tertaining, 

The school is tightly situated on a thirty 
acre estate ten miles from Boston. All cultural 
advantages of the — are utilized. Many forms 
of outdoor sport and recreation play a part in 

the school-activities. 


_ Woodland Park 


Junior Department for girls under fifteen. 
Booklet on application. 


GUY M. Ph. 
ssociate 
Mass. 


4 for Girls. 25 miies from Boston. 
Howard Seminary Goitece preparatory and pene- 
Tal courses. ———— economics. Strong courses in in- 
id vocal music. Military Grill; 


Massacuuseris, West Bridgewater, 10 Howard 


Miss | Chamberlayne’s ScHOOL FoR 


pecial and college | preparatory 
ris, Music. “Languages—native teachers. 
Out-of-door sports. 


THE FENWAY, 28. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 


The Ely § School 
Upper School—Girls from fourteen to twenty. 
Junior School —Giris from ten to fourteen. 
NNECTICUT, Greenwich. 


fh schooi girls or graduates. 

Glen Eden Firty from ith A Avenue, New 

YorkjCity. Immense gymnasium, cosey theatre. Overlooks 

sea; 15 acres on high gre = in *Seautitul Stamford. All 

‘eual studies: also musi jon, domestic science, 

secretarial. Select; a attendance. Noexams. Address 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. THE PRINCIPAL. 


The Fashion Academy 


Drew Seminary 
The Carmel School for Girls on Lake Gleneida, Carmel, 
N.Y. 49 miles from N. Y. meee 600 feet elevation, Home- 
je General ani ial courses. Athletics. 
oderate. Catalog. PAUL MOOLELLAND, 
“ie YoOrK, Carmel, Box 706. resident. 


For Young Women, Washington 


JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D Pr esident 


L.D., 
nts the fundamentals of a aakebe education in 
Expression, 


l, a} courtes, 
um, swimming poo! ng. 
ave acre campus. Cultured en- 


a two year diploma course. Music, 
Domestic a and other vocational c 
wo 
vironment, healthy surroundings, democratic ideals. 
An early enrollment is urged. Ca’ A Address 
Registrar, Box 115, UPorest Glen, Maryland 


Ossining School 
For Girls. 51st year. Academic and economic courses. 
Separate school for rating For address 


Ursuline Academy 
Send your daughter here for an education. Terms $500 
or inclusive all extras. Write for catalogue. 
New York, Middletown. 


The Scudder School overlook ongding 
for responsible girls and yor odern school 


men. 
College Pre Practical Fini Finishing Physicai 
usehoid Arte, » Secretarial, Post gst, Gre uduate. 
New Yor. N-Y. Cy 320-322 W. 72d 
For girls 6 to 15 years. Best home 
Hille influences. ted number. In- 


nroll- 


for 1920-1921. 
ISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Hilliorest 


Miss Sayward’ s School mae College 


New 


nasium with swimming poo 


Exceptional 
a delightful 


1643 Summit 
NEWTON, Mass. 


oggin Girls; Maine Coast, 
Montgomery, Director, Mount Ida School. 


The Mary Lyon School 
General and Fin! 


complete equipment. H.M IST, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 1500. A. B., Principals. 


Linden Hall Seminary 


) Beautiful, healthful location. Academic and 


paratory. Music Art, Domestic Sc’ 
Terms Vv. F. W. STEN3EL, Prineipal. 


(ne (near Lancaster), , Box 1 


Bishopthorpe Manor 4 tor girl 
York and Philadelphia. College preparatory and general 

courses. Two years finishing course for high school gr: 
uates. work. Individual attention. New 
swimming pool. Junior Dept. CLAUDE N. WYANT, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem, Box 237. Prin. 


prepara paratory and secretarial courses 
cisnce. training, outdoor sports, horseback rid- 
ing, swimming. = character, mind a: body. 
JANET SAY WARD, "Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 


A_ girls’ 
school in 


buildings; 50 
and special courses.§ Catalog on req' 


R. ROBERT J “TREVORKOW, President. 
NEW JERSEY, Hackettstown, Boxtl0. 


Dwight School for Girls ee 
par: all leading 


or! 
CREIGHTON and Miss FARRAR, Principals. 
NEW JERSEY, Englewood. Address Box 627. 


Ogontz School 
850. A school f 
on the ‘summit of Rydal Hills, | 


bookl doseribing new building mailed on re- 


ques 88 ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal. 
unty. 
Girls. College Preparatory, 
Penn Hall & nm Language and jal Courses 
Certificate privileg ~_ with private bath, May each 


w gymnasium and sw ng 1. Rates $600. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N Prin 


The Cowles School Opis, in suburbs. Col- 
Music, Domestic Selence,Art. Primary ry through High 


ol 8 parate house 
for younger girls. OLIVER Bevron,Vating Director, Piano 
ILTON Head of & chool. 


School (Inc.) A Cultural and Prac: 


Pp, 
PENNSYLVANIA’ Jenkintown, Box 4 Presi 


Walnut Lane ‘School fo nd 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY | 
ten Toile Bog Ridge “North of Sndard 


Address Brenau, Box B. Gainesville, Ga. 


Prepara 8 
All out-door spor orts, 8. EDNA 
__PENNSYLVANIA, Philadeiphia, Germantown, Box E. 


WARD-BELMON T 


For Gints and Youno Womtn 


for the 1920-21 

session should be made as soon as 

possible to insure entrance. 

Fears colors work, “Strong” Mune 
Also Literatur 


Edenwold is the he Behool Farm and try 
Club. References required. 
Booklets on request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heig‘ ts Box A, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Darlington Seminary School for 
Music, 


finest Language, Art, 
press Arts an and Household M 
ment. College Preparation. n Catalogue and Views. § 
Cu YE, President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester, Box 600.” 
School for Girls. Preparation for 
Highland Hall all colleges. Strong general course. 
Art, Domestic Arts. Adjoining rooms. 


wimming pool, S eeping 
in eac! Department. Catal 


0g. 
NC. B., Head of School. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Holidays" 


Devon Manor 


"College prep. 

jocial Ser- 
usic. EpITH SAMSON, Prin. 

ToeErAs, Devon, Devon Manor, Box 166. 


ing. Catal , Pres., P. OULTON, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 101. A. B., Headmaster’ 


Colonial School Ayistinctive school giving to 
American Culture. College Preparato: 
legiate Courses. nt Art, Expression. 
rotarial Departments. Open air study hall and 
sium. Athletics. CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN EVERETT, Prin. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1539 Pighteenth St. 


Chevy Chase School and tomore 
Advantages of city and coun’ Eleven acres. 
: Pre paratory : two-year for high-school 
“For catalog, address Chevy Chase 
hool, Box FREDERICK ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. Headmaster. 


Genston Hall 
A School for Girls. 1003. 
peer and busin 
lence. 
DIsTRIct OF COLUMBIA, W: 


ancing 
Excellent Tu toring. 
of summer or regular winter school address 
MISS MASON’S SUMMER SCHOOL 
For and Women 
Hud Box 700 


Tarryto » N.Y. 


Music, Pipe 
Students fre 

ViRGINIA 


Va.,Peters 


Lewisk 


near Whit 
ft. altitud 
M 


Ashley 


ful old esti 
Ni 


8 Fairmont 
wel Bchool 
A es 
> T 
NATIONALPARK SEMINARY For GIRLS} 
fi & miles from WMartha 
| oun poston lathe 
. All studies except English elective | High 
> Advanced Elective Courses for C 
= | a high school graduates. College 
a 
| 
Costume ign lome Dairy. Tern 
Decoration. Secretarial MARYLAN! 
rt unities, wi! 1 
> Year Book on Maryiar 
: Request Domestic Sc 
giles from B 
65 years’ his 
MARYLAN 
| 
jymnasium. 
High. Schoo 
pression 
Cid 
irginia 
. study. Oneteacher toevery six giris. Open-air classrooms. Virgi 
po Seven Gables, our Junior School for girls 6 to 14: separate and beauty. 
lege courses. 
Mas. GERT! 
VIRGINIA 
| = 
colleg 
few buildir 
faculty 16. 
VIRGINIA 
re- 
Southe: 
4 Mts., famo' 
ealth reco! 
Stuart 
| past; alive 
Centenary Collegiate Institut preparatior 
| beautiful country near New York. 47th (ft 
| ent; athletics, swim- 
certificates. General VIRGINY 
Sth yr. St 
Courses, 
aspecialty 
New gym. 
VIRGINI 
Southe 
$500. Soc 
tory a 
Pomestic 
dents fro 
€ @m choo! college preparation 
jd courses for girls not going to college. Beautiful and 
ealthful location in the mountains. Main ‘.ine P. R. R. 
ye nt at Atian ty. n Terms $3: 
ru . West V 
Cc 
aration fo! 
ogue on r 
New YorK City, 103 East 57th St., at Park Ave. Lenox 
Sttalogu 
mi 
m: College Pre- MIssOU 
rses. — 
su on. 
N, Principal. Linde | 
18 Florida Ave. Leadin 
science, physical culture. 32 buildings houses, > Boards 0 
new gymnasium, swimming pool. Separate “‘School’’ for young | 4 Home 
\ | Why Waste a Summer? gronc 
H Spend it on the Hudson 45 minutes from Fifth Ave- 
} - i nue doing interesting work. Ideal surroundings rivilege: 
for good work and real recreation. 
Ferry 
selences. 
0. 
ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school or college you deslre 


for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Conservatories of Music 


Schools for Boys and Girls 9 


A rare combination of outdoor life with 
‘antages of the National 
Music, Art, Expres- 


Combs Conservatory of Music individual 
Instru: ‘ormai Training Course hers. 
lic School Music Su 


Calvert School, Inc. 4,°maue system by means 
kindergarten to 12 years of age may be educa cated at home 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. “Ww 


For Yi Women. Stand. 
© and B.S 8. Courses urses. 


.. Our 
EPH H. LL.D., 
MARYLAND, erick, Box C. P 


Violinists 


Miss BER’ 
O8IO, Gincinnatl, Highland Ave. 76. Suk St. 


> ision Pupils’ Recitals a A under the ce of a school with a onal repu' 
vanced ue or aily Supervision. Technic Classes. 2 Pupils’ Sym ony tion for chill — nai 

R. & M ARTH RAMSAY. Orchestras. Dormitories for Women. V. M. HILLYER, AB. Harvard). Headmaster, 

CT OF Couey ‘A, Washingto! Pa., Philadelphia, 1319S.BroadSt G. Dir. MARYLAND, Baltimore, 
. . F im ed ion 
Cincinnati Conserv atory of Music iso7" by Dickinson Seminary : 
For young Junior College Course at Course ara Baur. Faculty of international reputat courses 10, Voice, V' 
ormal und G. branch of musical training. Residence Dept. Fitty:th Art, Crafts, Expression. All sports. Athletic fel 
School Graduates Violin Class under e Yaaye, “King “Ring of G Co-educational. 


nasiums. te pat, 
High ideals. Rates $450. CONNER, D.D., 
NNSYLVANIA, Williamsport, Box G. Pres. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 

1st. Special advantages for those who look | 
core or Pedueationa! work. All instru vocal, dfamatic 
ling hignest Places available in 


College troin Wash. D 
bldgs. Standard A. Also twee car deares 


In Lit., Ped., Brie, Bus, Superior Music 


etc. Graduates Conservator t. with certificate relations, 
Catalog ult; 
New YORE Ithaca, De Wit Pk Box 2, RECISTRAR, Opened September gg 


Maryland College 


: College Preparatory: ‘College: | 


Lake Forest UniversitySchoolof Music 
Four years’ course required rf Performer’s and Teacher's 
ourses in Keyboard Harmony, His- 


re’ 
ts from rite for catalogue and views. 
. VIRGINIA, Bristol, Box A: W. E. MaRTIN, Ph.D., Pres. 


Young Women. In the Val- 


Virginia College tamed tor health 
and peanty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior Col- 
lege ic, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. 
Catalogue, Address MATTIE P. HARRIS, Presi ident, 
ERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice 
VinGINIA, Roanoke, Box Z. 

Junior College for eo women, 
Averett College year. 4 year preparatory, 
rt, Expression, omentio Science. 
brary, 80 aye students: 
faculty 16. oderate rates. For catalog ad 


CROSLAND, B.A., (Oxon) Pres. 
VIRGINIA, Danville, x E. 


‘or Girls and Young Women, 
Southern Seminary sind year. pa Blue Ridge 
famous Valley of Va., near Natural Bridge. 
Homelife. College Preparatory, Finishing. 
Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic Set Business, etc. 
Students from every section of U.S. and outside. Rate $385. 
ViRGINIA, Buena Vista, Box 921. 


Episcopal School for Girls. 77th 

Stuart Hall ich in traditions of the 

past; alive to needs of the present. sage college 
preparation. Outdoor 


.N.H 
(formerly Principal of Sweet Briar ben. 
VIRGINIA, Staunton, Box A. 


For Girls and 

Virginia Intermont College Young Women. 

yr. Students from 20 states. Prep. and Junior College 

Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. jeune 
aspecialty. Lares campus. Bracing climate. Alt. 1 ft. 


New wim. poo! H. G. NOFFSINGER 
Poe: Bristol, Box 125. President 


Historic Junior College. Girls 
Southern College and Young: ‘Women. year, 


. Social Training. Two-year College Courses. 
ratory and Finisning Courses. Art, Expression, 


For Courses 

Domes ‘tages: 10 | Certificate. Special c 

miles trom Selene: Music; Expression dings; ‘Advani faculty; tory of Music and Appreciation. School orchestra, chorus, 

te talogue. Address recitals. Address MARTA MILINOWSEI, B. A., 
ARYLAND, > Lutherville: £ Box W. ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 100. Director. 
For .New. buildings, 

Sullins College every room has bath attached, |. Institute of Musical Art 

College Standard | ‘school. Frank Damrosch, Director, Provides thorough 
School and Junior Colieg ge aon usic, Art, | and comprehensive musical education in all branches and 

Expression ang renege eee tarial Courses. uipped to give highest advantages to most exceptional 


ents. SECRETARY. 


A 
NEw YoRK City, 120 Claremont Ave. 


‘New York School of Music and Arts 


All branches of music. Day and boarding ng puplle oe 
RALFE LEECH STERNER 
’ New York, N. Y. C., Central Park West, ‘cor. 95th St. 


Grand River Institute Founded 1851, Strictly 


tional, preparatory sch Exceptional equipment mad 
possi by endowment. New d dormitories ‘an ag in 
pecial training in business tondeentain: music and 


oratory RLE W. HAMBLIN, Prin 
OHIO, Austinburg, Box 2. 


titul, heal 
Pilsbury Academy & Co-educational. 15 acres of 
campus, 8 buildings. Maximum Piano, 
Volce, vi violin, elocution, art, domestic science. asium, 
Dol, al all athletics. Individual instrustion. En- 
dowed. “45rd Ca MILO B. PRICE, PH.D., 
MINNESOTA, OF Owatonna. ‘Principal. 


In the foothills of the White 
Tilton Seminary Mountains. For young men and 
Propers ‘ation for c fe and business. Home 
momics. Christian Influence. 10 buildings. New 25-acre 
athletic field. for boys. En- 
dowment permits era’ E L. PLIMPTON, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Tilton, School Principal. 


Centralizing School of Music X24 
mal Dept.( Aomomnee of the Centralizing School of Music is 
Et to advanced students and teachers who wish to master 


principle and becomesu nessionally and finan- 


co-educational school 

Wy Seminary ¢nere boys and eiris get a 

of the ighes pur, of life. College preparation 

B Art, Oratory and Domest 

th year.. Endowed—low.rates. Cat 

PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. L. L. Sprague, D. D., President. 


for literature. GER E RADLE PARADIS, 
LLINOIS, Chicago, 20 E. Jackson Blvd. Pres, 
Business Schools 
Babson Institute 
r Tr: Men to B Busi Ex ives. 
Practica Econom:cs. Financial M Busi 
Psychology. Persona. Lfficiency. A 


ess 
TT, Secre' 
MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley Hills, 356 Washington 


Schools of Physical Education 
OF 


American Colleg © Two year normal 

preparing high schooi mali for phy sical directors ‘and 
playground supervisors. | Includes athletics, dancing and 
games. Opportunity for 


Taino, Chicago, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Dept. 40. 


Eastman School of 
Thoro training in every business pursuit. Actual practice. 
Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial and 
Teachers’ courses. Bothsexes. Has trained over me 000 of 
NEw YorK, Poughkeepsie, Box 655. C.C. G. 


Bryant & Stratton School 
Tor over 50 years a leading school in business waining- 
Secretarial, ‘Accounting and Stenographic courses. Bi 
letin upon request. SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 334 Boylston St. 


Domestic Selence, ennis, Basketball, 
jents from ma tates. Ideal climate. “ew 
VA. PotersburE,206 College P1.ARTHUR KYLE M. 


Lewisburg Seminary for Girls mountaing 


near White Sulphur Springs, main line C. & C. R. R., 2300 
ft. altitude. College preparatory. Two years ‘graduate 

work. ie, Art, ome and Expression. 
Terms $350. ‘Catalog on requ 


WEsT VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 71. 
A schooi for girls, offerin, 


Ashley Hall variety of courses, inclu 


aration for entrance to the best women's colleges 


a broad 
prep- 
eauti- 


Peirce School 


Training equivalent to college education in business 
management for young men and women. Courses include 
panking. Business Management, Commercial 

rial and 


The Sargent School 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


Battle Creek Normal School 


Passos) Education, Course, July 7th weeks, 


Normal Course, Sept hree years. H grade 

training; standard and special unique facilit’es and. equip- 

mert. Address C. WARD CRAMPTON M.D., Dean. 
MICHIGAN, Battle Creek, Box 6. 

Chicago Normal School 


Physical Education ie Women. Accredited summer 
school, June 28 to Aug. 7. Classes tn all branches of Physi- 
Cal Education. Dormitory reservations now ac- 
Address PRINCIPAL. 

LLINOIs, Chicago, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Box 23. 


other practicai subjects Large, completel: 
building. Experienced instructors. Peirce “School grad- 
uates aay for aa positions in business. 
Write for 55th Year Boo 

SECRETARY. 


The 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pine St., west of Broad. 


ful old estate, 4 acres, with modern eq 
. Northern advantages in southern climate. Cata- 
Pau on request. MARY VARDRINE MCBEF, M.A., 
UTH CAROLINA, Charleston. Principal. 


Le H ll A real Eastern School in the heart of 
Preparatory and Athletics. limited 
rat an etics. nrolimen 
Pexclusive, "Early enrollment essential. Tuition $850. 
tal 


Mrs. Louise THOMAS, Principal. 
Missouri, University City, Box 1021. 


Schools for Backward Children 
—For children of slightl 


The Hedley School retarded mentality. Indi- 
vidual instruction along normal lines. Latent abilities 
developed. Ideal Home Life. Association 

children. J.R 


RS. EY, ¥. Vv.) 
PENNSYLVANIA, Glenside. (12 miles from Phila.) 


Lindenwood Colleg ge 


Leading College for Youn: Women in Southwest. 
Academy, College Vocational, Courses. 


Add 
MER, D.D., President. 
Missounrt, St. Charles, Box ren 


School for Exceptional Children preny 
a beautiful suburban home for the care and training of 
children who through mental disability are unable to at- 
tong or schools. Domestic for older 
girls. miles from Phila. Booklet. Mou. . WooDs, 
PaxmercvaMta, Roslyn, Box 164. Principal. 


Iinois Woman's College A College. 


tecognized by universities for graduate v ork ..nd by State 
Boards of E ucation. Degrees in Libera’ 1 Arts, Music and 


The Home School the 


child receives individual cure and attention only ible 
in a small Splendid dietary, supervised play, and 
ion 


Home Se ag Certificate in Secretarial, Physical Train- | expert instruct: in domestic actenne and the academic 
my and other courses. ulding:, Mu ic branches. Summer School ddress 
O18, sonville, Box E. WOMAN'S COLLEGE. CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport. HoME SCHOOL. 
od For boys and girls 
te SI Shimer School Young Acerwood Tutoring ‘School who need individ 
c: Music, Art, Ex reeston, Home | ual instruction to make norm arten to 
Economics, ng B= Teac! urses Certificate | High School: Industrial Arts. Domestic Science. Music. 


ers Co 
vileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 67th year. Separate 
ding for 1st and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
ILLINOIS, Mt.Carro:1, Box 606. REV.WM. P. McKEE, Dean. 


ym: 
Large Campus. 16 milesfrom 
Devon, Box C. MIss DEVEREUX. 


Colle; ratory, general high school 

Ferry Hall and sdvanced courses, also special in- 

name in music, ex — and domestic arts and 

selences. Located in ue W yr &- 12 

aeres on the shore of Lake Mic Chi- 
dress Miss 


For catal TaDMAIN, 
018, Lake Forest, Box 301. Prin. 


Stewart Home Training School 
A Private Home and School on Ly 


egion Kentucky. e Bu ‘ottag 
Write for Gai Dr. JOHN STEWART. 
KENTucKY. Frankfort, Box A. 


: In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. 


School of Kindergarten Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers’ College 


The Kindergarten Normal College. Dormitory ane ‘ol- 
lege overlook Lake Michigan. Midyear class begins Feb.1. 
Faculty. Accred Ad REGISTRAR, 

ILLINOIs, Chicago ichigan Blvd., Box 5. 


pnd Elementary Col- 


National Two-year. kin- 


° Do you wish our assistance 
Boarding Schools in the choice of a School? 
it vou do not * one suited to your requirements adver- 
ised in the magazine, write to us. Give location, approxi- 

mate amount you are willing to spend, and age of pros- 
tive pupil. OSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
Nr w Your Times Square Station, Box 155. 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN 
INSTITUTE 


Accredited 


Offers special to students en 
mid-year classes bruary 1920. _ By 

arrangement, these students, will finish their Le 
training courses by Jun The school offers 
ve cultural advantages and spirit. 
or 


For illustrated catalog, address the 


705 Rush Street 


Chicago, 


Schools 
7 
| 
lashington. 
— - 
d Coll 
Hoo: eg c, Art lew 
jon and Ho: in 
te Prep. certificate relations. a 
t. 
| 
} 
he | Mid-year term begins Feb. 2. Freshman year may be com- 
Chicago, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Box 52. 
| 
| 
LLI 


Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


Your Opportunity in 
MecHaNicaL DENTISTRY 
. pleasant, dignified profession. 

Le by actual practice. 
ern laboratories. ee 

No p previous ieee or = gu req 
No charge for tools or equip ae sstished 27 yours. 


The men we train are in 
Country-wide recognition. 
Write today for free catalog No. 23 
HOOLS 
BODEE DENTISTRY 


LEARN 


photoerapier wit 

large citi 

to $100 weekly. 

tion, ‘Positions 


of PHOTOGRAPHY 
1269 Broadway, N. Y. 


Wilks far Book. 


Two 

uni d dollar Co! ge. Send for and 
booklet “Success of Our Graduates. Dr. J.O. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 415 Newbury St. Dean 


Make you a Civil, Mec cal, Electrical or Chemical 
neer in two years. $220 covers tuition: board and fur- 
m for 48 weeks. courses at same 

rate. No entrance on. 


INDIANA, Angola, 20 C. St. 


Valparaiso University — send 

for catalog. This is one of the largest institutions 

ing in the’ United States. Thorough instru ction & at 
Cati —ry free. Address 

io K. — Administration Blag., 

INDIANA, Valpar: 


Bliss Electrical School 


on ar. Theor 
y and pee 
tion, instatlation, tex Write for catalog. 28t 28th year 


opens September 29th, 1920. 
OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 49 Takoma Ave. 


Coy ne Engi ineering School 

ELECTRICE YIN 3% MONTHS. No need to take 
longer. All practical work. Open all year, enter any time 
day or eve. 20 years of success, 16, oe — 
Drafting courses. Free catalog, state which c 

ILuiNo!s, Chicago, 39-51 E. Illinois St., Dept. Dt. 43. 


“School of Mechano-Therapy $24, 


ic Hospi ital. course in Physio‘ Therapy, 
‘dro-Therapy with 


PENNSYLVANIA, 1709-11 Green Street. 


werk infec tory, of service station, 
factory, 
Jobs with big futures. 


00to$400 monthly 


THE PALMER SCHOOL 
OF CHIROPRACTIC 
(Chiropractic Fountain Head) 
llth and Brady Streets, DAVENPORT, lowa, U.S. A 


er this fascinating 
for this fascina' 

course covers all branches: 


Practical 
classes; 
or 
141 W. seth Street, N. Y. State Street, Bklyn. 


CONCENTRATED 
Technical Training 


aiong all lines of Electrical enterprise assures you @ 
from 
wauk: 


Electrical Engineering 3 
stitute of Blectrotechnics (ig to 
Practical 


course in 
(3 mo. yrs), af, 
mo. rage Battery 
ture Winding, Wireless Telegraphy, 
Courses. Frat House, Athlet 


Write nox for ond fault, particulars F. REE. 
course of interest. 


SCHOOL OF ‘ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE 
153-373 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Learn Photography 
Good-paying positions in the best studios in the country 
await men and women who prepare themselves now. 
For 25 years we have successfully taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY, 
and THREE-COLOR WORK 


these 


Our assist them 
to secure is time to fit 
for an advanced position at Terms , living 
st and best schodi of its kind” Write 
BoxC, 948 W: h Ill. 


Schools of N 


Douglas Park Hospital 


Training School for Nurses. juireme: os Grommeg 
offers 


Training 


Accredited by State Board of Registration of Nurses, offers 
and con 


The Jamaica oF a Training School 


For Nurses offers a two (2) years and we g> wenthe 
nursing (school red). r particulars 


ap) 
Fore, Jamaica, New York Ave. _ 


United Hospital Training School 


istered, 244 yoars’ course to students; affiliation 
wit! ‘Mount § Slant Hos ital, New York chy. New hospital, 
well equi located; one hour’s ride from 
New York; deligh 


nurses’ residence 


NEw YorK, Port Chester. SUPT: OF TRAINING ScHoOL. 


The school you have heen looking for is listed in this 


Step 
and Pil Blow 
Your Brains Out!” 


np & the boy flew up the shrouds. One 
step behind came Israel Hands—wounded— 
drunk—but with the cold light of hate in his 
eyes. Never was there such a thrill in all the 
writing of tales since the beginning of time— 
from that first day when the old, hairy, : tall, 
strong, nut-brown man with the sabre cut across 
his cheek rapped on the Inn door, till that 
sweet day when they sailed home with the 
treasure—but how féeble are words to. tell the 


rich magic 
Robert Louis 


STEVENSON 


He makes it so real that. we forget 
everything about us in the joy ek it. 
He is the man whose soul wou pat grow 
up for the tiresome things of this old 
world. It stayed always young, having 
the most splendid adventures. He 
takes us with in his stories; he 
makes us, too, forget that we have 
grown up! 


THE THISTLE STEVENSON 
Complete in 25 Volumes 


Before the Low Price Closes 


For years the lovers of beautiful 
books have looked with longing eyes at 
the famous Thistle Edition. 

But the Thistle Edition was so costly 

to launch that the — was beyond the 
of most people. 

Now there is a new low price set of 
the Thistle Edition, We hoped that it 

would be a permanent institution. 


Never Again at this Price 


But the price of paper, printing and 
binding have grown to a point where 
such an idea is completely Eipcenibie, 
The low priced sale of the Thistle Edi 
tion must come to an end—and soon. 
When the present supply is gone the 
price will go up. 

Send this coupon at once if you wish 
your set at the low price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Ave. 23 New York 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 

id, co! set of ROBER 
LOUIS is STEVENSONS. Th istle Editi tion, in 25 Volumes, 
bound in attractive cloth, with gilt lettering. If the 
books are not sat . I will return them 


it your expense. 
$3 .00 a month fog: 12 months. 


§ 
you $3.00 
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THE BUSINES 


VALUES 


OF PELMANISM — By George Creel 


vancement and increased incomes for 

the very simple reason that it gives 

workers the qualities that employers are hoping 
for and searching for. Salary is no longer the 
determining consideration: the main thing is 
intelligent service. 

One of the country’s greatest executived, 
speaking recently to the writer, made this 
statement: 

“For every efficient man or woman, there 
are ninety-nine inefficients. Stenographers 
who listen with one ear only, secretaries 
who can’t remember, clerks who keep their 
eyes on the clock, department h who 


oy is able to guarantee ad- 


are afraid to make decisions of their own, * 


superintendents utterly Jacking in initiative 
and originality—nearly all of them a wool- 
gathering lot without ability to concentrate 
on anything but quitting time. Not one in 

a hundred with any real interest in their 

work beyond doing as little as they can for 

the money they get.” 

The same complaint comes from the trades 
and. professions. Carelessness, laziness, and 
indifference, instead of intelligent enthusiasm, 
driving purpose, and quick thinking. A will- 
ingness to “stay put” instead of the eager 
ambition that fairly begs for new opportunities 
and larger responsibilities. As a result, em- 
ployers of every kind are the hunters today, 
scouring the country in search of men and 


women who can “deliver the goods.” 


The Master Words of 
Modern Life 


NITIATIVE! Imagination! Personality! 
Good judgment! Originality! These are 
the master words of modern life, and it is 

precisely these qualities that Pelmanism de- 
velops, strengthens, and directs. It opens 
your mind for inspection, letting you see 
wherein you are strong, wherein you are weak; 
and, even as it adds to strength, so does it 
correct weakness. 

Where the average employer makes a mis- 
take is in assuming that inefficiency is willful 
and premeditated. He is convinced that his 
ee do not want to give good service 
and have no real interest in advancement. 
This is true in very few cases. The general 
tun of working men and women have no desire 
to cheat, most of them have their hopes of 
holding places of power and distinction, and 
all of them want to earn more money. The 
trouble is that they express themselves in day- 
dreams and not in action. 

When analyzed, this is seen to be a mis- 
fortune, not a fault. How can they /isten when 
they have never been taught concentration? 
How can they have initiative and originality, 
when our educational system tries its best to 
turn pupils into ts and have them all 
uniformin type? How can they have purpose, 
and hold to it, when our life ignores the funda- 
mental truth that the human mind has got to 
be exercised in order to be fit and stay fit? As 
a matter of fact, the majority of workers are 
doomed to day-dreams because their training, 
or lack of it, robbed them of their 
teeth. They can’t take hold and hang on. 


The mind, unused to continued effort, tires 


_— and —— from one thing to another 
Pelmanism Trains the Mind. 


ELMANISM does the simple, obvious 
thing. First of all, it teaches self-realiza- 
tion. . Very. few peoples really know 


themselves. They imagine they aré this’ or’ 


GEORGE CREEL 


that, and blunder through life the victims of 
their own ignorance. In the second place, 
Pelmanism trains ‘the mind, exercising it 
scientifically, meeting its new strengths with 
new tests, until, at the end, there is perfect 
balance, full power, and an amazing endurance. 

Another great mistake, and one made gener- 
ally, is the assumption that business is a purely 
mechanical process. 

There is, on every hand, a general, well- 
grounded belief that business calls for the 
hard qualities, not the fine ones—that it is a 
thing of routine, not a drama of inspiraticn. 

As a matter of fact, modern business is an 
organization as interesting as it is vast, and its 
operations make steady and imperative de- 
mands upon every mental quality. Not a da 
passes that its generals, captains, and corporals 
ate not called upon to bring the functions of 
the mind into instant operation at high pres- 
sure. Routine efficiency is not enough. 

The call is for the quick, leaping brain that 
is able to create ideas, to find fresh viewpoints, 
to make decisions as logical as they are swift, 
and to manufacture opportunities instead of 
waiting for them. Imagination, courage and 
resourcefulness are as much tangible assets as 
stocks and bonds, for business today is not a 
“church social,” but a baile. 


Pelmanism Develops Business 
Power | 


USINESS is the Great American Romance. 
It is business that has harnessed the 
stream, tunneled. the mountain and the 
river, turned deserts into orchards, and made 
the United States the world power in one 
hundred and forty-thtee years. It calls for 
the best and it deserves the best. It is this best 
that Pelmanism develops, trains, and directs. 
Business needs the whole mind, not just part 
of it. It is often the case that a man of vision, 
forethought, initiative, resource, courage, and 
confidence is forced to confess that he has “‘no 
head for detail.’”? On the other hand, masters 


of detail “fall down” when the big problem 


comes along. 

The fault in each case is an Seeempietly 
developed mind, a mind which has been devel- 
oped on one side but not on the other. = 

The Pelmanist finds no difficulty in .assimi- 
lating detail and he rises supreme when big 


“issues confront him. -His training gives him 


‘ 


the balanced mind, the alert mind, the mind 
that is receptive and responsive. And that is 
just the type of mind which achieves success 
with almost miraculous ease while other_men 
lag behind, puzzled, confused, and inert. 


Go Forward or Go Back 


HE appeal of Pelmanism is neither nar- 
row nor specialized. The beginner will 
find the secret of promotion in it. The 

veteran “job holder” will get from it new 
courage, self-confidence, and a resourcetulness 
that will lift him above his fears and out of his 
tuts. Executive heads will discover that 
Pelmanism takes up “mental slack,” tones up 
the mind processes, and acts as a tonic to 
vision, decision, and i ination. Business 

‘mits no standstill. Those who do not go 
‘orward commence to drop back. 

This great course comes at a great time. 
Never before.in the history of American busi- 
ness were such chances open to intelligent 
ambition. Old barriers are down, the gates 
of success swing wide, and the ranks of the 


country’s workers are being for the 
“right sort.” 
GrorcE- CREEL. 


Make Yourself That 
**Right Sort’?! 


AKE yourself a Pelmanist. Do for 
M yourself what 400,000 other men and 
women have done—put yourself in a 
mental pcsition not aJone to grasp opportunity 
when it comes, but to make opportunity come 
to you. 

Pelmanism is neither an experiment nor a 
theory. It has stood the test of twenty years. 
Its students aré in every country in the world. 
Its benefits are attested by hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women in all walks and 
conditions of life. 

Pelmanism is taught entirely by corre- 
spondence. There are twelve lessons—twelve 
“Little Gray Books.” The course caa be com- 
pleted in three to twelve months, depending 
entirely upon the amount of time devoted to 


study. an hour daily will enable the 

student to finish in three months. a 

Send for ‘‘Mind and Memory’”’ 
Today 

HE booklet is free. It tells about 

| Pelmanism to the last detail. Fill out and 


mail the coupon or a stcard—today— 
now—before you forget it. Don’t “put off, 
decide to do a thing and then do it—now, not 
later. Write to Pelman Institute of America, 
Suite 326, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 326, sos Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your free 
booklet, ‘‘Mind and Memory.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
> 
| 
\ | 
_ 
| 
P 
All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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Talking Convincingly 


In nearly every group of men there is one good talker. 


He is always the leader. 


Convincing talkers are the dominating leaders of every. business. Here’s how 
learn the principle of convincing speech in one evening and rise quickly to sad sseahorag 


WONDER if you would have felt as elated 
as I did. A man whose name you would 
know instantly—a power in the financial 
world—had granted me an interview. I wanted 
him to tell me the secret of his great success. 
Put yourself in my place if you can, and imagine 
yourself seated before this multi-millionaire, 
chatting with him about his boyhood, 


“There is no ability which will bring success 
to a man so quickly as the ability to talk 
convincingly.” 

And the more men I see lies Have made their 
marks in the world, the more I realize that he 
was right. They are all convincing talkers. 
With their mastery of words, their ability to 
talk convincingly, and with the domi- 


his start in business and his meteoric 


rise. 

He was the biggest man I had yet 
interviewed in the hope of getting a 
real “half-Nelson” on the illusive 
“secret of success.” I had half ex- 
pected to hear the same old story 
about “honesty, hard work and stick- 
to-itiveness.” So you can inmiagine 
my surprise when he said that his 
success was due primarily to one thing. 
To use his own words: 

“Tf you should ask me what advice 
I would give every young man in busi- 


ness, I would say, ‘Learn to talk convincingly.’ 
All success in business is built upon getting 
others to think and do as you wish—in getting 
the willing co-operation and loyal support of 
And the only way this can be had 
is through becoming a convincing talker. 


other men. 


Can You Do This? 


Can you talk as well 
in public as at home? 


Can you get finan- 
cial backing when you 
want it? 


me win confi- 
iendship, love 
through your speech? 


Can you make people 
listen when you 


Can hold 
hearers spellbound 

Can you give hu- 
morous, extemporane- 
ous ta 


Can you address any 
size audience from ope 
to thousands 


Can you get up and 
talk, any time, any 
place without nervous- 
ness? 


nating influence of their speech, they 
have swept away all barriers and have 
attained success. 


Tt is no figure of speech, but fact, 


to say that the great men have talked 
themselves to success. 


Many a man who deserves success 
is being held back because he can not 
express his thoughts and ideas in 
strong, convincing speech. Many of 
us deserve a greater salary than we 
are getting. You may have a wonder- 
ful ability—a genius for your work— 


which is not being rewarded because you can’t 
put your ideas into speech that convinces. 
not let this handicap hold you back another day 
from the success that is rightfully yours. 
the time comes—and opportunity is always at 
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hand — you can be ready to get up and put 
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your thoughts into speech, the sheer force and conviction 
bf which will mark you as a leader. 

# This knack of talking convincingly will do wonders 
for any man or woman. Most people are afraid to ex- 
press their thoughts; they know the humiliation of 
alking to people and obtaining in answer a casual nod, 
or a curt “‘yes” or “no.” But when you can talk con- 
incingly it’s different. When you talk, people listen 
to you. 

When you have acquired the 
knack of talking convincingly, 
it’s easy to get people to do any- 
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_. You have seen or read about scores of courses which 
claimed to teach convincing speaking. You have often 
thought you would like to take’advantage of them and 
master this knack of powerful speech. Possibly you 
have investigated a few of them. But you have always 
found one of two things. Either the course in question 
dealt almost entirely with oratory—for which you have 
no use—or else you discovered that the price was en- 
Fry tirely beyond what you wished to pay 

for such training. 


Bur here at last is a wonderful new 


thing you want them to do. You 
can get special attention from 
anyone from a hotel clerk up to 
a millionaire. You can make 


? method of teaching the principles of 
convincing speech. It is not instruction 
in oratory or the use of high-sounding 
words. But it shows you in one evening 


others see your point of view, 
think as you do, and carry out 
your slightest wish. And the 
beauty of it all is that they think 


the principles of talking your way to a 

‘better position, more salary and success. 
And the price—not twenty, thirty or forty 
dollars—but FIVE. 


they are doing it of their own 
free will. 

In committee meetings, or in a 
crowd of asiy.sort you 


Not one cent in advance. 
You examine it free for five 
days.. Then if you want to 
keep it, send five dollars.. If 


can rivet the attention 
of all when you talk. 
You can force them to 


accept your ideas. 

It helps wonderfully 

in writing business let- 
ters — enables you to 
write sales letters that 
amaze everyone by the big 
orders they pull in. 

And again it helps in so- 
cial life. Interesting and 
convincing talk is the basis 
of social success. At 
social affairs you will 
always find that a convinc- 
ing talker is the center of at- 
traction and that people go out of 
their way to “makeup” tohim. Talk 
convincingly and no man—no matter 
who he is—will ever treat you with 
cold, unresponsive indifference. In- 
stead, you will instantly “get under his 
skin.” Talk convincingly and any man—even a stranger 
—will treat you like an old pal and will literally “take 
the shirt off his back” to please you. 

Why can one man sell where another fails? Why can 
one man literally carry an audience off its feet, while an- 
other, speaking on the same subject, makes little or no 
impression? Why can one man get the sought-after job 
when another better qualified is turned down? .Why 
does everyone “believe in” one man and have no con- 
fidence in another who really has just as much ability? 
The thing that counts is not only what you say, but 
how you say it. - 

The world is full of splendid merchandise that doesn’t 
move—‘‘order takers” who should be salesmen—poli- 
tical ideas that meet continual defeat—good men earn- 
ing less, much less, than they’re worth; often because so 
few know how to use that God-given faculty of speech 
which is one of man’s greatest weapons. 


It is really marvelous! 
At social affairs people 
go out of their way to 
“make up” to the man 
who can talk well. 


wy OU can get almost anything you want if you know 

how to talk convincingly enough. You’ve noticed 
that in business, ability alone does not always count. 
Many a man of real ability, who cannot express himself 
well, is out-distanced by a man of mediocre’ ability who 
knows how to talk convincingly. There’s no getting away 
from it, to get ahead—to get what your ability entitles 
you to, you’ve got to know how to talk convincingly. 


you do not want it send it back 
and you are not outa penny. 
We take all the risk. 

Send no money. 

Merely mail the 
coupon and the com- 
plete course goes to 
you at once. 

This course was writ- 
ten by Dr. F. H. Law, 
for thirty years a lec- 
turer and an authority 
on speech. When you re- 
ceive Dr. Law’s course, 
it will be just the same 
as if you were in personal 
contact with Dr. Law, get- 
ting the benefit of his advice and 
instruction. 

In one evening you will get the secret 
of talking convincingly. You will learn ex- 
actly how to secure complete attention to 
whatever you are saying, how to make your words force- 
ful and convincing and make other people do for you 
the things you want done. ; 

Peng have risen to leadership through the use - 
of Dr. Law’s wonderful course, “Mastery of Speech. 
It may be your “open sesame” to a big success. If you 
do not want it you cannot lose a cent. Don’t send any 
money in advance. Just mail the coupon. The whole 
course goes to you at once. Remember what the 
multi-millionaire said: ee 

“There is no ability which will bring success to a man 
so quickly as the ability to talk convincingly. 

Strike out now with a strong determination for your 
success. Mail the coupon today. 

Free Examination Coupon 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. L372, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


You may send me Dr. Law’s course, “Mastery of Speech.” I 
will either remail the entire course to you within five days after its 
receipt or send you $5.00 in full payment for the course. 
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Begin tonight 

to win the charm 

of “A Skin you Love 
to Touch” 
BEAUTIFUL skin, soft, fresh, flaw- 


lessly clear—no other charm makes an 
appeal so instant, so complete. 


You, too, can win this charm. If, through 
neglect or the wrong kind of treatment, your 
skin is marred by blemishes, blackheads, con- 
spicuous nose pores—you can correct these 
defects—you can make your skin as clear, as 
smooth and soft as it should be. 


Begin tonight to give it the Woodbury treat- 
ment suited to its individual needs. 


You will find the special treatment for your 
type of skin in the famous booklet of treatments 
that is wrapped around each cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. Getacaketoday. A 25 cent 
cake of Woodbury’s lasts for a month or six 
weeks of any one of the treatments, and for 


general cleansing use. Sold at drug stores and ~ 


toilet goods counters throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


Tuis PicrureE CoLors FOR FRAMING 
SEND FoR Your Copy Topay! 


For 20 cents we will send you this picture, a trial size cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap—large enough for a week’s treat- 
ment—the booklet of treatments containing the treatment for 
YOUR INDIVIDUAL TYPE OF SKIN and samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial Cream and Cold Cream. 

Reproduced from the original oil painting in four 
colors—on fine quality paper—this picture will go to 
you ready for framing—no printed matter on it. Size 
12%x22 inches. 


Send today for your copy to The Andrew Jergens 
Co., 1603 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew ens 
Limited, 1603 Sherbrooke Strect, Perth, Ontario. 


| A-SKIN-YOU 
| LOVE-TO-TOUCH | 
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THOUSANDS WILL WANT 
THIS PICTURE. WRITE 
TODAY FOR YOUR COPY 
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Steady, America! 
By Meredith Nicholson 
Ff onto continues to be a word of magic. From the beginning 


it has been man’s destiny to seek new shores, to abandon the. 


Known for adventures on strange frontiers. The earth is no 
older than the heart of man, which is the sanctuary of eternal youth. 

It is futile to complain of the world’s restlessness in these times of 
question and change. Rather we should see in the hour’s need a challenge 
to our best powers, a test of our tolerance, steadfastness, and courage. 

The insistent pressure against old barricades argues for the earnest- 
ness of the quest for a better way of life. We witness what is indeed a new 


Crusade, an exodus in search of the Land of Promise that has spurred hope — 
in all the ages. To-day, the children of men are experiencing a quickening 
_ of the pulses that is like the call of —_— in the blood, demanding an 


ampler ether, a diviner air. 

In the realm of things spiritual we beat against the bounds of life 
itself and seek an answer to the Great Enigma, and now and again some 
explorer reports an answer to his cry from the dim valleys of Oblivion. 

The desire of the soul is for ‘‘a better country, that is, and heavenly.” 
Happy is man that it is his fate to beat down the boundaries that cramp 
his vision and smother his aspirations. 

‘The fretful fevers, the doubts and uncertainties of the hour are only 
a phase of progress. The true riches of this nation are the faith, hope, and 
confidence which abide in the hearts of all who truly love and serve America. 

In the onward sweep of the national life we have passed old land- 
marks and broken through old boundaries and limitations, but the 
movement is steadily toward something bigger and ie finer and 
nobler than the past has known. 

Amid the tumult and confusion of these days chiens the vision splen- 
did of an America triumphant and glorious, pledged to the ideal of 
justice under law. . 

No whimpering! No faltering! Steady, Americal 
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EL. Vv € 
By Sagar ZL. Guest 


Decoration by Frank a 


The soldier calls it living when he's doing something bold; 
The sailor thinks it living to be tossed upon the sea, 

And upon this very subject no two men of us agree. 

But I hold to the opinion, as I walk my way along, 


‘Th miser chinks he's living when he's up his gold: 


-That living’s made of laughter and good-fellowship and song. 


I wouldn't call it living to be always seeking gold, 

To bank all the present gladness for the days when I'll be old. 

I wouldn't call it living to spend all my strength for fame, 

And forego the many pleasures which to-day are mine to claim. 

I wouldn't for the splendor of the world set out to roam, 

And forsake my laughing children and the peace I know at home. 


Oh, the thing that I call living isn't gold or fame at all! 

It's fellowship and sunshine, and it’s roses by the wall. 

It's evenings glad with music and a hearth-fre that's ablaze, 
And the joys which come to mortals in a thousand different ways. 
It is laughter and contentment and the struggle for a goal; 

It is everything that's needful in the shaping of a soul. 
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Fannie Hurst’s story of the most 
interesting human being in the world— 
an American girl 


Illustrated by 
James Montgomery Flagg 


Part I 
I 


HEN Lily Becker eked out with one hand 
that most indomitable of pianoforte selec- 
tions, Rubinstein’s ‘(Melody in F,” her 
young mind had a habit of transcending 

itself into some such illusory realm as this: Springtime 
seen lacily through a phantasmagoria of song. A very 
floral sward. Fountains that tossed up coloratura bub- 
bles of sheerest aria, and a sort of Greek frieze of youth 
attitudinized toward herself. 

This frieze was almost invariably composed of Gladys 
Foote, a successful rival in a close candidacy for the 
sponge-and-basin monitorship; Sydney Prothero, infalli- 
ble of spitball aim; Miss Lare, with her spectacles very 
low on her nose and a powdering of chalk-dust down her 
black alpaca; .Flora Kemble, with. infinitely fewer friend- 
ship-bangles on her silver-link- bracelet; Roy Kemble, kiss- 
ing her yellow, rather than yanking *hér : brown -braids. « And 


then suddenly, apropos of nothing except the sweet ache 


of Lily’s little soul, the second mevement. would freeze itself 
into a proscenium-arch of music, herself, like a stalagmite, its 
sl'm center. 

At this point, “Melody in F” veils itself in a mist of arpeggios, 
and Mrs. Becker, who invariably, during the after-school practise- 
hour, sat up-stairs with Mrs. Kemble in her sunny second-story 
back, would call down through the purposely opened floor- 
register, 

“Lilly, not so fast on that part.” 

Were it not that the salient spots, the platform-places in ex- 
perience are floored over in little more or less identical mosaics 
of all. the commonplace day-by-days, Lily Becker, at the rented- 
by-the-month piano in her parents’ back parlor in Mrs. Schum’s 
boarding-house, her two chestnut braids rather precociously long 
and thick down her back, her mother rocking rhythmically over- 
head. were spurious to this narrative. Yet how much more po- 


Lily, with the mysterious t 
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ity of a crannied flower, was pulling 
from her soil, toward the light. Contrary to her choking 
expectation.she was not called upon to read, but sat on 
the platform in an honorable-mention row of five 


tently than by the mere exposition of it, and because you have 
looked in on the nine-year-old chemistry of a vocal and blond 
dream ih the dreaming, are you to know the Lily of seventeen, 
who secretly and unsuccessfully washed her hair in a solution of 
peroxide, and, at eighteen, through the patent device of a mega- 
phone inserted through a plate-glass window, was singing to the 
crowds on Broadway—but anon. 7 

There was a game Lily used to play on the front stairs of Mrs. 
Schum’s boarding-house, winter evenings after dinner. She and 
Lester Eli, who, at seventeen, was to drown in a pleasure-canoe; 
Snow Horton, clandestinely present, daughter of a neighborhood 
dentist and forbidden to play with the “boarding-house children ;” 
Flora and Roy Kemble, twins, and little Harry Calvert, who would 
creep up like a dirty little white mouse from the basement kitchen. 

“C”— hissed sibilantly.~” ~~ ~~ 

“Can’t carry cranky cats!” 

“No fair, Snow; that doesn’t make sense.” 

“TDoes.”’ 

“Your turn, Roy.” 

“7 9? 

“No fair. Nothing begins with Z.” 


Vig >) Mi 
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Liry: Doesso. Z! Z—zounds—zippy—zingarella—zoe! Zoé! 
By similar strain of alliterative classification, Mrs. Schum’s 

boarding-house might have been indexed as Middle West, middle 

class, medium price, and meager of meal. 

Poor callous-footed Mrs. Schum, with her spotted bombazine 
bosom and her loosely anchored knob of gray hair. She was the 
color of cold dish-water at that horrid moment when the grease 
begins to float; her hands were corroded with it, and her smile, 
somehow, could catch you by the heart-strings, which smiles have 
no right to do. How patiently eee 
and how drearily she padded 
ugh these early years of 
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Lily’s existence! And how saucily after school would Lily plant 
herself down in the subterranean depths of kitchen! 

“Mrs. Schum, mamma says to give me a piece of bread and 
butter.” © With her worried eyes, Mrs. Schum would smile and 
invariably hand. out a thick slice, thinly buttered. ‘More but- 
ter, mamma said.” 

“That’s plenty, dearie; too much isn’t good for little girls’ 
complexions.” 

“More but-ter!” 

“Here, then.” 

Scalloping the air with it before little Harry’s meek eyes: 

“You can’t have any. You don’t pay board. We do.” 

“My mamma-Annie, she paid board once. Uh-huh; my 
mamma-Annie, she’s an angel in heaven, and you aren’t. Uh- 
huh.” This from little Harry, who was far too pale and wore 
furiously stained blouses. 7 

. “But your mamma-Annie’s dead now. You can’t be 
. real live angel without being dead first, and I’d rather 
e me.” 
“Lily, aren’t you ashamed? You run on now, or I’ll 
tell yourmamma. Poor little Harry can’t help if he’s an 
orphan with only his old gramaw to look after 
( him. You, a great big girl, with your mother 
} and father to do for you! It’s not nice to 
| be against Harry.” - 

: “Well, what was I saying so much, Mrs. 

Schum? Can I help it, he says she’s an 
angel? Here, Harry; you can have it. 


the closet and a dozen oranges. - Honest— 
take it; I’m not hungry.” 

He would mouth into it, 
round eyes gazing at her 
above the rim of crust. 

“Lil-ly, come prac- 
tise!” 

“T’m coming, mamma.” 
To Harry: ‘I can do some- 
thing you can’t do.” 

“What?” 

. “Hop up-stairs on one 
foot.” 
“Dare you!” 

Ankle cupped in her 
hand, brown braids 
bobbing, she would 
thus essay two, three, 
even four steps of stag- 
' gering ascent, collaps- 
ing then against the 
banister. 

“Ouch 

“Told you so!” 

“Well, I nearly 
did.” 

“Oh, you nearly do everything.” 
“IT can’t help if my foot isn’t 
strong enough to hold me.” 

“Lil-ly, don’t let me have to call 
you again!” 

“T’m coming, mamma.” 

Never were fingers more recalci- 
trant at musical chores. The Bach “Inven- 
tions” were weary digital gyrations against the 
slow-moving hands of the alarm-clock perched 
directly in her line of vision. Czerny, too, was 
punctuated with quick little forays between 
notes into a paper bag of “baby pretzels” at the 
treble end of the piano, often as not lopping 
over on the keyboard. 

7 But, with the plunge into brilliant but faulty 
: execution of one of her “pieces,” her little face 
would flood over and tighten up into the glyptic 
immobility of a 
Lily was still warm from the effort, the cameoand her toes 
tingling ner of the t not curl as they pressed 
yet died down, and she was eager and_ the pedals. 
grateful. "Oh, Mr. Penny, did you really? b he “Storm 
I was so afraid I flatted there at the end” King” of the Parlor 
Pianoforte Series, 
was a_ favorite. 
Dashing her quick- 


Mamma’s got a whole basket of apples in - 
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ly memorized way through it, she would follow closely ~ 
the brief printed synopsis on the cover-page: “Suddenly 
the clouds gather; a bird carols; a faint rumble is heard 
in the distance (it is important that the student prac- 
tise this bass tremolo with left hand only); the rush of 
approaching wind mingles with the nearing roll of 
thunder, jaccompanied bv occasional flashes of light- 
ning—— 

The red would run up into Lily’s face and her hands 

churn the white keys into a curdled froth of dissonance. 

“Lil-ly, not so fast. Play ‘Selections from Faust,’ 
now slowly, and count the way Miss Lee said you 
should.” 

Another favorite was the just published “Narcissus” 
of Nevin. Its cross-hand movement was a philippic 
to her ever ready to ferment fancy. Head back and 
gaze into the scroll-and-silk front of the piano, the 
melody would again, like a curve of gold, shape itself 
into the lovely form of a proscenium-arch. 

“Lily, that is beautiful. Play the tune part over 
again.” : 

eThe tingling that would actually goose-flesh her would 
die down as surely as a ringing crystal tumbler, had 
she closed her warm little hand over it. 

“Mamma can I—may I go out on my tricycle?” 

“No.” 

“T’ve only ten minutes yet, mamma. I’ll make them 
up to-morrow.” 

“No. I don’t intend to pay Miss Lee fifty cents a 
lesson so you can go out and ride on your tricycle. 
You bothered me for the lessons; so now you practise. 
Practise ‘Narcissus,’ so you can play it for your father 
to-night.” 

“Oh, mom—please!” 

“T don’t care—go! Only, put on your hat and don’t 
let me see you riding around on Taylor Avenue.” 


II 


THE St. Louis of Lily’s little girlhood, ‘ 
sprung so thrivingly from the right bank 
of the Mississippi, and builded on the dead 
mounds of a dead past, was even then in- 
explicably turning its back to its fine river- 
frontage, stretching in the form of a great 
adolescent giant, prone, legs flung to the 
west and full of growing-pains, arms out- 
stretched and curving downward in a great 
north-and-south yawn. ‘ 

Taylor Avenue, then almost the city’s 
edge and now a girdle worn high 
about its gigantic middle, petered out into 
violently muddy and unmade streets and great 
patches of unimproved vacant lots that in win- 
ter were gaunt with husks. 

A pantechnicon procession of the more dar- 
ing, shot with the growing-pains, was grading 
and building into the vast clayey seas west of 
Kingshighway, but, for the most part, St. Louis 
contained herself gregariously enough within 
her limits, content, in those years when the 
country rang hollowly to the cracked ring of free silver, 
to huddle under the same blanket with her smoke- 
belching industries. 

A picture post-card of a brewery, piled high like a 
castle and with stables of Augean colossality, rose from 
the south tip of the city to the sour-malt supremacy of 
the world—boots, shoes, tobacco, and street-cars bringing 
up by a nose, Eads Bridge, across the strong breast of 
the Mississippi, flinging roads of commerce westward ho. 

For one rapidly transitional mo- 
ment, street-car traffic in St. Louis “It certainly 
stood in three simultaneous stages of was a pretty 
its lepidopterous development. A song.” Albert 
caterpillar horse-car system crawled Penny Bn a 
north and south along Jefferson Ave- P 
nue, glass coin-box and the backward = 80. mime — 

ge song as the way 
glance of the driver in lieu of conduc- you sang it. 
tor. A cable-car system, ready to could wader« 
burst its chrysalis, purred thelengthof stand every 
Olive Street, and a first electric car, word” 
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brightly painted and with a proud antenna of trolley, had already 
whizzed out Washington Avenue. 

When Lily was twelve years old, her walk to school was across 
quite an intricacy of electric car-tracks, and on rainy days, out 
of a small fund of children’s car-tickets laid by in Mrs. Becker’s 
glove-box for just that contingency, she would ride to and from 
school, changing cars with a drilled precision at Vandeventer 
and Finney Avenues. 

For the first few of these adventures Mrs. Becker wrote tiny 
notes, to be handed out by Lily along with her stréet-car ticket. 


Conductor, please let this little girl off at Vandeventer Avenue; she 
wants to-change cars for the Laclede School. 


One day, by some mischievous mischance, Mrs. Schum’s 
board-receipt found its way into Lily’s little pocketbook: 


Received of Mrs. Ben Becker, forty-five dollars for one month’s 
for three. 


“Aw,” said the conductor, thrusting it back at her, “ask your 
mamma to tell her troubles to a policeman, little girl.” 

From that day, Lily rebelled. 

“Guess I can find my way to school without having to carry 
a note like a baby.” 

“But, Lily, you might get mixed w.” 

“Nit.” 

“Don’t sass me that way, or I'll tell your father when he comes 
home to-night.” 

A never-quite-bursting cloud which hung over the whole of 
Lily’s girlhood was this threat, which, even in its rare execution, 
brought forth no more than a mild and rather sad rebuke from a 
mild and rather sad father, and yet was certain to quell any 
rising rebellion. 

“JT notice you never get sassy or ugly to your father, Lily. I 
do all the stinting and make all the sacrifices, and your father 
gets all the respect.” 

“Mamma, how can you say that?” 

“Because it’s a fact. To him it is always: ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘No, sir.’ 
I’m going to tell him a few things when he comes home to-night 
of what I go through with all day in his absence. Elocution 
lessons! Just ask him for them , yourself.” 

“Oh, mamma—you promised!” 

“Well, I will—but I oughtn’t.” 

Every evening until long after Lily’s dresses had descended to 
her shoe-tops and until thé ritual came to have a distinctly ridi- 
culous aspect, there took place the one pleasantry in which Lily 
and her father ever indulged. 

About fifteen minutes before seven, three staccato rings would 
come at the front-door bell. At her sewing or what-not, Mrs. 
Becker would glance up with birdlike quickness. 

“That’s papa!” And Lily, almost invariably curled over a 
book, would jump up and take stand tensely against the wall, so 
nt when the room door opened, it would swing back, conceal- 

er. 

“— the frame of that open doorway, Mrs. Becker and her hus- 
band would kiss, the unexcited matrimonial peck of the taken- 
for-granted which is as sane to the taste as egg and as flat, and then 

“the night-in-and-night-out question that, for Lily, rigid there 
behind the door, never failed to thrill through her. 

“Where is Lily, Carrie?” 

Mrs. BECKER (assuming an immediate mask of vacuity): Why, 
I don’t know, Ben. She was here a minute ago. 

“Well, well, well!”—looking under the bed, under the little 
cot drawn across its base-board, and into a V of back space creat- 
ed by a cater-corner bureau. ‘Well, well; well! What could 
have happened to her?” 

At this juncture, Lily, fairly titillating, would burst out and 
fling wide her arms in self-revelation. _ - 

“Here I am, papa!” 

“Well, I’ll declare! So she is!”—lifting her by the armpits 
for a kiss. “Well, well, well!” 

“Papa, I got ninety in arithmetic. I’d have got a hundred, 
but I got the wrong common denominator.” 

“That’s right, Lily. Keep up well in your studies; remember 
knowledge is power.’ 

“Get your father’s velveteen coat, Lily,” 

“Papa, Ella McBride kisses boys. >» 

“Then don’t ever let me hear of your associating with her. 
The little girl that doesn’t keep her own self-respect cannot 
expect others to respect her.” 

“And, you ought to see, papa—she always rides her tricycle 
_ past Eddie Posner’s house on Delmar just to show herself 

to 


“Lily, go wash your hands for supper. How is business, Ben?” 

“Nothing extra, Carrie.” 

“Oh, I get so.tired hearing a poor mouth. Sometimes I could 

just scream for wanting to do-things we are not in a position 
to do. ° Go housekeeping, for instance—have a little home of my 
own—— 
.- “Now, now, little woman,”—at the invariable business of 
flecking his neat gray business suit with a whisk-broom—“you 
got up on the wrong side of the bed this morning. Lily, suppose 
you shine papa’s spectacles for him.” 

“There i Is the supper-bell. Quick, Ben and Lily—before the 
Kembles.” 

The dining-room, directly over the basement kitchen, jutted 
in an ell off the rear of the house, so that, from the back parlor, 
it was not difficult to precede the immediate overhead response 


to that bell. A black-faced genie of the bowl and weal, in a » 


very dubiously white duck coat thrust on hurriedly over clothing 
reminiscent of the day’s window-washing and furnace cinders, 
held attitude in among the small tables that littered the 


room. 

To Mr. Becker, the negro race was largely and generically 
christened “(Gawge,” to be addressed solely in native patois. 

“Evenin’, Gawge.” 

“Evenin’, Mistah Beckah.” 

“George, are you going to take good care of my husband 
to-night? That piece of steak you served him yesterday wasn’t 
fit to eat.” 

’ “Law, now, Mis’ Beckah, kin I help it if de best de kitchen 
has ain’t none too good?” 

“Don’t tell me! I saw the piece you brought Mr. 
Kemble.” 

“Now, Carrie——” 

“What have we to-night, 

“Fried steak, lamb, or corn-beef hash.” 

“Bring us steak, and if it isn’t tender, tell Mrs. Schum for me 
that down-stairs it will go again. A little piece of lamb on the 


side in case Miss Lily don’t like the steak, and bring up.a dish . 


of those sweet pickles. You know—under the tray the way. you 
always do. There’s a pair of Mr. Becker’s old shoes, good as 
new, waiting to be given away.” 

“Carrie!” 

“Miss Lily loves pickles, George. De as I say.” 

“Carrie!” 

“Law, Mistah Beckah; I knows Mis’ Beckah and her ways. 
Law; I doan’ take no offense.” 

“Tf you want extras, Carrie, buy them. It is a darn shame 
to make yourself so small before the other boarders.” . 

“T haven’t as much money as you have, Ben Becker. I’m 
not ashamed to ask for my money’s worth. Lily, haven’t I 
told you not to talk on your fingers at meals?” 

This form of digital communication between the children ‘of 
the boarding-house seemed to break out in its most virulent 
form at dinner. In spite of a sharp consensus of parental dis- 
approval, there was a continual flashing of code between Lily, 
the Kemble twins, and Lester Eli at the larger table. 

“Ben, will you speak to Lily? She won’t mind me.” 

“Lily!” 

“Yes, sir”—immediately subsiding. 

. Poker played for penny stakes was a favorite. after-dinner 
pastime. A group including Mrs. Eli, the Kembles, and Mr. 
Hazzard would gather in the Becker back parlor, Mrs. Becker, 
relieved of corsets and in a dark-blue challis tea-gown shotted all 
over with tiny pink rosebuds, presiding over a folding table with 
a glass bowl of “baby pretzels” in its center. 


The children, meanwhile, would foregather on the front-hall 


stairs, the peaked flare of an olive of gaslight that burned through 
a red-glass globe with warts blown into it bathing the little group 
in a sort of greasy fluid. Roy and Flora Kemble, Snow Horton, 
Lester Eli, and Stanley Beinenstock, racked with ag and 
lending an odor of creosote, Lily, and even Harry, in his poor 
outlandish blouse. 

“Snow, tell us a story; you’re the oldest.” 

Snow, full of lore, would invoke inspiration with a very 
wide and very blue gaze up to the ceiling, her thin hands clasping 
her thin neck. 

“Once upon a time—once upon a time, there was the most 
beautiful girl in all the world and her name was——” 

“Aw, give us one about boys.” 

Liry: You shut up, Roy Kemble! I guess Snow can tell 
a girl-story if she wants to. Go on, Snow—‘Once upon a time 
there was the most beautiful girl in all the world,’ and she had 
honey-colored curls.and——” 
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MOUTCOMERY 


But let Lily so much as venture down into the wintry gaslight of the bacon-fragrant kitchen, proffering her drowsy aid, her 


mother, still in the key of termagancy, would command: ‘Go right back to bed, Lily! -You want to catch your death of cold?” 


“T didn’t say she had honey-colored curls. Honey! Who 
ever heard of a girl having honey curls?” 

“Well, she had.” 

“Didn’t.” 

2? 

“And her name was—was—Gladys.” ° 

“Oh, no, Snow; call her-——” 

“TI think Gladys is just a beautiful name for a girl,” ventured 
Flora Kemble on this occasion. “I like Elsie, too. I think 
Elsie Dinsmore is my favorite name.” 

““Elsie Dinsmore,” flamed Lily. ‘Girls aren’t poky like her 
any more.” 

“What is your favorite name, Lily?” 

Her eyes on the warts blown into the glass globe, hugging 
her knees in their sturdy ribbed stockings, her smooth brown 
hair ee her clean kind of prettiness, Lily gazed up 
roundly. 


“TI choose,” she said, mouthing grandiloquently, her little pink 
tongue waving like a clapper, “I choose—choose—ah—Zoé.” 

“That isn’t a name!” 

"Tis so.”’ 

ever heard of a girl named Zoé? You ‘never did your- 
self. 

“T know I never did, Roy Kemble, but, just the same, I think 
it is the most beautiful name in the world. It isn’t so much what 
it really means—names don’t have to mean anything—it’s what 
it feels like it means. To me, the name Zoé feéls like it means— 
means——” ' 

Cuorvus: She don’t know what*it means! She don’t know 

“She means ‘doe.’ The doe in the zoo at Forest Park. Huah 
—huah—her favorite name is Doe.” 

“Zoé,” repeated Lily, her eyes in a trance and lakes of reflec- 
tion vision. ‘Zoé—it means—free!”’ 
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Wuen Lily was fourteen, she was graduated from 
grade-school second in her class. 

“Tt’s an outrage,” said Mrs. 
Becker. “Miss Lare always did 
pick on the child.” 

“T’d rather have been last than 
second,” said Lily, trying to keep 
firm a lip that would tremble. 

“Never mind, Lily; you'll have 
the prettiest graduation dress of 
them all. I’ve got Katy Stutz en- 
gaged for three days in the house. 
A girl don’t have to be so smart.” 

“T’d rather have the valedictory 
address than—clothes”—=still very 
uncertain of lip. 

“Of course. That is because, for 
a child, you certainly have crazy 
ideas. Why don’t you nag your 
father a little with what you’ve 
been nagging me all week?” 

“T—not now, mamma.” 

“Why-not now? All I’ve got to 
say about it is, if he is willing, I 
am ? 


“What is it?” 

“Tell him, Lily.” 

“T—you see, papa, I thought if 
only you would let me begin vocal 
lessons now that I am going to 
high. Not real singing, papa—I’m 
too young for that—but just the 
fourdation for voice.” 

“She wants to study with Max 
Rinehardt, Ben. I say it can’t do 
any harm for the child to. learn 
parlor singing. I think I can 
manage it at a dollar and a half a 
lesson. The elocution I say ‘No’ 
to. Wedon’t need any play-acting 
in the family.” 

“Why—er—I'm surprised, Lily, 
that you should have your heart 
set on that kind of thing. Seems 
to me a young girl could find some- 
thing more worth while than that.” 

“Oh, papa, it’s what I want 
most in the world.” 

“Let her have it, then. A little 
parlor singing helps a girl with the 
young men. I notice you courted 
me from the choir. If she waits 
for encouragement from: you, her 
accomplishments won’t amount to 
a row of pins.” 

“You see, papa, I’m going to 
take the commercial course at high 
and learn stenography and type- 
writing; so it will just balance my 
education fine.” 

“Well, littlke woman, whatever 
you say.” 

“You know what I say.” ¢ 

“Don’t you think she is a bit. too young?” 

Mimetically: ‘No, I don’t think she’s a bit too young. The 
sooner you wake up to the fact that your daughter is growing up, 
the better. She’s a graduate already from grammar-school.” 

“Papa, I’m on the graduating-program.” 

“For what, daughter?” 

“A piano solo—‘Alice, with Variations.’ ” 

“Well, Carrie, if that is the way you feel about it—if you think 
those kind of lessons are good for he-——” 

“That is the way I feel about it.” 

These little acid places occurring somewhere in almost every 
day hardly corroded, into Lily’s accustomed consciousness. If 
they etched their way at all into Mr. Becker’s patient kind of 
equanimity, the utter quietude of his personality, which could 
efface itself behind a newspaper for two even hours at a time, 
never revealed it. His was the stolidity of an oak, tickled rather 
than assailed by a bright-eyed woodpecker. 


* But I can't, papa; I just can't! I never had such a funny—a terrible feeling. 


“Little woman” he liked to call her in his nearest approach 
to endearment, although it must have been her petit weakness 
rather than a diminutive quality that earned her the appellation. 
Even when he had wooed her in Granite City, Missouri, and she 
had sung down at the quiet-faced youth from a choir-loft, she 
was after the then prevalent form of hour-glass girlish loveliness. 
Now she was enormous of bust—proudly so—and wore her waist 
pulled in so that her hips sprang out roundly. A common ges- 
ture was to place her hands on her hips, press down, and breathe 
sharply inward, thus holding herself, for the moment, from the 
steel walls of her corsets. Their removal immediately after din- 
ner was a ritual to be anticipated during the day. She would sit 
in her under-bodice, unhooked of them, her hands stroking her 
tortured jacket of ribs and her breath flowing deeper. 

“T don’t believe I’d pull in quite so tight, Carrie, if I were you. 
It will tell on your health some day.” 

“You don’t catch me with a sloppy figure. I don’t give a 
row of pins for the woman without some curve to her.” ae 
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Let me off. Please! It isn't too late, Lots of girls have done it—found out at the last minute that they couldn’t——" 


To Mrs. Becker, “‘a row of pins” was the basest coinage of any 
realm. It ran through her speech in pricking idiom. 

As she grew older, Lily came more and more to resemble her 
father in a certain tight knit of figure, length of limb, and quiet 
gray eyes that could fill blackly with pupil, and in the smooth, 
straight, always gleaming brown hair growing cleanly and with 
the merest of widow’s peaks off her forehead. 

At fourteen, she stood shoulder to shoulder with her mother, 
their gloves and shirt-waists already interchangeable. One really 


piistinguishing loveliness was her complexion. The skin flowed 


over her body with the cool fleshliness of a pink rose-petal. There 
was a natural shimmer to it, a dewiness and a pollen of youth that 
enveloped her like a caress. 

“Looks more like her father, if she looks like either of them,” 
Mrs. Schum was fond of saying, ‘“‘and she has his easy disposition. 
But there is a child who runs deep. If she was mine, I’d educate 
her to be something. Ah me—if only my Annie hadn’t lost her 
head and married! She had the makings, too.” 


‘As a matter of fact, Lily’s resemblance to her parents stopped 
abruptly. Her first year in high school, a course in natural 
science revealed to her the term “botanical sport.” : 

“That’s what I am,” she determined, with youth’s immediate 
application of cosmos to self, ‘‘a botanical sport. A spontaneous 
variation from the normal type. Papa, I learned to-day that I’m 
a sport.” 

Mas. Becker: A what? That és a genteel expression for a 
young girl to apply to herself! That high school does you more 


* harm than good. 


“But,mamma, it’s a termused in botany. A term from Darwin.” 

“‘Darwin!’ That’s a fine thing to teach children in school! 
That they come from monkeys. No wonder children haven’t 
any respect for their parents nowadays.” 

“Well, just the same, it isin the biology. We’re on frogs now. 
You ought to see the way frogs get born!” 2 

“In my day, children weren’t taught such stuff. I’m surprised, 
Ben, it’s allowed.” (Continued on page 743) 
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WHAT Edna. Eby, of . 
Carthage, Missouri, did to 
the world-war wouldn’t be 
worth five lines in Car- 
thage’s weekly newspaper ; 
but the story of what the 
war did to Edna—when 
you see it through the eyes 
of one who understands 
all the rest of us as Mr. 
Hughes does—is worth a 
prominent place in Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Magazine. 


| The 

S plit 
By Rupert 
Hughes 


Illustrated by 
A. Cacter 


HE last thing the women of Carthage 
would have expected to do was to go to 
the war in France. The last woman 
the women of Carthage would have ex- 

pected to go to the war in France was Edna Eby. 
And the last of all the last things the women of 
Carthage would have expected to happen to Edna ‘¥ 
Eby if she went to France was what happened. By 

What Edna did to the war is not worth men- ? 
tioning, but what the war did to Edna—— t 

Among the countless things that have been ’ 
written about the world-conflict there seems to 
have been no record whatsoever of the most ex- 
cruciating of all the torments to which the women 
who stayed’ at home were subjected. Of course, 
every devoted wife or sweetheart endured agonies 
of anxiety, each for her hero in the dangers of 
battle; and she endured it with a fortitude that can never be 
sufficiently celebrated. But there wasa further and perhaps 
more intolerable test of mettle, and that was the thought of the 
gantlet her hero ran among the women at large in France. 

‘The more the women who went along were heralded as angels 
the-harder it was for the women who stayed at home to stand it; 
for heaven helps men who stray among devils, but who under 
the sun is to help the man who wanders among angels? 

The worst of it was that the government forgot the solid Puri- 
tanical standards which, we are assured, made America what it 
is to-day or, at least, what it ought to be to-day. The govern- 
ment issued an order forbidding wives and sisters of persons in 
the military service to go to war with their men-folk. But it 
permitted all sorts of other women to go!—even actresses!! It 
actually encouraged actresses to go to France!—to amuse the 
men!! It is a wonder that we were allowed to win the war at all. 

Later, the ungodly government, as if to drive the wives to 
rebellion, modified its first order so as to permit sisters to go along. 
Of course, the government knew sisters. It knew that they would 
never bother their own brothers. They never did at home; 
why should they in France? 

The women of Carthage were fairly distraught. Actresses are 
unknown in Carthage except by reputation, but such a reputa- 


tion! After the National Guard company and the volunteers 


and the draft-men had been taken away, leaving hardly an able: . 


bodied youth in town, a number of women went over, women 
unrelated to any of the men. 

They became at once the subjects of intense attention. Edna 
Eby alone was thought of as a fit companion for young males 
going into the solemnities of battle, for Edna was as nice and 
solemn a young woman as Carthage ever produced. 

Downright indignation, however, was expressed at the reck- 
lessness of the government in subjecting the poor soldiers to the 
influence of Miss Belle Cumbers, who sang soprano in one of the 
choirs. Everybody knows how dangerous choir-singers are. 

Mrs. Belle Gaddy said that she went because her husband was 
too near-sighted to pass the examinaffons and somebody had to 


* represent her family. It seemed only natural that Mrs. Hattie 


Shingle should go, because she was a widow and an elocution 
teacher, and would be of great value in stimulating the soldiers 
to deeds of valor by reciting some of her best pieces. 

The only woman who escaped open criticism was Edna Eby. 
She was plain and tame and exceedingly pious. It was generally 
admitted that she said better prayers than anybody else in her 


church on Wednesday nights. She would lend a much needed ;. 
element of sanctity to the battle-fields. 
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When, finally, Lady Keenbrook ar- 
rived, they were dazed. They had 
expected a grandiose and: glacial’ 
queen-motherly person, resembling 
the Statue of Liberty, with a lor- 
gnette instead of a torch 


While the left-at-homes were dissecting the went-alongs, the 
went-alongs were dissecting new forms of life. France at any 
time would have given Carthage women stuff enough forcomment, 
but France in war, with all the laws and conventions of God and 
= _ or turned topsy-turvy, was matter for exclamation 
indeed. 

All the women had promised to write regularly, but Edna Eby, 
as usual, was the only one who kept her promise. Her first letter 
went to her mother; her second letter to her pastor. And he 
read it out loud in church, which gave poor lonely Mrs. Eby the 
greatest pride she had ever known. 


Dear Doctor SWANTON: 

There is so much to write that one hardly knows where to begin. We 
passed through the “Dangers of the Deep” without accident thanks 
to the alJ-watching eyes of Providence. e were especially gratetul 
for this mercy, since just before ou” arrival a hospital-ship loaded with 
wounded and nurses was torpedozd and few survived: 

Such discrimanation leads one to believe that they have been spared 
for some good purpose, and I hope in all humilaty to be of some service 
in this beknighted land where as 1 understand there are hardly more 
than one or two Congregationalist Churches. 

We arrived at Paris on the Sabbath and the scenes were shocking; 
people going about and shops open as if on a oe It was espe- 
Cally discouraging to see persons seated right out on the sidewalk and 


drinking. Many of them. 
alas, wore the American 
uniform. There is a great 
opening here for. a local- 
option movement to lead 
the way for prohibition. I hope to do — 
my humble way to put an end to this wicked habit, 
at least in our own army. 

Then, after the war is over, 1 should esteam it a 
blessed privilage to spread the glad tidings among 
these poor people who have not had the advantages 
of such sermons as yours and such home life as we 
know in Carthage. 

I have not been assigned to duty as yet, but I 
am already selecting hymns which will have the 
best effect on the soldiers, 
and I hope to win many of 
them to better living by 
prayer - meetings. From 
some of the language 1 can- 
not help overhearing—I re- 
fer to the American 4anguage, for though I fortu- 
nately cannot understand what the French and 
English soldiers say 1 am convinced that many of 
our brave men are just aching to be taught a proper 
reverance. 


There was more of the same tener—or soprano—but enough 
has been quoted to show Edna’s point of departure. The army, 
however, was too much for poor Edna. 

She would have been shocked to death if she had not soon 
arrived at a condition of spiritual coma in which she could not 
be Shocked at all. But she transmitted shocks to Carthage 
with multiplied power. 

In fact, the letters of Edna, after the first one, which was con- 
sidered typical, gave Carthage almost as many thrills as the war- 
news. The pastor never read them from the pulpit, though. 
In fact, she did not write to him again. Her mother brought him 
letters from Edna to her and asked him what in héaven’s name was 
to be done about the girl. He left it to heaven. 

The Carthage ladies were stationed in the village of Fargeton, 
helping to conduct a large Red Triangle hut. It was well to 
the rear of the battle-line, and most of the customers were French 
and English and Italian soldiers. Edna had not yet had a chance 
to begin redeeming the Americans, and she was worked so hard 
that she could hardly find strength enough to take her clothes 
off at night and put them on again in the mo ; 

One of the first startlers she landed in Carthage was a letter 
in which she said: 


Just time for a line, mother honey. I’m so dog-tired of nights I 
fall asleep in the midst of my prayers, if I remember te say them at 
all—which is notalways. I —_ 2640 cups of chocolate to-day— 
which is going some for little Edna, as the boys call me. tee 

Thank the Lord, to-night, 1 shall sleep in sheets for the first time-in a 
month. Wedcn’t get them, but the nicest —_ sergeant you ever saw 
got a pair issued to him, and he said he couldn’t bear to use them when 
Ihad none, so he gave them to me. z a 

Don’t be excited, mother darling; he’s perfectly nice. He's an Ameri- 
cap sergeant sent ahead on some /iaison work for the Intelligence. He 
only gave me the sheets because I had lent him my cuten bottle 
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one he when he had cramps in histummie. So you see its enstectly 
ri 
Now I’m off to dreamland’s ice-creamy mountains until, as the song 
says, “that dirty pup wakes the bugler up.” 


Poor Mrs. Eby was still quivering with this when Edna’s next 
letter announced the approach’ of a certain Lady Keenbrook. 


We're all crazy to see what she looks like. We've never seen a real 
lady with a capital L. 

Belle Cumbers says that she intends to show this English snob that 
an American lady is quite as good as anybody, but it’s easy to see that 
Belladonna (as we call her, because she makes such eyes at the men) 
is simply perishing to rub up against her. So are we all. 

Nighty-night, mother dear. I’m so proud I don’t know what to do. 
I broke the record in cigarette sales to-day. I sold more Bill Durhams, 
Fat Emmas, and Sweet Caps than anybody.ever sold before at this can- 


teen. 

The sergernt I spoke to you about tried to teach 1 me to “roll my own,’ 
as he so cutely phrased it. When I told him 1 had never smoked, * 
wouldn’t believe me. He said that such ignorance wes pitiful, and I 
suppose it is, but there isa strict rule that forbids us poor Red Triangle- 
ines to smoke, so I shall have to wait till this crue] waris over. 

This sergeant is the darlingest boy. He told me the saddest story of 
his life the other day, when he took me for a spin in his motor-cycle 
side-car. He never had any advantages till he became a, prize-fighter. 
Hesays he learned toknowa lot that way. Of course this is shocking to 
you, but if you lived over here a while, it would broaden you sera 


It broadened Mrs. Eby so completely that it flattened her out. 
Instead of going to the pastor, she had to send for him. He 
promised to mention Edna in his next Sunday’s prayer—the 
long one in which he catalogued tHe needs of thescongregation 
and the world in a sort of detailed memorandum to heaven. 

As Edna wrote home, the ladies of Carthage promised to let 
Lady Keenbrook know that they were just as good as she was. 
They never dreamed that she had been no better than she should 
have been! 

When, finally, she arrived, they were dazed. They had expected 
a grandiose and glacial queen-motherly sort of person, resembling 
the Statue of Liberty, with a lorgnette instead of a torch. 
They expected her to drop her “‘h’s” and say “Fawncy” and 
““Doncherknow, ” for Carthage knew even less about Ladies than 
about actresses. 

Lady Keenbrook turned out to be young and pretty and simple 
and winsome. She seemed to be even more afraid of the other 
huttites than they were of-her. ‘ 

As Mrs. Gaddy said to Edna: ‘‘She acts like she wanted to 
giggle at us half the time, and the other half she acts like she 
wanted to cry her eyes out. She’s homesick, likely, to be back 
with herownkind. I wonder why she lett them.” 

Edna, somehow, was moved to rally to her detense— partly 
because Edna was good of heart and partly because everything 
Mrs. Gaddy said usually inspired Edna to the opposite thought. 
Edna said: 

“‘T suppose we look kind of funny to her, and that accounts 
for her snickers, and Lord knows she has right enough to feel sad. 
My sergeant was telling me he heard that her husband, Lord 
Keenbrook, was killed early in the war, and then she went to 
Serbia and was caught in that terrible retieat, and once she rode 
for eighty-one hours ona horse through the mountains, in snow and 
ice,with starvation and typhus and panic,and the Serbian govern- 
ment decorated her with the order of some saint or other. I 
wonder the poor thing lives at all.” 

Edna somehow could call almost anybody a ‘‘poor thing” and 
make it feel like a caress. 

The Carthage group did not get at Lady, Keenbrook for the 
first few days, because she was almost entirely surrounded by 
generals of all nations and by /iaison officers—“‘ well-named, too,” 
said Miss Cumbers, who was more neglected than in Carthage 
and had not been asked to sing twice by anybody since she came 
to France. 

But as soon as Lady Keenbrook could shake off her pursuers, 
she came straight to the Carthage women. They were furious 
at being caught washing dishes—washing dishes of all things, 
when their first Lady came along! 

Their wrath was changed to astonishment when she picked up 
a towel and a dish and said, 

“T understand that you all come from Carthage.” 

They tried to be modest about it, but this was hard in view of 
the manifest fact that Carthage was known at the English court. 
When they had nodded and flushed, the electric creature said, 

“Tt makes me homesick to hear the v.ry word.” 

“Homesick ?’ 

“Yes. I was born in Missouri, you know.” 


' Rogers group of homely befuddlement. 


The Split 


“c No!”’. “We didn’t know!” “Well, did you ever? ” 

“Oh, yes; and as a girl I was always hearing about Carthage. 
But I left home very early, of course.’ 

“You did?” “Did you? You don’t say!” ‘Is that so?” 

“You see,-I was only seventeen when I went to London.” 

“Your father and mother pron you over, I s’pose?” 

“Oh, no—no; I went by 

“Oh!” “Ts that so? ” OBL? “Oh!” 

ote hadn’t heard about my experience with the halls, 
then 

“No!” “Yes!” “Well!” “Did you?” 

At that tantalizing moment, Lady Keenbrook was called by 
one of the high boys. She paused just long enough to say: 

“T asked to be assigned to an American unit the minute our 
dear country came into the war. It was a long wait. My God, 
I almost went mad. . But now we’re in, and we’re going to see it 
through, aren’t we? So glad to be with you all.” 

She left them statuary about their wash-basins—a sort of John 
There were two ques- 
tions to decide, the latter first: Could a real lady say, ““My God!” 


It was finally settled that, while a lady could not, a Lady could. 


Evidently. 
-The other question was what ‘meant “‘experience 
with the halls.” 


,ferred to the castles and palaces of England, places like the Halls 
“of Parliament and Locksley Hall. 

They never found out just what Lady Keenbrook did mean, 
for greater excitements than even the arrival of a Lady from 
Missouri supervened at once. The last wild German offensive 
broke, and the Allied line broke with it. 

The women of Carthage and the women of all the nations for- 
got the pettinesses that peace encourages and buckled down to 
a death-lock with cataclysm. They toiled, heart-broken, back- 
broken, sleep-broken—everything but spirit-broken. They lost 
their nerve only when they were told to make ready to move 
back to the rear. 

Edna insulted the colonel who broached the subject. Miss 
Cumbers, Mrs. Gaddy, and Mrs. Shingle set their arms akimbo 
and refused to budge. Lady Keenbrook, however, tried her 
smiles on him, and bewitched him into consenting that they 
should remain. 

Grim days of hideous tasks ensued. The canteen work gave 
place to ghastly labors among the wounded soldiers, the 
tottering old men and women who could flee no further, the 
children who were lost and aghast at the disorder of the world. 

Lady Keenbrook did for strange men chores that she would 
never have asked her maid to do for her. She was as spend- 
thrift of herself in the business of sorrow as she had been afore- 
time in the business of pleasure. It had been her sin, as it 
became her salvation, that she could not deny herself to men 
in an agony of desire or dismay. 

In one of her hysterical collapses after a prolonged vigil among 
troops dumped out of a hospital-train wrecked by a Germen 
air-ship, she told Edna something of her earlier career, of her 
life in America, of her visit to England as a chorus-girl, of her 
tour of the provinces, of her meeting with the scampish young 
Lord Keenbrook. 

Their affair had begun viciously; but, by some mysterious 
chemistry of souls, the two wastrels redeemed each other. They 
had just married and settled down to a life of commonplace 
domesticity when the war called him to his death 

Edna, who had never even dreamed of half the things a city 
girl overhears, was not shocked at all. Perhaps she could not 
visualize them. “ Perhaps she remembered that the Magdalene 
was nearer to Christ than any other woman. She felt only a 
deep pity for Lady Letty, and she kept petting her and mur- 
muring, “You poor thing!” till the bitter heart had emptied 
itself. 

Emotion chased emotion out in France, and Edna was per- 
mitted to revel in her new knowledge and her post-graduate 
sympathy only for a day or two when a vast exultation swept 
the scene. The Americans were coming up! 

The hut at Fargeton was told to make ready to receive one 
column and refresh it for a day. This would be the last sight 
the soldiers would have of civilization; for they were approach- 
ing the trenches. 

The women wrought mightily; sandwiches were built up in 
steep walls; coffee and chocolate were prepared in gallons; 
writing-paper was heaped high to carry the last messages to many 
a woman whe stayed at home; cigars, cigarettes, and pi 
tobacco- were piled high; the chewing-gum that had y 


Mrs. Gaddy said that the Halls were a well- ...! 
known English family, but Mrs. Shingle insisted that she re-" 
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The band renewed the clamor at its wildest. 


Fillmore seized that dainty morsel of bravery in his arms and repeated the ins -:nity 


d i for suddenly they saw her face unveiled 


of the dance. 


seduced even the French to a new American vice was displayed 
wholesale. 

The exhausted women surveyed their work with a kind of 
Wwe. Edna was so fagged that she sobbed. 

“ All we can do to win the war is ito give the boys something 
for their stomachs and their lungs.” 

Mrs. Gaddy was fatigue-nasty enough to snip, 

“Why don’t you hold one of those prayer-meetings you were 
always going to, and save a few souls?” 

Edna snapped back, 

“Oh, I’m not quite as big a fool as I was when I came 


over.”’ 


The soldiers raised a pandemonium, a superp 


“Why, Edna,” Mrs. Shingle gasped, ‘‘you’re not going back 


on your church-teaching, are you?” 
‘Well, I’ve learned one thing, and that is that these boys are 


too busy saving their souls by ‘crucifying their bodies to be 
bothered by any of my pious notions. They want to laugh and 
be excited about something pretty and stunning —som that 
will take their minds off the hell they’re going into.” 


“The. what?” cried Mrs. Gaddy. 
“Vou heard me. I think it’s a darn shame we haven’t Bot 


any actresses here to give them a little real entertainment.’ 
“That’s true!” cried Lady Letty. “We simply must get up 


a show of some sort.” a 
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sionals to make people laugh.” 

Mrs. Shingle modestly offered herself. 

“I might recite for them—some of my lighter pieces.” 

“But that’s only one number,” sighed Lady Letty. 

“Oh, I know.six or seven very droll ones,” Mrs. Shingle 
persisted ruthlessly. 

“You don’t dance, too, do you?” said Lady Letty, with a 
sarcasm that only Mrs. Shingle missed. 

“No, I don’t. At least, I’ve never tried 
to.” 

“Now there’s nothing like a good swift 
dance—something wild and fiery and reck- 
less—the boys like such things because 
they’re full of deviltry and grace and——” 
. Her face was a lamp lighted by an inner 
flame. The women noted her unusual ex- 
altation and Mrs. Gaddy mumbled: 

“You talk like you could dance yourself. 
Why don’t you?” 

Lady Letty was thrown into a surprising 
confusion. 

“Me? Oh, heavens! [I couldn’t! Oh, 
no; that would be impossible, quite, quite 
impossible! 

Edna started to speak, but checked her- 
self. By the time the division’s farthest 
tentacles reached the town, the women had 
* got no farther than:arranging two groups of 
numbers each, a, b, and c, by Mrs. Shingle 
to be called “In Lighter Vein”; and two 
groups of songs (three each, a, b, and c) 
which Miss Cumbers had-more or less deftly 
managed to get invited to render. 

- They made vain efforts to persuade Lady 
Letty to do something.- She kept shaking 
her head. ' 

Mrs. Shingle thought that it would please 
“ boys to havea real Lady appear before 

“We must all do our bits,” she urged. 
“Of course, we can’t all do juggling or turn 
summersets or things like that, but—well,, 
you see what I’m getting at, don’t you? 
And that’s why I’m going to recite humorous 
pieces.. You see, don’t you?” 

“Perfectly,” said Lady Letty. “And I 
think it’s very noble of you to sacrifice your 
audience—yourself, but I just can’t find 
anything to do. These men are from New 
York, and they are used to the best. They 
know too much.” 

So they left her off the program. But the 
army seemed to find no fault with her mere 

“presence as she stood watching the column 
wind through the streets of Fargeton. 

The men were footsore and, for all their 
jauntiness, they knew that every step took 
them nearer to the playground of death. 
They must juggle bayonets before the altar 
of patriotism. They were draft-troops and 
their training-time had been brief and grill- 
ing. Many of them had known little of life 
but the fast New York phases of it. They 
had been a motley gang when they marched 
Fifth Avenue first yin their own clothes. They had marched 
again through Fifth Avenue in uniform, as smart and unified 
a body as could be. They would march Fifth Avenue a third 
time with diminished numbers, but with the glory of having 
gained more ground than almost any other division from America. 

i The Carthage women saw a part of them just going to their 
initiation. It was a heart-throttling thing to realize that this 
one or that one was trudging to his death and those others to 
cruel wounds and the rest to the enjoyment of immortal glory. 

All the women who greeted them loved them and grieved 
over them with the ecstasy of war-rapture. But the men’s eyes 

went at once to Lady Letty. They took new life from her 
smile as if it were a cup of water held out to them as they 
plodded the desert. 
_ And her beauty rejoiced them mystically as a rose does hang- 
ing from a roadside wall. 
The other women were thrilled as thoroughly as she and were 


“But what can we do?” Edna sighed. “It takes profes- 


The Split 
as ready to toil or to die in the soldiers’ behalf. But Lady Letty- 


had _ need only to bloom. 
Cabbages are perhaps more useful and reliable than any rose, 
but the sight of them can never bring the same emotions. 
These men going out to a chaos of ugliness wanted with all 
their souls to have a glimpse of something beautiful and frail 
and fragrant and a-smile. They did not know their need, per- 
haps, and some of them were irreverent in their gratitude. But 


“He had promised me that if he didn't get bumped 
saved one soul at least, 


so different men express a poetry that gleams suddenly in their 
hearts. They rail at it lest they betray a tenderness they 
cannot distinguish from weakness. 

The line plodded by eternally under the leadership of General 
Alexander, a great soldier and a judge of good literature, as 
jovial a warrior as ever jested at scars when he felt a wound. 

He smiled at the ladies and moved on with his strange army 
of assorted souls—a captain who was a gifted sculptor, and. 
others who were writers, actors, acrobats, guntnen, clergymen, 
policemen, fiddlers,.clowns, tragedians, and plain laborers. 

The division had a famous amusement troupe of its.own, later 
famous as the Argonne Players, and gave brilliant performances 
in Paris and other cities. But this column was detached from 
the main body now and bent on most serious business. 

Edna kept glancing at Lady Letty, wondering at the secret of 


_ her magnetism. She was giving her beauty now, as once before, 


to passing strangers. 
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Suddenly, Edna saw her freeze, gasp, whiten, stagger back, 
and vanish through a door. Edna followed and found her ina 


chair, her face in her hands, her body shuddering. 
Edna pleaded to be allowed to help her, but she shook her 
head. At last she looked up and faltered: 
“I’m all right; a little faint, I guess. Been on my feet too 
long probably.” 
It seemed odd even to Edna to hear a Lady say, “I guess.” 


even if I have lost my own heart” 


Her manner was odder still. She laughed no more, but stood 
up waveringly and went out to greet the soldiers. 

She gave them her beauty to witness but her smile was without 
illumination. 


II 


WHEN a detachment had halted and made camp, the men 
givarmed into the hut and raided it with a German thoroughness. 

In spite of their weariness, the ladies gave their entertainment 
that night. Edna described it in a letter. 


MoTHER Dartinc: 

I’m too dog-tired to write much. An American Army has just 
settled down upon us and I’m a wreck. We fed them and drank. them 
and smoked them thoroughly. We even gave them an entertainment 
—two, in fact. ‘The first one entertained the ladies who gave it, but 
the poor soldiers, Lord help them! 


off, as he says, he would never go into the prize-ring again. So I shall have 
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I haven’t the strength to tell you what Belle Cumbers and Mes- 
dames Shingle and Gaddy did to those poor boys. The only -good 
thing about it is that the boys will never fear anything the Huns can 
do to them. I’d have given my right arm to be Elsie Janis for ten 

minutes. 
We used to speak of comedians as if they were stupid and wicked 
ple who just went about making fools of themselves for money. 
Tell you they are all scientists and missionaries. 

Those soldiers panted for something really clever as the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks. 
One good laugh would 
have done them more 

all the pray- 
ers that could be ut- 
Lady Letty and I were 
the only ones who didn’t 
inflict anything on the 
helpless soldiers. I stood 
off like a mutt, just feel- 
ing disgusted; Lady Let- 
ty was weeping with 
pity for the audience. 
Well, after it was all 
over, we learned that 


one more day and one 
night. And be 
lo you su ese 
infernal idiots, Mrs. 
Shingle and Belle Cum- 
bers, proposed to do? 
They suggested giving 
the same program 
over again, so that those 
of the army who had 
not been able to get near 
enough to hear could 
have another chance! 
Well, as soon as it 
was certain that the men 
would be with us for 
twenty-four hours, Lady 
Letty got busy, and she 
got the army busy, too. 
The next morning, the 
soldiers began to build 
a big platform. Jt went 
up like a mushroom. 
My sergeant came 
along to tell me good- 
by. He’s going forward 
with the division, and 
he’s so happy he doesn’t 
know what to do. But 
1m scared stiff for fear 
he’ll get hurt. It makes 
an awful difference when 
somebody you really 
care for goes in. He 
had promised me that if 
he didn’t get. bumped 
off, as he says, he would 
never go into the prize- 
ring again. So 1 shall 
have saved one soul at 


my own heart—— 


At this point, Edna’s 
mother broke off read- 
ing while. she tried to 
faint. Swooning and 
sneezing, however, will not come at will. She had to be content 
with telephoning the pastor. F 

“Edna is going to marry a prize-fighter.” 

This drove even, the pastor to profanity. 

“Good gracious!” he cursed. “You don’t tell me!” 

“She writes it right here in the letter. At least, she says 
that if he doesn’t get—bumped off, whatever that means, he will 
never fight again, and that she’s saved his soul but lost her heart.” 

The pastor could be heard ruminating for some time before he 
answered: 

“Well, of course, you must not yield to discouragement. 
may get—er—bumped off.” 

With that slender and somewhat questionable spirjtual sup- 
port, Mrs. Eby found strength to read the rest of the letter. 


I asked the sergeant what the platform was for and he said, “The. 


boys are going to pull off a few friendly bouts with the gloves.” 


the soldiers were to stay’ 


least, even if 1 have lost - 
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Then ne asked me if I would ease up on him for just_one night and 
let him off.on his Serer pe not to fight again, for there was a guy saying 
he was thé champ of the-division and the‘ sergeant didn’t want him to 
go to any such error on his soul.. 

Well, of course, I protested, but he said he had a allop up. his 
sleeve that: would put that baby to sleep at the first-kiss and he would 
die unhappy.if he couldn’t leave it loose for just this only once. - So, 
of course, Phad to give in. : And, oh, mother, you should have seen him. 

It was the first” boxing-match I ever. saw and it was terrible, but, oh 
so beautiful; for my darling boy made that would-be champ look like 
Belle Cumbers worn for the last high note in “Comin’ Through 
the Rye.” 

Yous _should those soldiers yell. Oh, mother, Ll bet 
the Kaiser trembled when: the noise reached him 

The rest of the entértainment was one series of knock-outs. They 
got talent from’ their own men and put over a wonderful show. 

Fhey had-two gloriously funny female impersonators who did rough 
stuff and made-the soldiers howl. 
was glad Iwas back-in the dark where 1 could blush. But it -was 
awiully -virile... And it got over. . That is 


learned that from the: 

But the triumiph cf the evening was conigibuted by amy own, dear 
Letty, Lady Letty, 'you know. Shé asked me to call her Letty, and 
she put the crdwning. touch on the evening with the most beautiful 


and the noblest deed of self-sacrifice I ever heard of a woman achiév- © 
The army is marching * 
away to the Srenchen for the great jump-off, and I must run and ‘tell- 


ing. You,see----But there goes ‘the’ bugle. 


them good-by.:-» I’ll-tell’,you’ all-about- Lady Lett sublime deed 
when I see you. ‘And I: ‘think that’ will be soon,, 
omen: is going. to. the front, the war won’t last much longer. 
Your loving = > 
DNA. 


Epna never went back to Carthage and never told her mother 
just what it- was that’ Lady Letty did. But Mrs. Shingle got 
home eventually, and this is the substance of what she told: 

On the morning after the dire failure of the Carthage trio’s 
venture into the amusement morass, Lady Letty vanished and 
was gone all day. Edna and the others searched for her in vain. 

They went without her to witness from afar the second enter- 
tainment. Mrs. Gaddy was acutely distressed by the vulgarity 
of the female impersonators. She wondered where such females 
could be found. They bore not the faintest resemblance to 
anything female in her ken. 

The barker, who barked with the classic intonation of all bally- 
hoo artists, made the announcement of the last number somewhat 
as follows: 

“La-deeze and gent-men: The Sev’ty Sev’enth Dee-veez- 
yone has the hon-nor of inclewdeen in its array of tal-int none 
oth-aw than the fa-mis dan-saw, Corporil Teddee Fillmaw. In 
the good old day-eez of Hammersteen’s he had a pawt-neer, a 
beauti-fool la-dee famil-yar to all New Yaw-kers as Cissee 
Latour. Yew all re-mem-ba 1ah as the foist and faw-most ex- 
po-nint of the dazzleen feat known as the flyeen split. 

“This little la-dee left Teddee some yee-urz ago, and he has 
not seen hah since. By a stroke of that good faw-chewn 
which will always follow this grand and glawr-yus dee-veez- 
yone, Miss Cissee Latour happins to be in France and has vol- 
untee-yahd to appee-yah faw tew night onlee and dew her bit 
for your entertainmint. Give the la-dee credit, boys. She’s 
clev-ah:” 

The applause was thunderous. Many of the soldiers remem- 
bered the pert and gracile Cissy and the rest pretended. But 
they all expected another burlesque of female impersonation 
and wondered what runt among them dared to imitate the im- 
mortal Cissy. 

They recognized Corporal Teddy Fillmore, for his complex 
foot-work had delighted them often, but their riotous uproar 
was choked off short when he turned to help through the ropes 4. 
slight figure too small, too delicate for any soldier’s. Few 
women were built as exquisitely as she, and there was every gra- 
cious evidence of womanhood in her contour, her carriage, and 
the very aura of her presence. 

Her face was swathed in a mask of rose-colored chiffon that 
just did not hide the beauty beneath and just did not reveal it. 

There was a curious pathos about her for all her frivolity of 
costume. She was plainly afraid, and that. endeared her to 
them, for their ideal was timidity that. steels itself for the 
Cause’s sake. 

The band struck up an old-fashioned waltz, and Corporal 
Fillmore, bending to scoop into his arms his’ tiny confederate, 


swept her about the platform. in long swoops and dips and. 
swirls. He flung her from him spinning and caught her out-- 


‘Some of it was pretty raw, and I” 


the main“ thitig in life, 
mother, whether it’s religion or humor—to put your Saleen, T’ve 


r now that: my-. 


Split 


flung hand to draw her back into the vortex of Lis own rhythm. 
For the finish of the dance, he clasped her in his arms and 


' followed the standard pattern of - waltzina dreamy revolution : 
of a Somehow solemn beauty. 
Edna, watching her, felt tears on her eyelids and thought off 4 
hymns she had. meant: to teach. There was something 
_ hymnal now in the very grace of this ritual. ai 
- The dance ended. .The dancers paused, bowing on all- dies 


to the tumultuous but respectful homage of the throng. The 


soldiers felt-love-in their-hearts for little Miss Latour; panting ~ 
She had given them . 


with the velocity of her unwonted efforts. 
perhaps their last look at the supernal charm of young woman- 
hood deploying all its beauties in the music of flesh. 


_ But this was not all of Miss Latour’s largess to them. At. 
- a nod from Fillmore, the band flared-up in insolent. ridicule of. 


the tender moods it had just : "Brass roared and 
wood-wind whéoped; drums shiveredand gongs knocked. 
- Now Miss Latour laid aside her thoughts of grace and pathetic 
loveliness: She ‘kicked high and low, this way and that; her 
feet sought thé zenith and the nadir at once. She flung her sweet 
back:and smote it with the palm of her upflung foot. 

She taunted her-partner, dodged him, gave him patterns. of 
cloggy — to copy. She pranced like a poutet-pigeon. She 
toddled on her toe-points. _ She let him swing her about through 
the air like a torch, and she emitted whoops of reckless laughter. 

At length; Fillmore caught her at the waist and. hoisted: her 


high. One of her feet went higher. The other thrust down-* 


ward and she struck six o’clock. 


Then he swept her through the air and brought pie to earth i in- 3 


a sidelong swoop whose very curve gladdened the soul somehow. 
- Helet her go, but she did not rest on her feet. She went to 
earth in a six-o’-clock attitude,.on a horizontal plane. 

Fillmore stamped his foot in a dancer’s wrath. He tried to 
lift her. But she would not obey. She slipped back like a 
broken puppet into that divided attitude. The soldiers yelped 
witi .aughter. 

Filmore grew more indignant. He caught her under the 
arms and circled the stage, stepping across her body, where it 
spun with the toes at the hub of the wheel. 

Finally, in sheer rage, he lifted her to her feet, imbued her 
with his own frenzy. They danced with a mad furiousness, too 
fleet for the eye to follow. Their feet outrolled the frantic 
drummer’s clatter. 

As the band rallied to the wild climax of its jazz, Teddy hurled 
his partner from him in disdain. The men gasped as she darted 
through the air, her feet dispread like a hurdler’s. 

She came down so, and struck the platform as if split apart. 

There was a gasp of fear.- Then they saw that she was bend- 
ing her pretty head, tapping her knee cap with her forehead in 
a mockery of riant homage. 

The soldiers tore the night to pieces with their applause. Fill- 
more lifted Miss Latour to her feet, and she took the homage 
with much throwing of kisses. They could not see her mystic 
face, but, from the agitation of her pretty shoulders, they judged 
that she was crying. 

Fillmore spoke to her. She hesitated, then nodded weakly. 
He went to the ropes and asked the band for a-reprise of the last 
of the music. 

The band renewed the clamor at its wildest. Fillmore seized 
that dainty morsel of bravery in his arms, repeated the insanity 
of the dance, and tossed her away again with prodigal indiffer- 
ence to her fate. 

She landed again with the flying split. And now that the 
soldiers knew that she could not be hurt, they raised a pande- 
monium, a superpandemonium, for suddenly they saw her face 
unveiled. 

As she left his arms for the last time, a button on Teddy’s sleeve 
caught in her chiffon mask and ripped it loose. She seized it 
and held it above her head. 

The soldiers saw that Cissy Latour was as beautiful as she 
was graceful and gallant. 

The ladies from Carthage saw that she was Lady Letitia 
Keenbrook. 


IV 


Anp this was the deed that Edna called sublime! 
beautiful and the noblest self-sacrifice! 

Lady Letty, who had climbed the stairs of social prestige so . 
slowly, so painfully, slid down the banisters, hunted up her old 
partner, and did the split to please the soldiers, ‘And Edna-- 
-approved! 


The most 


_ (Continued on page 188) 
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Reported by Harvey O’ Higgins 


r HIS phase of “The Secret Springs” deals with the 
solution of many hitherto puzzling problems of the 
human race, written—as the other articles of the 
series have been written—with the assistance of an 

eminent physician, a diagnostician in practise and a specialist 

in diseases of the internal glands, whose identity has been 
masked, for professional reasons, under the pseudonym of 

“Doctor X.” 

The records of his cases, so disguised that the patients cannot 
be recognized, have been largely drawn upon to illustrate his 
conclusions. 

Another step in Doctor X’s theory of the subconscious mind 
is the most important of all. “Animal life,” he points out, 
“gets into action only under the impulse of aninstinct. When no 
instinct urges it, it isinert. All its energy is produced at the call 
of instincts, and all its success and all its happiness result from 
the satisfactory reply tothat call. I find, in my practise, that the 
same thing is true of man. The energy which we all need in our 
work cannot be released except by touching an instinct. The 
success which we pursue cannot be won.except along instinctive 
trends. The happiness which we crave cannot be arrived at 
except along the lines of instinctive satisfactions.” 

If this is true, it means that there is nothing but buncombe in 
all those popular psychological books that teach ‘the will to 
power,” the secrets of “concentration and application” in pur- 
suit of success, how to form good habits, and, generally, how to 
lift yourself by your own waistband. 

“There is a current idea,” says Doctor X, “that good habits 
can be intellectually decided upon, and then the will can be con- 
sciously instructed to carry out the decision. This is the method 
which the Polynesians use in order to obtain favorable winds 
du: ‘ng their canoe voyages. They put in the bow of the canoe a 
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box that has holes in all its four sides. They close the holes on 
three sides and leave open only the hole that faces the desired 
wind. Then they attempt, by means of incantations, to compel 
the necessary wind to blow into the open hole. Since they con- 
tinue their incantations until the wind shifts, they have not yet 
learned to doubt the success of their magic. 

“Our method of trying to obtain successful and happy good 
habits, without investigating the directions of our currents of 
energy, is just as primitive as the use of the Polynesian wind-box. 
And it is less successful—because the currents of the air are vari- 
able, and a favorable wind will arrive if you wait long enough. 
Whereas, the currents of instinctive energy are fairly constant, 
and there are courses on which you will never be able io sail 
except by continual tacking.” ; 

This is the conclusion to which he has come after working with 
hundred of cases of loss of energy, inefficiency, failure, and un- 
happiness, both in childhood and in adult life. : ; 

“The energy,” he says, “the happy energy of childhood is 
envied by us all. Nearly all of us had it once abundantly. We 
have lost it. Why? What is the origin and secret of the energy 
of the child? 

“Tt has the same origin as energy in animals. Its secret is 
the undisturbed relation between the child’s instincts and. his 
actions. The child satisfies his instinctive needs without shame. 
He enjoys his instinctive pleasures innocently. He obeys his 
instinctive impulses. He represses none of his instinctive emo- 
tions. All his instinctive energy flows freely into action, as in 
the animal. Animal life wastes no energy. It goes to its goal 
with the full power of all its resources. So with the child. 

“J find, in my practise, that the energy of the adult has the 
same origin as the energy of the child. Whether it be physical 
or mental energy, it is released along instinctive tronda. can 
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34 Yourself and You 


The unconscious mind has no record of personal death. It is 
convinced of its immortality 


be blocked, diverted, deflected, or ‘sublimated,’ as we say, by 
the conscious mind, but it cannot be originally released except 
by the operation of an instinct.” 

Well, this would seem to be a very simple “‘open sesame’’ to 
the door of happiness and success. Surrender to your instincts 
and. go ahead. That might be possible if we were all living in 
a state of nature. But we are not. Our whole civilization is a 


conspiracy against certain of our ego-instincts to check and 
penalize their indulgence. Moreover, civilization itself is 
largely the product of our herd-instinct, and the conflict 
between the desires of the individual and the demands of 


conflict between his ego-instincts and his herd-instinct. 
Hence Doctor X’s dictum: “Success and happiness lie in 
the complete expression of self transmuted into social 
values.” 

To drop theory and come to cases, let us take the 
instinct of self-assertion.. It is one of the strongest of the 
animal instincts. It is one of the strongest of the child’s 
instincts—and of theman’s. And it is a much discouraged 
instinct in our social life, in spite of the fact that it is the 
very back-bone of character and the motive power of suc- 
cess. What are we todo with it? How are we to handle 
it so as to obtain a prosperous and happy issue of its un- 
conscious and compulsive power? 

Consider it in the child. It begins to assert itself 
offensively as soon as he has learned to walk. He isa 
selfish little egoist. He will not, for example, share his 
candy with his sister. What does his mother do? She 
probably tells him that selfishness is a sin, that God will 
punish him for it. And, by so doing, she may start in the 
mind of the child— particularly if the child be a girl—one 
of those religious conflicts between conscious ideals and 
instinctive impulses that will end by wrecking the child’s 
whole life if subsequent events encourage the growth 
of a religious complex. 

Or the mother punishes the child for:selfishness, and, by 
so doing, she calls up the contrary instinct of self-abase- 
ment to suppress the self-assertion. When two dogs meet 
and fight and one proves the weaker, its instinct of self- 
abasement is aroused to save it from destruction. It 
surrenders, cowers, cringes, and slinks away in a humbled 
attitude, with a lowered blood-pressure and a slow pulse; 
and whenever afterward the conqueror appears, the same 
instinct automatically repeats the same physical changes in 
the defeated animal and saves it from useless combat. 
That mechanism operates inthe child. Its accompanying 
emotion is the feeling of shame. Its perfect product is 
the cowed child. 

His instinct of self-assertion is wholly blocked. His 
abject submission is easily obtained. His temper is broken. 
He is admirably obedient and a great source of pride to 
his parents. He is doomed to failure and unhappiness in 
later life. He will always be a coward before the frown 
of authority, and he will hate himself for it and hate his 
employer. And he will almost invariably repeat upon his 
children the mistakes which his parents made with him. 

“It is hardly ever necessary to encourage this instinct 
of self-abasement in a child,” Doctor X advises, “‘and I 
should say that the average child never needs physical 
punishment. The loss of the mother’s love is enough to 
threaten. Any child will tell you that it dreads the 
mother’s anger more than blows. By appealing to its in- 
stinct of affection, any parent can deflect a child’s self- 
assertiveness into acceptable channels and stabilize it there 
by rewarding all efforts to win approval. In later years, 
the mother’s approval will be replaced by self-approval, 
society’s approval, the approval of the herd. The instinct 
of self-assertion will have been successfully ‘sublimated,’ 
and the child will become a useful and happy citizen, 
public-spirited and publicly approved.” 

The instinct of self-assertion ina child, then, is not to 
be branded as a sin or punished asa crime. It is to be 
deflected into social values by approval. And that is 
exactly what has to be done by the adult in his own case. 
He must recognize that his instinct of selfishness is not 
sinful and that it is not criminal. It is an unconscious and 
compulsive instinct which he must accept and use as part 
of his mental motive power, but which he must know he 
can only use happily and successfully in ways that are 
valued by the herd. No amount of wealth and power and 
domination can bring felicity to any human being unless 
he uses that wealth and power, in ways that satisfy his herd- 
instinct, for the good of his fellows and with their approval. 
This is the lesson which the study of the subconscious mind is 
preparing for the American millionaire, for instance. And it 
was a poor psychologist among them who gave it out as his ideal . 
of conduct: ‘So live that you may look any man in the eye 
and tell him to go to hell.” He was trying to look his own 


society is a conflict that is paralleled in man himself by a. 
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~Harvey O’ Higgins 


herd-instinct—his own need of herd-approval—in the 
eye and tell it to go to hell. And the trouble is that, if 
you succeed in sending one of your instincts to hell, it 
takes you with it. 

So much for the instinct of self-assertion in yourself. 
How are you to handle it in others? Whenever two free- 
born American equals meet for the first time, they sub- 
consciously confront each other—exactly as two animals 
might—with the instinct of self-assertion of each bristling 
and growling in his ego. Two animals would fly at each 
other’s throats and settle the question of superiority at 
once. Primitive man used to do the same thing. In 
civilized society, the usages of courtesy and politeness 
compel the men to suppress the expression of their bridling 
self-assertiveness, to shake hands, and affect friendship. 
But their subconscious minds shake hands as two prize- 
fighters do in the ring. The battle-between them pro- 
ceeds nevertheless. One of them perhaps follows the 
good American custom of bluffing, meets with obstinacy 
or negation, and takes away a rancor that is due to his 
own baffled instinct. Or he is nimself bluffed and feels a 
sore antagonism under his assumed deference, and carries 
away a craving for revenge. In either case, the anger 
which he feels against the other man, is in reality his 
anger at his own failure to dominate. And all this anger 
is lost motion, instinctive energy wasted, effort out of 
The wise man will recognize the futility of such 
instinctive nonsense between modern equals. 

If you are wise, then, you will meet ‘your fellow-man 
knowing that he is a self-machine whose sparks are no 
concern of yours and willing to grant him the fullest self- 
assertion that is compatible with the rights of others. 
The man whom you so meet will feel no obstacle to his 
self-assertion, and he may be arrogant or he may not. 
The chances are that he will not. Inany case, you will 
not waste any energy in useless conflict with him, and 
he will part from you with an amiable feeling and in a 
pleasant frame of mind toward you. 

If you meet him in business, or under circumstances 
which make it necessary for you to work with him, you 
will then avoid arousing unnecessary enmity. You will 
preserve your own integrity and independence without 
affronting his. If you wish to go further with him, you 
need only express an interest in anything about him that 
is really a part of his self-expression. His self-assertive- 
ness will immediately embrace you as an asset. His 
unopposed ego-instinct will meet you on terms of friendli- 
ness. Instead of fighting you, it will cooperate with you. 
If you are both wise men, the cooperation may soon 
deepen into friendship. And whether he is wise or not, 
you will be much happier and more successful with him 
than if you had allowed your blind instinct to stampede 
you into a combat with him, and fought out the question 
of superiority between you primitively. Thus is an 
instinct molded and socialized. 

Quarrels between unsocialized rival instincts of self- 
assertion are the curse of modern competitive life. They 
are frequent among business magnates and the Napoleons 
of Wall Street, who are often mere cavemen in their 
desire to dominate. They destroy themselves and the 
property that is in their control, unreasonably, unin- 
telligently, under an instinctive urge to down a conflicting 
ego. Half the quarrels within a political party have the 
same origin. A recent speaker of the House in Washing- 
ton publicly confessed, with instinctive pride, that, during 
his first term as congressman, he had voted and worked 
always in opposition to every measure introduced by a 
certain member—whether the bill was good or bad— 
because that member had crossed him in an ambition. 
The struggles between Capital and Labor, between the 
employer and the employee, have often this instinctive 
origin as much as an economic basis. 

The wise employer, recognizing the ego-instinct in his 
employees, tries to enlist that instinct in his own service. 
He gets up efficiency-contests and selling-competitions, 
which he rewards with prizes or promotions. He devises ways 
in which to make the success of the business add to the success 
of the workmen by profit-sharing and bonus-payments. He 
persuades the employees to buy stock in the corporation. Or, 
as in England recently, he lets the workmen elect a representative 
to the board of business management, and divides the excess 
profits with them after the interest on investment has been paid. 


Roosevelt had as his hero and model for imitation a big, powerful, 
fearless father whom he adored 


By so doing, he engages in his service the ego-instinct, the 
instinct of self-assertion, the creative instinct of his men. We 
call it the “democratization of industry.” 

The employer whe insists that his business is “Ais business and 
he is going to run it” is the victim of his ego-instinct. No matter 
how kindly and thoughtful of his men he may be, no matter what 
rest-rooms and social centers and playgrounds he may provide 
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for them, they will continue to mutter that they “‘want justice, 
not charity.”” They will be restless and disgruntled in their 


work, because the ego-instinct—that is, the great motive power of - 


work—is not satisfied. If you are a wise employer, you will find 
some way to satisfy that instinct in your employees, and be 
happier and more successful by so doing. 

If you are employee, at work in a business where your creative 
instinct cannot be satisfied, you wilt be wise to take your daily 
task on other terms. 

“T have a patient,”’ says Doctor X, “‘who was-caught in the 
web of resentment against his work. He complained bitterly 
of his unjust and critical employer. Every day something hap- 
pened to put him in a fury of indignation, and every day his 
impulse of revolt was blocked by the dead wall of fear. If he 
angered his boss, what about his job, his wife, his children, his 
old age? 

“He had to swallow his wrath. It proved indigestible. He 

came to me to be treated for indigestion. He was cured by a 
magic device which you might call ‘the king in disguise.’ 
. “Westarted with the assumption that, since he had to work for 
an employer, he wasaslave. We agreed, next, that it was in the 
nature of taskmasters to be cruel. He was a humble slave, serv- 
ing a cruel taskmaster. Good. As an honest slave, he would do 
an honest day’s work for his day’s wages, put the money in his 
pocket, and go home. But there he could throw off the livery 
of slavery. With his wife and children, in his own home, among 
his friends, dispensing the fruits of his toil, he could be a king. 
That was his real life. There was his true happiness. 

‘And then, when he returned to his work, why not go as a king 
in disguise? Why not accept the terms of his slavery as a dis- 
guised king would, submitting to them amusedly until he could 
drop the livery at the day’s end and return to his kingdom? 

“‘Why not, indeed? He tried it, and it cured his indigestion. 
The boss cannot irritate him now. He has escaped from the evil 
of work-resentment. He is no longer torn by conflicting and fu- 
tile emotions. His blocked instinct has been deflected, and he is 
happier and more successful both in his home and in his work.” 
_ There is a lesson here that goes beyond the'case in point. We 
Americans put ourselves into our work more than foreign peoples. 
And we are more successful than they, yes. But we are not so 
happy. Why? 

“T find among my patients,” says Doctor X, “that the secret 
of happiness lies in the phrase: ‘Somebody cares.’ Success in 
your work may depend on the energy that is released under the 
instinct of self-assertion. But happiness depends much more on 
the satisfaction of the instinct of affection. I do not believe that 
there can be any happiness where this instinct is frustrated, or 
any complete unhappiness where it is satisfied. No failure in 
life is hopeless without a failure in love. And no man or woman, in 
my experience, commits suicide unless this instinct despairs. 
The failure to obtain love is the greatest tragedy of childhood, 
and the common ‘death-wish’ of the child arises from it. The 
dominant subconscious fear in adult life is fear of the loss of love 
that is greater than the fear of death; and the fear of death is 
often a substitute for it. The weakest personality can obtain 
happiness fn an atmosphere of love. The strongest and most 
successful fails of happiness if he fails of love. 

“The happy boy goes out to his playmates with a sense of self- 
approval that is founded on his mother’s approbation of him. 
So the happy man goes to his work secure in the approval of the 
woman who has replaced the image of his mother in his instinc- 
tive mind. Outside the home, both the boy and the man find 
themselves under the compulsion of another instinct—the herd- 
instinct—and in need of herd-approval. The satisfaction of 
that instinct is a powerful factor in adult happiness, but the boy 
who suffers under the disapprobation of his ‘gang’ can find some 
escape in his mother’s approbation; whereas, without her appro- 
bation, the gang-leader himself, the hero of the playground, will 
not be happy. And the same is true of the man. 

“Above all things, we need to be taught that, in order to be 
happy, we must love and be loved. But we need to be taught, 
also, the terms which love insists on making in the instinctive 
mind. The first love of our life—the child’s love for its mother— 
like all true love, has a double craving: it seeks protection and it 
desires to give protection. The youngest child, snuggling in 
its mother’s arms, will ward off a pretended attack upon her, 
and this protective attitude is basic and compulsive in the in- 
stinct. No love in adult life can be happy if it does not permit 
the protective desire to have its proper expression. That is 
one of the tragedies of illicit love—the man or the woman in a 
liaison finds the protective impulse of the instinctive mind 
frustrated by guilty circumstances, and the frustration means 
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misery. . Moreover, illicit love is commonly just sexual gratifi- 
cation, and the subconscious mind carries an instinctive horror 
of ‘sex for the sake of sex’ that is one of its strongest tabus. 
It is instinctive for a man to hate the woman who is his partner 
in purely sexual indulgence. And a woman’s sex-love, even for 
her husband, will die in her subconscious mind if she finds 
that he does not ‘care’ for her in the sense of feeling a protective 
impulse for her. 

“Tn other ways, too, the instinctive mind in love is like the 
child-mind. The child registers all criticism as dislike, and it 
is the wise husband or wife who refrains from criticism in affec- 
tion. The critic on the hearth is a persistent enemy of married 
happiness. The praise of our loved ones is as necessary to 
instinctive happiness as the approval of our mother was, and 
their disapproval is as disastrous. 

‘A child always remembers who gave ita gift. The tangible 
evidence of love is of enormous value to it. That peculiarity of 
the instinctive mind persists. Gifts in affection are more win- 
ning than words. Most potent of all are protective actions. 
The man who criticizes or humiliates or makes fun of his wife, 
particularly before others, is destroying her love and his hap- 
piness at their foundation. Her conscious mind may forgive 
him; her unconscious mind will not. 

“To the instinctive mind, I find, neither sex-love nor marriage 
is a goal. The real goal is happiness in a home founded on 
protective love for another and resonant with the voices of 
children—for nature’s goal is the creation of the child. Woven 
through the whole fabric of love runs a secret thread that is 
little understood—the craving for a child that shall be a rein- 
carnation of self, a breath of eternity made real.. The social tabu 
prevents a young girl from dreaming aloud about children, but 
all her adolescent day-dreams of her hero are subconsciously 
connected with the thought of a created life whose presence in 
her arms shall be the proof of the perfection of her womanhood. 
There is happiness in the satisfaction of that instinct and un- 
happiness in its frustration. The same thing is true, in a less 
degree, of the man. And he comes, through love of his children, 
to the great love of Christ, the love for all men.” 

All this does not mean that instinct is a better guide through 
life than intelligence. It means only that instinct is the power- 
plant which intelligence must utilize. 

“The situation,” says Doctor X, “is something like the rela- 
tion between the sailing-master of a ship and the pilot. The most 
skilful pilot is helpless if he has empty sails, just as the most 
exquisite intellectual precision without energy is hopeless apathy. 
The most energetic sailing-master without a helmsman or a 
helm is as helpless as the helmsman without the sailing-master, 
though more destructive—just as instinctive energy without 
judgment is destructive. But no progress is possible dead 
against the wind, and no will-power can make it possible. Will 
can only choose the port. Intellect can only chart the course, 
taking into account the winds that prevail. Those winds are the 
currents of instinctive energy which we must understand and 
utilize if we are to make a successful and happy voyage.” 

As it is, our education and our psychology talk about im- 
proving will-power and application as you might talk about 
improving the will-power and application of a hunting-dog, 
instead of merely showing him the fox and rewarding. him for 
catching it. And, at the same time, while we are talking about 
improving the dog as a hunter, we are beating him every time 
his instinct starts him on a chase. And then we complain of 
his apathy and lack of energy when he has been so beaten that 
the sight of game acts as a symbol of disgrace to him and he lies 
down cowed. 

“Almost every instinctive emotion of man,” says Doctor X, 
“has been blocked by the moralistic teaching that his instincts 
are base animal instincts, that he is a divine mind in a base 
animal body, that he must repress his ‘lower impulses’ or they 
will drag him down. It is as if the moralist argued: ‘Horses are 
wild animals; wild animals are dangerous animals; dangerous 
animals should be destroyed. Therefore horses should not be 
domesticated.’ That is to say: ‘Our instincts are animal in- 
stincts; animal instincts are dangerous. Therefore they should 
be repressed, not socialized—destroyed, not domesticated.’” 

The Puritans followed this logic, and it made Puritanism an 
evil thing and marked its followers with that forbidding aspect 
of gloom which is the very face of human failure. They waged 
a war of extermination against their strongest instincts, and 
the instincts won. In the course of that struggle, the Puritan 
saw his revolting instincts as the devil in him, and he burned 
them in the hallucinated form of witches. He saw his God as 
a jealous and angry God, astern Puritan (Continued on page 125) 
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The Limehouse district—London’s 
Chinatown—hides in the shadows y 
the great India Docks. It’s a place’ 
of catlike life that sees best in dark- 
ness. Only one white man knows 
Limehouse’s secrets. He proposes to 
tell them in Cosmopolitan. This is 
the first of several stories. 
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Golden 
Curls 


By Thomas 
Burke 


Author of “Limehouse Nights” 
and “ Twinkletoes,” and of the 
story on which D. W. Griffith 
based his remarkable motion- 
picture, “Broke Blossoms” 
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HE little home of Lee Quong in Lime- 
house Causeway rang with the noise of 
the evening revelers of the quarter, for 
a feast was in celebration. Across the 

blind of his window, lighted by the shop-lamps of 
the narrow street, raced and raced the antic shadows of 
those who danced and frolicked. But Lee Quong is old 
and wise, and sits apart from youthtime pleasures. 

As I entered his room, I entered purpurical darkness 
in which the window-blind made a single slab of radiance. In 
a corner, about half a yard from the floor, glowed a bead of blue 
light. The air was loaded with the reek of chandoo. The light 
spoke swiftly and softly. ‘Ao Baitho!” it chanted. 

I stood by the door and wondered how I could be expected to 
find a seat in a room which was blank with darkness and bare of 
furniture. Then a match sputtered, and Lee Quong shuffled to 
his feet, lit an oil-lamp, put his pipe away, and showed me a 
cushion on the floor. 

He bade me welcome, inquired if I had eaten my rice—and could 
I lend him half a dollar? I could, and would, on condition that he 
told me an entirely new story. He accepted my condition and 
my half-dollar; and while the crowding noise of the festival rose 
to alcoholic pitch, he spoke somewhat in this wise: 


About these great docks of London, not a while ago, lived one 
Nobby the Nark, who lounged about the waterside and ran mes- 
sages for men or, more accurately, proceeded at a moderate pace 
upon such occasional business as other men might require of him. 
During the day, when not thus occupied, he would meet men who 
took sums of money from him, and promised him six to four, or, 
it may be, ten to one, should the results of certain performances 
by horses be favorable to their doing so.. At evenings, he would 
frequent the gaming-rooms kept by the honorable Ho Foo. 
Sometimes he would gain a little, and sometimes he would lose 
much, for very highly skilled was Ho Foo in games of hazard. 

There came a night when Nobby the Nark would play pinkipo 
and chausa-bazee,. games that do not lightly yield their benefits 
to the cumbrous mental processes of those who do occasional 
work at the waterside. Very seriously did Nobby strive with the 
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Lee Quong bade me welcome, 
inquired if I had eaten my 
rice—and could I lend him 
half a dollar? 


games; but at the night’s end, honorable. Ho Foo held, not only 
the cash of Nobby but the scrawled promise of Nobby to pay very 
much more. Now, it was imperative that Nobby should hasten 
to redeem that promise; for, should he fail to do so, he would be 
forever forbidden the gaming-room of Ho Foo, and Ho Foo would 
pass the word to all other gaming rooms; and life without a gam- 
ing-room would have but little savor for Nobby the Nark. 

Four days passed into the upper air, and no word came to Ho 
Foo from Nobby of the money that should fulfil the written 
promise. Now, Nobby was the father of a daughter who kept 
house for him and worked for both of them at an adjacent fac- 
tory; and this story to which the honorable guest deigns to listen 
is properly the story of this daughter. 

On the evening following, Ho Foo was taking the air round 
the gates of the West India Dock, where the seamen gather to 
talk, when he heard soft sounds as of one ill at ease. Drawing 
near, he saw, iri a dim’corner, this daughter of Nobby. Very fair 
was this maiden, and brave was her carriage. Upon her head 
were many honey-colored curls, cunningly held captive by a little 
time-worn hat. But to-night her carriage was subdued, and in 
her large eyes hovered many tears. Now, to the keeper of a 
gaming-house, nothing is more moving than the sight of distress, 
and Ho Foo engaged her in sympathetic talk. 

As he heard her tale, sorrow and anger rushed upon him, and 
he reproached himself that his gaming-house should have brought 
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such disorder of mind upon so faira maid. For, from her words, 
he learned that Nobby, her father, had encountered much diffi- 


culty in procuring the necessary sum that should redeem his written: 


leaves and admit him once more to the gaming-tables, and, grow- 
ing fretful from this continued abstinence from his favorite pas- 
time, had bade her go out to the dock gates, where gathered the 
seamen, and procure it by some means from them; nor should 
she return to their home until she had so done. 

Emotions of an entirely unpleasant nature enveloped the mind 

of the honorable Ho Foo at this, and he tolded his hands and 
turned his thoughts inward. Thereafter, he spoke, saying: 
' “This one is indeed in torment at the words of the daughter of 
Nobby the Nark. O maiden, go home; go freely home! © Turn 
from this base resort and go home in tranquillity. Return to 
the altogether despicable one, Nobby, and say to him that his 
written leaves are restored to him. Take them, little chrysan- 
themum, and put your mind in order, and fill your heart once 
again with emotions of an agreeable nature.” 

There sprang into her face that which told him his words were 
goodto her. Sothey parted—she happily to her father, no longer 
fearful of what the night might bring; white Ho Foo passed on 
to take the air, and his mind walked in the clear spaces of right- 
doing. 

But there were certain base men, hirelings of the lawgivers, 
who, knowing nothing of this right-doing, fixed their eyes upon 
his wrong-doing in disregard of their laws against gambling. 
And so it fell, one night, that a company of men set out from an 
office of the lawand entered the gaming-house of Ho Foo and haled 
him before the justices. There they laid two charges upon him: 
that he was the keeper of a gaming-house, and that he had in his 
possession many ounces of the Great Tobacco. Heavy was the 
sum that he was commanded to surrender ere he might go free— 
nay, all he possessed, and more—-so that he was driven to sell all 
things that he might satisfy them. 

Ho Foo was now driven to sleeping in a poor back room, 
empty of any appointments; and there he lay unheeded, while 
about the streets his downfall occasioned agreeable diversion 
among his friends and those who had frequénted his tables. 

There he lay, and to his uneasiness of mind came sickness 
of the body. None came to succor or to nourish him. On the 
bare floor he lay in misery; and those who 
heard of his plight said that they hoped 
others were providing him with what was 
necessary. But in apace of days the . 
tale of his sickness came to the ears of the 
daughier of Nobby the Nark, and her 
heart was moved and she was sorely 
troubled. She had not forgotten—what 
woman would?—his beautiful service to 
her in her distress, and she cast eagerly 
about her for means to help him. But— 
alas!—turn as she would, she found none. 
Ho Foo,’she had been told, was stricken 
with a fever, and his malady demanded 
fresh fruits and cool jellies and gentle 
drafts, which were not to be had for the 
few pence that remained of her week’s 

‘wages. She even looked about their 
miserable attic home lest there might be 
: something that she could spare on which 
some shillings might be obtained. But 
nothing was there save the poorest and 
most necessary appointments of daily life. 

Then, one morning, as she dressed hastily 
for the factory, pondering still the case 
of Ho Foo and looking blankly into a 
chipped scrap of mirror, it suddenly came 
to her that she had long been carrying 
money about her person. It was in her 
hands now, fine coils of spun gold which 
she was piling loosely upon her head. 
There lay her means of succoring Ho Foo, 
and the aid would be sweeter and more 
potent since it was part of herself. 

Well, that evening, when she was home 
from the factory, she sat down before the 
scratched mirror and let down her hair, which tumbled 
in a cascade of light. Slowly, sadly, yet glad for the ser- 
vice that she might bring a friend, she took scissors and cut off 
a curl from either side and laid them upon the table before her 
and wept upon them. Then, resolutely, she cut two more curls. So 
did she yet four times more, till twelve golden curls lay spent upon 
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Twelve Golden Curls 


the table. These she made into a small parcel. Then, barbed 
and cropped of her beauty, ludicrous to look upon, she crept out 


to one who had dealings in hair. And when that one saw the / 


refined quality of the hair, his eyes glistened, and he turned his 
mind into itself for aspace of minutes. When he spoke, he named 
a sum of money which, he said, he might, with great ado, recover 
when he should have treated the curls with the skill that was 
his—a sum utterly inadequate to the purpose for which it was re- 
quired. But the large experience which the maid’s penury had 
given her in bargaining came to her aid, and much talk passed 
between them until, at last, she left with many shillings. 

Then did she hasten to procure delicacies and comforts for the 
poor Ho Foo; and oh, my son, this child, shorn and disfigured as 
she was, careful as she was of her fair name, steadfast as she was 
in bearing herself properly before her neighbors, hesitated not to 
go to the bare room where lay my countryman, and tend him, 
and lave his head, and feed him with the dainty foods that he 
was too weak to give himself. Bold was her spirit in thus chal- 
lenging the good report of her kind and imperiling her bright fame 
—bold her spicit and very tender her heart. Many nights she 
went to him and gave-him of her care, and sorely grieved was he 
when his eyes discovered the sacrifice of her beauty. He would 
have refused her ministrations and her baskets of delicacies, 
but she would not hear him, and he was indeed too weak to con- 
test. So she continued to visit him till the store of shillings was 
spent. Then she came no more. But her work was done, and 
soon Ho Foo was able to rise and take the air of Pennyfields. 

She came to him no more. Many days he lingered about 
West India Dock Road, hoping to see her and tell: her .of his 
thankful heart. He would not go to her lest he thus bring base 
remarks upon her; he would wait at corners, thinking that she 
might pass. And at last he despatched a little boy as mes- 
senger to say that he again was well and was burning prayer- 
papers in her name for gratitude. 

Ill tidings came back with the messenger. Her sweet service 
had driven the fever from Ho Foo, and it had entered into 
her. On thé bed in her attic she lay, broken of beauty, and 
suffering. 

Meekly did Ho Foo plead to Nobby the Nark that he might 
be permitted to attend her, to sit at her door in case of urgent 
need, to perform domestic duties. But 
Nobby the Nark replied with coarse words 
and evil insinuations and brutal looks and 
snarls. So Ho Foo could but wait in the 
street outside, and watch—and call his good 
spirits to her aid. 

In few days it wasdone. From that poor 
attic she passed, even as Ho Foo stood in 
the street below, with bowed head, as he 
had stood every day. 

But that is not the end. When the 
news came to him, Ho Foo went from that 
darkened street with a high resolve. A 
few small coins he had; and when he had 
performed rites above them, he took them 
to a gaming-house, then newly opened, 
and his good spirits went with him. He 
came away, long past the noon of night, 
and his belt was weighted with many 
coins and rolls of paper money. 

Next day, he sought piously for the mer- 
chant in hair; and when he had found him 
he inquired of him concerning twelve 
golden curls recently bought. And lo, 
there, in a small box, they lay, even as 
they had been delivered. Then did Ho 
Foo inquire the price at which the mer- 
chant would relinquish them; and when 
the merchant demanded of him four times 
that which he had given for them, Ho Foo 
quietly paid and carried the curls rever- 
ently away. 

Sorrow and misfortune had come at once 
to two poor people remote in birth and creed 
—Ho Foo and the daughter of Nobby the 

- Nark, and from this bond sprang love ever- 
lasting. For,'with the rest of thelargesumofmoney that hehad won, 
Ho Foo opened a little tea-room in the Causeway; and in a corner 
of that tea-room he made a shrine, and in that shrine he hung the 
twelve golden curls, and beneath them he wrote fairly, in his own 
characters and in the characters of this country, their story; and 


the place is known as the Tea-room of the Twelve Golden Curls. -~|- 
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As he heard her tale, sorrow and anger rushed upon him, and he reproached himself that his gaming-house should 


have brought such disorder of mind upon so fair a maid 


The Tea-room. of the Twelve Golden Curls is built on sacri- 
fice and gratitude; and there, because of one white girl’s gracious 
heart, your countrymen and mine now gather in friendship and 
pass the hours in amity. And if any dispute ever arise between - 
a white man and one of us, it is the custom that if one of them cry, 
“Let us talk of it at the Tea-room of the Twelve Golden Curls,”’ 
the dispute is ended, and courtesies pass in place of angry words. 

And that is the story of the Twelve Golden Curls. 


“Lee Quong,” I cried indignantly, “‘it isn’t true! I don’t believe 
aword of it. The Chinese and the whites don’t dwell together in 


amity. You know as well asIdothat they don’t. And there’s no 
tea-house here called the Tea-room of the Twelve Golden Curis.” 

But Lee Quong was impenitent. Placidly he picked up his 
opium-pipe. 

“The words of the elegant visitor to this despicable hovel,” 
he remarked, “have much truth. - The nature of the relations 
at present exiting in this quarter between the white men and my 
countrymen are undoubtedly not to be described as amicable. 
Which is precisely the reason why this one has just invented and 
related the unprofitable and wholly fabulous story to which 
his refined and exalted guest has so politely listened.” 
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A 1920-Style 
Detective Story 


Illustrated by 
Harrison Fisher 


RTHUR BORLAND lay dead from an 
overdose of morphine in the shabby 


third-story bedroom of a Chicago 
lodging-house on Crabb Street. He 
was the only son of Matthias Borland, a mil- 
lionaire lumberman, but‘he was also a forger, outlaw, and’ 
outcast—one of those incorrigibles that inscrutable Fate 
sometimes inflicts upon respectable parents. 

Several years before this, his aged, widowed father had 
married a young woman. Husband and wife had visited the 
outcast son in his dingy lodging-house and found him dead 


the building, and Ben Bodet wac alone in the third-story bed- 
room—for the still form on the bed, covered by a hastily drawn 
sheet, no longer counted as human company. 

Ben Bodet’s business was mainly with outlaws—not the dra- 
matic sort, in sombrero and chaps, six-shooter in hand, who 
lead a flourishing, posthumous, and highly idealized existence 
on the moving-picture screen, but conventionally dressed, 
pleasant-mannered gentlemen, often living at the most expensive 
hotels, who prey on banks by means of spurious paper. Arthur 
Borland, in his more prosperous days, had been one of that sort. 
Bodet had followed his trail to this poor room where now only the 
empty shell of the man lay, and he had there witnessed a moving 
scene when the honorable old father sat beside the dead body of 
his dishonored son, the young wife kneeling by. That scene 
_ stirred his emotions. Still, his professional instincts were 

ve. 

He was certain that Arthur Borland had been a confederate of 
other unusually skilful and daring forgers who were still at large. 
For one thing, a gang, of which Borland was a member, had 
victimized three Chicago banks to the extent of a hundred and 
sixty thousand dollars. Undoubtedly there were other counts 
against them. Bodet could be sympathetic to human woe and 
still keep all the points of the game in mind. So, as soon as he 
was assured that the Borlands had left the building, he began a 
systematic search of the room. 

In the breast-pocket of the dead man’s coat, hanging from a 
common iron hook affixed to the inner side of the door, he found 
a letter addressed in a woman’s hand to Mr. A. B. James at that 
street and number, James being the name Borland had used 
there. The postmark showed that it had been mailed in New 
— three days before and received in Chicago the day before. 

t ran: 


Dear Cutnk: Johnson wants you back in the store. SodoI. He 
understands now. We know he had no cause. Smith got the money. 
I got your address from him. We will go ahead with the big deal. It 
is Lound to come your way finally. Remember what I told you the 
last time. I’m scared about that. For God’s sake, don’t. Come 
back, Chink. Everybody says so. It will be all right. 
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from an overindulgence in one of his vices. They had now left - 


The handwriting was good; the plain stationery was good. 
Some conjectural outlines of a situation rose in Bodet’s mind. 
He had speculated a bit before this as to how Arthur Borland had 
come to the desperate pass of a shabby lodging-house and empty 
pockets. It might have been cards; it might have been mor- 
phine; it might have been a row with his confederates. Well, 
this letter suggested a row. ‘We know he had no cause” might 
mean unwarranted jealousy. “Smith,” apparently, had de- 
manded some money; and Bodet knew that Borland had re- 
ceived a sum of money soon after reaching Chicago. Probably 
that was the money Smith had got. “The big deal” was very 
likely some enterprise in crime. What was it that “A” wanted 
him to remember and was scared about, and asked him for God’s 
sake not todo? Was it morphine? That seemed likely. 

Bodet also found that the cheap bowl and pitcher on the 
warped_wash-stand had been moved to one side, and a fountain 
pen*lay there, as though the lodger had been using the wash- 
stand for a writing-desk. And on the floor beside it were some 
torn and crumpled bits of paper. Evidently Borland had been 
trying to write a letter, but the writing was an undecipherable 
scrawl, like that of a man far gone from the effects of a drug. 
Probably it was the last thing the forger had done before tumbling 
on the bed. 

Looking more closely at the torn envelop, it occurred to Bodet 
that an address m‘ght be made out. Some of the scrawls were 
attempts at numerals—perhaps “65” with some numbers before 
it. He rather thought, by taking sufficient pains, a man could 
make out an address on Sixty-fifth Street, New York. And one 
of those scrawls certainly resembled the capital letter ‘““W.” 

Presumably, Borland had attempted to answer the letter 
which Bodet had just read. Probably, if a man studied out that 
address, or as near as he could come to it, and wired it on to the 
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She now felt herself in the presence of a superhunter, a hunter 
' of men. She saw that he was fairly oblivious of her 
except as a feature of the trail; his mind burned 
to the single point of the quarry 


police in New York and the police in New York should make a 
skilful descent upon the address, they would get their hands on 
somebody they wanted. 

Professionally speaking, Bodet’s duty seemed clear enough. 
But he had witnessed one poignant bit of tragedy in that room 
within the half-hour—when old Matthias Borland dropped into 
the chair at the bedside, and his young wife, who had tried to help 
this scapegrace son, knelt at his side. She lent a reconciling and 
absolving beauty to it. Another bit of tragedy seemed to be in 
his grasp in these pieces of paper. A woman who wrote a nice 
hand on nice stationery had also, it seemed, been trying to help 
this man out of his errors. She was scared about his drug, 
and if anybody had been jealous, there had been no cause. 
“Come back, Chink!” her voice called across a thousand miles. 
Who doesn’t know the fond, anxious call of a woman’s voice? 
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And Chink would never come back;. he 
hadn’t remembered, and lay dead in a 
shabby room. 

Bodet’s neutral-toned, unhandsome 
face wore a very grave expression; his 
round gray eyes, seemed to be looking 
at something far off. The impress of 
tragedy redeemed by love was strong on 
his mind. So he coolly committed a 
crime. That is, he just: stuck the bits of 
paper in his pocket and dismissed any 
intention of taking proper action upon 
them; and by way of final answer to his 
professional conscience, he growled to 
himself, “Detecting can go to the devil 
for the rest of this afternoon.” 

Four persons beside himself knew that 
the dead man was Arthur Borland, son of 
the millionaire. They were the millionaire 
‘himself, his wife, Josiah Horrow, first vice- 
president of the Lumberman’s National 
Bank, and Peter Backus, head of the 
famous detective agency that bore his 
name. None of them had any interest in 
making that knowledge public and so 
adding to the grief and humiliation of the 
scapegrace’s honorable old father. By a 
little quiet management, the body was 
buried under a death certificate which 
gave the name as A. B. James. 


But in the underworld, as in the over- 
world, such things have their own way 
of getting about. Only a fortnight after 
the obscure burial, a man applied his 
latch-key to the hall door of a flat on 
Sixty-fifth Street, in New York, hung up 
his straw hat in the vestibule, and went 
on into the living-room. 

He was known to the landlord and 
tradespeople as Mr. John Wenham. One 
would have guessed his age at forty or a 
little under. He was dressed in just the 
way that attracts no attention from any- 
body, but gives a vague impression of 
being the way in which everybody else, 
unless they are noticeably shabby or 
noticeably trig, is dressed. His reddish 
beard was neatly trimmed to a point, his 
darker hair coarse and upstanding. His 
shoulders sloped to an unusual degree, 
and he was lightly built, yet wiry. A 
back view showed that his neck was un- 
usually thick for one of his weight, indi- 
cative of high vital energy. His eyes 
were mottled, neither blue nor gray, with 
an odd thrust in them—a sort of stand- 
ing challenge. 

The living-room into which he stepped may have been a home 
of crime, but it looked just like any moderately prosperous, virtu- 
ous, contented domestic scene. A dark-haired, pretty girl of five 
or thereabouts sat on the floor in the bay window, gravely trying 
to embroider a simple pattern on stamped cloth. Near her, a 
woman reclined in an armchair reading a magazine. One would 
have put her age at thirty. Her lusterless black hair was parted 
in the middle and combed smoothly down over her ears. Strongly 
carved brow, nose, and chin gave her profile a bold but graceful 


e. 

When Wenham stepped in, the child looked up at him with a 
perfect neutrality that neither welcomed nor repelled—exactly 
as though her attention had been attracted by the moving of a 
piece of furniture. ‘The woman lowered the magazine to her lap. 
Her lips curved slightly in a smile. Undemonstrative as it was, 
it welcomed him. 

He was looking more grave than common as he crossed the 
room and took a chair near her—sitting down squarely, his 
trunk erect, his hands on his knees; for he helplessly had to 
do everything in an aggressive manner. cael 

“Chink is dead,” he said. “I just heard it this afternoon. 
It was the dope.” : 

Her face showed pain, and she gave a soft little moan. 

“Oh, Jim!” 
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42 
He waited decently a moment and added: 


“He passed out two weeks ago in that lodging-house in Chicago. 


Billy heard it to-day and told me.” 

The little girl had got up from the floor and stepped to her 
mother’s side, holding the small embroidery-frame in a chubby 
hand, her round eyes staring wide at Wenham. ‘Her mother in- 
stinctively put an arm round her. 

“Poor old Chink!” she murmured. 
Poor old Chink!” 

The child pressed against her mother’s side and whispered to 
her, with incredulous awe and as though she must have her 
mother’s humanizing affirmation as against the statement of the 
aggressive person who sat opposite, 

“Mother, is uncle Chinky dead?” 

“Yes, honey,” said her mother, with a hug. 
dear. He was taken sick and died in Chicago.” 

Wenham observed this byplay between mother and child, and 
he observed the mother’s expression of grief with a perfectly 
decent respect. He himself was rather decently sorry that his 
friend was dead, although it would hardly have occurred to him 
to say so. That was a thing to be taken for granted. And he 
had something else on his mind—something not dead and done 
with but much alive. His mottled eyes showed it as he looked 
very significantly at his wife and observed, 

“We will go ahead just the same.” 

Of course he would immediately come back to business—live 
business. She knew that well enough, knowing him as she did. 
So, after a moment, she sent the little girl out of the room in 
order that he might describe the plan which had, quite auto- 
matically, begun to shape itself in his mind the instant he learned 
that Arthur Borland, only issue of Matthias Borland, had de- 
parted this life. 

Long since, the plan had been practically made. It hinged 
upon the forgery of a will. Arthur Borland was indubitably the 
son and only living issue of an aged man worth six million dollars 
or more. In the light of Arthur Borland’s record, there was no 
reason to suppose that his father would bequeath him more than 
some small annuity. Forging a will more in accord with the 
claims of blood and with their own desires would naturally occur 
to professional forgers. But,as the man now known as John 
Wenham was always insisting, any fool can forge a signature. 
Getting the money and then getting away with it required 
ability of a far higher order. Supplying that ability, rather than 
the mere childish business of imitating a signature, was his 
specialty. 

Arthur Borland himself was a dubious claimant to anything 
except a long term in the penitentiary. A wife and child could 
claim much more persuasively. John Wenham undertook to 
provide them. The woman to whom he was married and her 
child seemed fitted by Providence for the réles. Moreover— 
which was a capital point—that arrangement would throw the 
booty directly into his net rather than into Arthur Borland’s net. 
He preferred to do the dividing himself. With people of their 
— shifting lives, weaving a plausible story was not very 

' At a date suitable to the plot, a certain marriage had ‘been per- 
formed at Crown Point, Indiana. The bridegroom had not 
given the name Arthur Borland, and, in fact, was not Arthur 
Borland. But Arthur Borland had convincing reasons for not 
giving hisown name. They would allege that, under that name, 
he wedded the lady who presented herself as his wife and the 
mother of his child. Other circumstances—as where Borland and 
wife had lived at various times, where their child had been born, 
and the like—were carefully devised, a superstructure of fiction 
being laid on a foundation of fact, and corroborative evidence, or 
what looked like corroborative evidence, skilfully prepared. 
They were ready to convince anybody who didn’t investigate too 
closely that Arthur Borland had married, and that a certain 
round-faced, dark-haired, innocent little girl was the grand- 
daughter of Matthias Borland, millionaire. 

But something else was necessary—that is, to build up a 
plausible story as to how Matthias Borland came to know 
of the existence of this grandchild, came to be convinced 
it it was his grandchild, and so to make a will in the child’s 
favor. 

That involved considerable difficulty. While Wenham was 
pondering the difficulty, an unfortunate rupture occurred. 
Borland fled to Chicago and there died. Wenham would not 
have lifted a finger to remove his friend and associate from this 
life; but since Providence had removed him, Wenham instantly 
saw that the circumstance was rather more likely to be fortunate 
for him than otherwise, and, with a cool singleness of mind, he 


“TI was afraid of it. 


“Tt’s too bad, 
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prepared to take advantage of the good luck—Borland being 
dead and so, save for a swift, passing instant of decent regret, 
completely canceled out of the game. 

Getting in touch with Matthias Borland in Chicago was 
neither easy nor safe. There were too many detectives about. 
But in the middle of November Mr. Borland and wife went, as 
usual, to their pleasant winter home in Santa Barbara, which was 
a much more favorable field from Wenham’s point of view. 
Early in December, therefore, he went to Santa Barbara, ac- 
companied by the lady who was to pose as Borland’s daughter- 
in-law and her little girl, and a confederate who took the name of 
Charles Truax. The lady wrote Mr. Borland a letter. He con- 
sented to see her. She took the pretty child to his house, man- 
aged the interview with admirable skill, repeating her carefully 
rehearsed story and presenting some proofs of her marriage to 
Arthur Borland. 

Now, Matthias Borland knew very little indeed of his son’s 
life during the last ten years. About all he knew was that the 
less he was acquainted with its details the less unhappy he was 
likely to be. That the outcast had married this attractive, well- 
mannered woman, and that this pretty little girl was his issue 
seemed inherently probable enough. Looking at the handsome, 
intelligent, modestly-spoken woman, and resting his old hand 
for a moment on the pretty child’s head, Matthias Borland 
really hoped it was so. That would be something saved out 
of an otherwise complete wreck. But the softening of his 
heart did not extend to his head. Many painful experiences 
long ago had taught him that his son was an utter rogue and 
liar whom not even a father could trust in any matter in- 
volving money. He had no doubt that his son, in all the latter 


years of his life, had associated with people of the same stamp, ° 


and he didn’t propose to be swindled by any such associates. 
He treated the lady kindly, very gladly gave her a thousand 
dollars for her immediate needs, and promised to investigate 
honestly her claim. There were two interviews. Then, one 
morning, Matthias Borland was found dead in bed; his failing 
old heart had stopped. 

Which put Mr. John Wenham in the highest good humor. 
With cool, impartial singleness of mind, he regarded Mr. Borland’s 
demise at that particular time as a piece of rare good luck. His 
purpose had been accomplished, for it could now be shown beyond 
question that Matthias Borland knew of his putative daughter- 
in-law and granddaughter. Moreover, Wenham had a date on 
which Mr. Borland had spent more than an hour alone in the busi- 
ness section of Santa Barbara. He chose that as the date of the 
forged will. Returning to Chicago directly after the death of Mr. 
Borland, he engaged Colonel Adam Rood, a member of the bar 
who specialized in criminal practise, and whose reputation was 
somewhat high in the sense in which that term is applied to game. 
He by no means told Colonel Rood that the will was spurious, 
and as there was a large fee in prospect, Rood was by no means 
disposed to inquire too particularly into that. He listened to 
Wenham’s statement of the case, which struck him as a highly 
promising one. So he duly filed for probate what purported to 
be the last will and testament of Matthias Borland, the testator’s 
signature being duly witnessed by John Wenham and Charles 
Truax. The instrument devised one-third of the estate to May 
Voss Borland, widow of the testator, and all the remainder in 
trust for the benefit of Martha Jane Borland, infant grand- 
daughter of the testator. But it was so drawn that, in fact, 
Alice Fuller Borland, daughter-in-law of the testator and mother 
of said Martha Jane Borland, had practically complete control of 
the money. 

This was a decided shock to Messrs. Goodyear, Prickett, & 
Estes, who had long been Matthias Borland’s attorneys. They 
had a will, dated three years before, which left one million dol- 
lars, the Chicago home, and the California home to May Voss 
Borland, and all the remainder of the estate to the furtherance of 
a plan for the technical education of boys and girlsof poor parents 
on which Mr. Borland had spent much thought and which had 
seemed to be close to his heart. ‘The widow’s share was less than 
she could have held at law, but she had heartily sympathized 
with her aged husband’s wish to. make his fortune as useful as 
possible to the unfortunate. 
knew, it was on her insistence that her legacy had been fixed at 
only half her lawful share; a million, she said, was more than all 
the money she required. Goodyear, Prickett, & Estes had not 
intended to file their will until Mrs. Borland returned to Chicago 
in the spring. 

When the other will was filed, she came on immediately, and 
there was presently a conference in the offices of Goodyear, 
Prickett, & Estes. Those present were Mr. Goodyear, Mr. 
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Prickett, Colonel Adam Rood, Mr. John Wenham, Mr. Charles 
Truax, May Voss Borland, and Alice Fuller Borland. 

The issue really lay between the two women, who had met be- 
fore when the claimant called on Mr. Borland in his Santa 
Barbara home. They had no occasion to address each other 
directly during the conference, but they looked at each other 
now and then, and one might have noted that there was no 
hostility in the glance on either side. 

Colonel Adam Rood, pursy, deliberate, oratorical, with a 
bulbous nose and a massive head that seemed to be trying to look 
like Daniel Webster’s, opened the discussion. He mentioned his 
client’s marriage to Arthur Borland, deceased, son of Matthias 


“Well,” said Wenham, “there's four million dollars or better in the pot” 


Borland, also deceased; the birth of their child; various details 
of the plausible story; the visit to Santa Barbara; the meeting of 
grandfather and grandchild; grandfather’s decision to make a 
will in favor of his only iiving descendant; the circumstances 
under which the will was drawn by Mr. John Wenham, who 
possessed sufficient legal knowledge for that purpose, having 
once been a student of law. Mr. John Wenham had been a 
friend since girlhood of Alice Fuller Borland; hence she had 
naturally turned to him. The will was duly signed and the 
signature duly witnessed by Mr. Wenham and Mr. Truax. 

““No one,” said the colonel impressively, “‘can be more anxious 
to avoid a contest than my client is. We are all more oF less 
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acquainted with the deplorable circumstances of 
Arthur Borland’s career during the later years of his 
life. A contest would inevitably drag all that into 
light and publicity. It is now mercifully hidden in 
the tomb. Why give the newspapers an opportunity 
to trumpet forth that Mr. Matthias Borland’s only 
son was a forger and criminal—with long stories of 
his crimes from the police records and a picture out 
of the rogues’ gallery and all that? Certainly, no one 
can be more anxious to prevent that than his widow 
and the mother of his child is. We ask you simply 
to accept this indubitable last will and testament of 
Matthias Borland, join with us in carrying it out, and 
avoid all the pain and humiliation which a contrary 
course would involve.” 

Mr. Goodyear was not oratorical. In fact, he 
rather detested speaking, and, except in the weighti- 
est cases, left that to the junior members of the firm. 
He spoke with considerable irritation, his dry, harsh. 
tones contrasting with the colonel’s mellifluous flow. 

“We're as ready as anybody to carry out the last 
will of Matthias Borland. That’s exactly what we 
propose to do. He made a will that left the bulk of 
his fortune for a benevolent purpose that he’d spent a 
lot of time and thought on. So far as any of us know 
—any of us who were associated with him—he was 
spending time and thought on that right up to the 
last. We don’t say -he didn’t change his mind and 
make a new will. Wedo say it’s mighty odd that he 
should have made a new will and never mentioned 
it to his wife, who was his constant companion and 
who, I know, had his implicit confidence. It’s no 
mere selfish interest on her part. She gets twice as 
much money under this Santa Barbara document as 
under the other one. She wants, simply, to carry 
out her husband’s will, whatever it was—and to know 
that she is carrying it out. Matthias Borland was a 
good business man. [I say it’s odd that he should 
have signed as slipshod a will as that Santa Barbara 
document is. It pretends to leave the residue of the 
estate ini trust for a granddaughter, but it is drawn in 
such a barbarous way that there’s practically no 
trust about it. He might about as well have handed 
over the money to the,granddaughter’s mother out- 
right and done with it.” He frowned over at Mr. 
John Wenham, who sat modestly against the wall, 
adding: “‘This gentleman says he once studied law. I 
can’t compliment him on his progress.” 

Other eyes in the room naturally turned to Mr. 
Wenham. He met them with imperturbable poise 
and replied coolly: 

“Mr. Borland wanted it that way. He said the 
child’s mother could be more depended upon than 
anyone else to look out for her interests.” 

Mr. Goodyear’s only reply to that statement was a 
grunt, apparently expressing disdain. 

“We propose to satisfy ourselves that this was 
Matthias Borland’s last will before we accept it,”’ he 
snapped. 

Coionel Rood dandled his eye-glasses and observed: 

“There is the signature. Here are the witnesses 
ready to prove the signature under oath in the manner 
prescribed by law. We have proof of the marriage 
and of the relationship of the child to Matthias Bor- 
land. Anybody might spend a hundred years investigating 
anything and still raise doubts about it. We are very anxious 
to avoid a contest and scandal, But I must advise my client to 
go ahead within a reasonable time—a short time—and prove 
the will and claim the estate.” 

“We should certainly oppose any such move at this time,” 
said Mr. Goodyear decisively. 

_ ‘This is the tenth,” said Colonel Rood mellifluously, dandling 
his eye-glasses, but his eyes narrowing to fighting slits. “We 
will wait until the fifteenth.” 

Mr. Goodyear said nothing to that ultimatum, but looked 
pugnacious; whereupon the conference broke up in a rather ir- 
ritated frame of mind all round. Out in the corridor, John 
Wenham and Colonel Rood spoke apart for a minute. Then 
Wenham joined Mr. Truax and Alice Fuller Borland, who had 
waited for him near the elevators. The three went down to the 
street, hailed a taxi-cab, and were driven over to the Maryland 
Hotel on the North Side, which was their Chicago domicile. 


Wenham sat squarely in the cab, his trunk erect, his hands on 
his knees, his mottled eyes fixed on the road ahead. Ina moment, 
he lifted one hand to pluck thoughtfully at his neatly trimmed 
reddish beard, and, with a caution that had become fairly in- 
stinctive, he looked to see that the cab windows were closed be- 
fore speaking under his breath. 

“They’re stalling us along in hopes of getting something on us. 
Probably they figure that we’re old pals of Chink’s, so we must 
be crooks, and if they can stall us off long enough, they’ll turn up 
a trump.” 

He had pretty accurately comprehended Goodyear, Prickett, 
& Estes’ state of mind. They were suspicious, and already had 
detectives at work checking up various details of Mr. Wenham’s 
elaborate romance. Obviously, if the investigation were sufti- 
ciently long and thorvugh, it would turn up a trump. 

“I don’t like it,” said John Wenham presently—not bitterly 
or with any other emotion, but as a detached statement of fact. 
He had counted on the extreme plausibility of his story, on the 
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The child pressed 
against her mother's 
side and whispered 
to her, with incredu- 
lous awe, “Mother, 
is uncle Chinky 


dead?” 


appeal of a handsome young woman and a pretty, innocent child, 
and especially on the natural reluctance of Matthias Borland’s 
widow and old friends to take a course that would involve pub- 
lishing the disgraceful career of his son. But he and Truax at 
least were sticking their necks in a noose every hour they remained 
in Chicago. “I don’t like it,” he repeated. 

Wenham was still in that frame of mind, sitting in his modest 
room in the Maryland Hotel, when the telephone-bell rang. He 
took down the receiver and heard a strange, masculine voice 


say: 
“Ts this Mr. Wenham? . . . John Wenham? . . . You don’t 

know me, but I cin tell you something that’s worth a million 

dollars to you. Come down town to the Brownstone Hotel and 


come up to room 1123. I'll be waiting for you there. Just 


open the door and walk in. Come right away. I’m in room 
1123 now.” 

An odd invitation, certainly; but Wenham was only a second 
in deciding to accept it. He took a cab down to the Brownstone 
Hotel, went up to the eleventh floor, found room number 1123, 
gave a tap on the door, turned the knob, and stepped in. ‘ 

A man of fifty or thereabouts sat in an armchair by the win- 
dow, his hands folded in his lap. After Wenham had seated 
himself, the man looked him hard in the eye for a moment, then 
wetted his lips with his tongue and spoke firmly—although the 
firmness seemed to be achieved by an effort. ~ ' 

“My name is Horrow—Josiah Horrow. I’m vice-president 
of the Lumberman’s National Bank. That Borland will you 
have filed for probate is a forgery. (Continued on page 192) 
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Lhree people you will never forget: 


eer Otp Larrp—Hector McKaye, millionaire lumber king, 
a fine old gentleman who has centered the great hopes of a 
mighty life in his son, to whose broad shoulders’ he has now 
shifted the vast McKaye enterprises. 

THE Younc Larrp—Donald McKaye, who is torn between his 
love for his father and his love for Nan, his marriage to whom 
he ‘eels would break his proud old father’s heart. 

Tue Ourcast or Port AGNEw—“ Nan of the Sawdust Pile,” 
ostracized by the townsfolk, who has made two mistakes in 
life. She has been deceived into motherhood by a bigamist, 
whom she left, and she has fallen in love with Donald McKaye, 
for whom she has named her child. 


XVIII 


T HAD been Donald McKaye’s intention to go up to the 
logging-camp on the first log-train leaving for the woods at 
seven o’clock on Monday morning, but the news of Dirty 
Dan’s plight caused him to change his plans. Strangely 

enough, his interview with his father, instead of causing him the 
keenest mental distress, had been productive of a peculiar sense 
of peace. The frank, sympathetic, and temperate manner in 
which the old laird had discussed his affair had conduced to 
produce this feeling. He passed a restful night, as his father 
observed when the pair met at the breakfast-table. 

“Well, how do you feel this morning, son?” the old man 
queried kindly. 

“Considerably better than I did before our talk last night, 
sir,’ Donald answered. 

“T haven’t slept,” old Hector continued calmly, “although I 
expect to have a little nap during the day. Just about daylight 
a comforting thought stole over me.” 

“‘T’m glad to hear it, dad.” 

“T’ve decided to repose faith in Nan, having none at all in you. 
If she truly loves you, she'll die before she’ll hurt you.” 

“‘Perhaps it may be a comfort to you to know that she has so 
expressed herself to me.” 

“‘Bless her poor heart for that! 
tically the same thing.” 

He scooped his eggs into the egg-cup and salted and peppered 
them before he spoke again. Then: 

“We'll not discuss this matter further. All I ask is that you’ll 
confine your visits to the Sawdust Pile to the dark of the moon; 
I trust to your natural desire to promote my peace of mind to see 
to it that no word of your—affair reaches your mother and sisters. 
They'll not handle you with the tact you’ve had from me.” 


However, she told me prac- 


You will come to know, incident- 
ally, Andrew Daney, the McKayes’ 
veteran general manager, fanatically 
loyal to the old laird; Mrs. McKaye 
and Donald’s two socially ambitious 
sisters, and “Dirty Dan” O’Leary. C’Leary was secretly ap- 
pointed Donald’s body-guard by the old laird and Daney after 
Donald, by fist and fire, had cleared Nan’s Sawdust Pile of 
human riffraff. And now “Dirty Dan’ is near death after a 
battle, about which he refuses any information, with a trio of 
murderers lying in wait for Donald outside Nan’s little home— 
built on the mill’s waste. 


“T can well believe that, sir. Thank you. I shall exercise the 
utmost deference to your desires consistent with an unfaltering 
adherence to my own code.” 

There it was again—more respectful defiance! Had he not, 
during the long, distressing hours of the night, wisely decided to 
leave his son’s case in the hands of God and Nan Brent, The Laird 
would have flown into a passion at that. He compromised by 
saying nothing, and the meal was finished in silence. 

After breakfast, Donald went down to the hospital to visit 
Dirty Dan. O’Leary was still alive, but very close to death; he 
had lost so much blood that he was in a state of coma. 

“He’s only alive because he’s a fighter, Mr. McKaye,” the 
doctor inforiaed Donald. ‘‘If I can induce some good healthy 
man to consent to a transfusion of blood, I think it would buck 
Dan up considerably.” 

‘“‘T’m your man,” Donald informed him. It had occurred to 
him that Dirty Dan had given his blood for the House of McKaye; 
therefore, the least he could do was to make a partial payment 
on the debt. : 

The doctor, knowing nothing of the reason for Dirty Dan’s 
predicament, was properly amazed. 

“VYou—the boss—desire to do this?” he replied. ‘‘We can 
get one of this wild rascal’s comrades——” 


“That wild rascal is my comrade, doctor. I’m more or less 


fond of Dan.” He had removed his coat and Was already rolling¢} 


up his sleeve. “I’m half Gael,” he continued smilingly, “and, 
you know, we must not adulterate Dirty Dan’s blood any more 
than is absolutely necessary. Consider the complications that 
might ensue if you gave Dan an infusion of blood from a healthy 
Italian. The very first fight he engaged in after leaving this hos- 
pital, he’d use a knife instead of nature’s weapons. Get busy!” 

But the doctor would take no liberties with the life-blood of the 
heir of Tyee until he had telephoned to The Laird. 
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The young laird of Tyee bowed 
his head. “I can't give her up. 
father,” he murmured. “By 


God, I can't!” 


“My son is the captain of his own soul,” old Hector answered 
promptly. ‘‘You just see that you do your job well; don’t hurt 
the boy or weaken him too greatly.” 


An hour after the operation, father and son sat beside Dirty 
Dan’s bed. Presently, the ivory-tinted eyelids flickered slightly, 
whereat old Hector winked sagely at his son. Then Dirty Dan’s 
whiskered upper lip twisted humorously, and he whispered 
audibly: 

“Ye young divil! Oh-ho, ye young vagabond! Faith, if The 
Laird knew what ye’re up to this night, he’d—break yer—back— 
in two halves!” 

Hector McKaye glanced apprehensively about, but. the nurse 
had left the room. He bent over Dirty Dan. 

“Shut up!” he commanded. ‘Don’t tell everything you 
know!” 

O’Leary promptly opened his eyes and gazed upon The Laird 
in profound puzzlement. 

“Wild horrses couldn’t dhrag it out o’ me,” he protested. 
“Ask me no questions an’ I’ll tell ye no lies.” 

He subsided into unconsciousness again. The doctor entered 
and felt of his pulse. 

“On the up-grade,” he announced. “He'll do.” 

“Dan will obey the voice of authority, even in his delirium,” 
The Laird whispered to his son, when they found themselves 
alone with the patient once more. “I’ll stay here until he wakes 
up rational, and silence him if, in the mean time, he babbles. 
Run along home, lad.” 

At noon, Dirty Dan awoke with the light of reason and bellig- 
erency in his eyes, whereupon The Laird questioned him, and 
developed a stubborn reticence which comforted the former to such 
a degree that he decided to follow his son home to The Dreamerie. 
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who grew there himself 


XIX 


A WEEK elapsed before Hector McKaye would 
permit his son to return to his duties. By that 
time, the slight wound in the latter’s arm where 
the vein had been opened had practically healed. 
Dirty Dan continued to improve, passed the danger- 
mark, and began the upward climb to his old vigor 
and pugnacity. Port Agnew, stirred to discussion 
over the affray, forgot it within three days, and on the following 
Monday morning Donald returned to the woods. The Laird of 
Tyee carried his worries to the Lord in prayer, and Nan Brent 
frequently forgot her plight and sang with something of the joy 
of other days. ~- 

A month passed. During that month, Donald had visited the 
Sawdust Pile once and had written Nan thrice. Also, Mrs. 
Andrew Daney, hard beset because of her second experience with 
the ‘‘Blue Bonnet” glance of a McKaye, had decided to remove 
herself from the occasions of gossip and be in position to claim an 
alibi in the event of developments. So she abandoned Daney to 
the mercies of a Japanese cook and departed for Whatc m to 
visit a married daughter. From Whatcom, she wrote her husband 
that she was enjoying her visit so much she hadn’t the slightest 
idea when she would return, and, for good and sufficient reasons, 
Daney did not urge her to change her mind. 

Presently, Mrs. McKaye and her daughters returned to Port 
Agnew. His wife’s letters to The Laird had failed to elicit any 
satisfactory reason for his continued stay at home, and inasmuch 
as all three ladies were deferring the trip to Honolulu on his 
account, they had come to a mutual agreement to get to close 
quarters and force a decision. 

Mrs. McKaye had been inside The Dreamerie somewhat less 
than five minutes before her instinct as a woman, coupled with her 
knowledge as a wife, informed her that her spouse was troubled 
in his soul. Always tactless, she charged him with it, and when 
he denied it, she.was certain of it. So she pressed him further, 
and was informed that he had a business deal on; when she 
interrogated him as to the nature of it (something she had not 
done in years), he looked at her and smoked contemplatively. 
Immediately she changed the subject of conversation, but made 
a mental resolve to keep her eyes and her earsopen. ,. - 
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The Fates decreed that she should not have long to wait. 
Donald came home from the logging-camp the following Saturday 
night, and the family, having finished dinner, were seated in the 
living-room. The Laird was smoking and staring moodily out to 
sea; Donald-was reading; Jane was at the piano softly playing 
ragtime, and Mrs. McKaye and Elizabeth were knitting socks for 
suffering Armenians when the telephone-bell rang. Jane imme- 
diately left the piano and ‘went out into the entrance-hall to 
answer it, the servants having gone down to Port Agnew to a 
motion-picture show. A moment later, she returned to the 
living-room, leaving the door to the entrance-hall open. 

“You’re wanted on the telephone, Don!” she cried gaily. 
“Such a sweet voice, too!” 

Mrs. McKaye and Elizabeth looked up from their knitting. 
They were not accustomed to having Donald called to the tel- 
ephone by young ladies. Donald laid his magazine aside and 
strode to the telephone; The Laird faced about in his chair, and a 
harried look crept into his eyes. 

“Close the door to the entrance-hall, Jane,’’ he commanded. 

“Oh, dear me, no!” his spoiled daughter protested. “It would 
be too great a strain on our feminine curiosity not to eavesdrop on 
Don’s little romance.” 


“Close it!” The Laird repeated. He was too late. Through 
the open door, Donald’s voice reached them: 
“Oh, you poor girl! I’m so sorry, Nan dear. I'll be over 


His voice dropped several octaves, but the 


immediately.” 
“Be brave, 


. words came to the listeners none the less distinctly. 
sweetheart.” 

Mrs. McKaye glanced at her husband in time to see him avert 
his face; she noted how he clutched the arm of his chair. 

To quote a homely phrase, the cat was out of the bag at last. 
Donald’s face wore a troubled expression as he reentered the liv- 
ing-room. His mother spoke first. 

“Donald! My son!” she murmured tragically. 

“Hum-m-m!” The Laird grunted. The storm had broken at 
last, and, following the trend of human nature, he was conscious 

_ of sudden relief. 

Jane was the first to recover her customary aplomb. 

“Don dear,” she cooed throatily, “are we mistaken in our 
assumption that the person with whom you have just talked is 
Nan Brent?” 

“Your penetration does you credit, Jane. It was.” 

___ “And did our ears deceive us or did we really hear you call her 
‘dear’ and ‘sweetheart??” 
“Tt is quite possible,” Donald answered. He crossed the room 
: and paused beside his father. ‘Caleb Brent blinked out a few 
. minutes ago,dad. It was quitesudden. Heart-trouble. Nan’s 
all alone down there, and of course she needs help. I’m going. 
T'll leave to you the job of explaining the situation to mother and 
the girls. Good-night, pop; I think you understand.” 

Mrs. McKaye was too stunned, too horrified, to find refuge 
in tears. 

“How dare that woman ring you up?” she demanded haugh- 

‘tily. ‘The hussy!” 

“Why, mother dear, she has to have help,’’ her son suggested 
reproachfully. 

“But why: from you, of all men? I forbid you to go!” his 
mother quavered. ‘You must have more respect for us. Why, 

‘what will people say?” 

“To hell with what people say! They'll say it, anyhow,” 
roared old Hector. Away down i in his proud old heart he felt a 
few cheers rising for his son’s manly action, albeit the necessity 
‘for that action was wringing his soul. “’Tis no time for idle 
-spierin’. Away with you, lad! Comfort the puir lass. ’Tis 
no harm-to-play a man’s part. Hear me,” he growled; “I'll 
nae have my soncy lad abused.” 

“Dad’s gone back to the Hielands. ’Nough said.” Elizabeth 
had recovered her customary jolly poise. Wise enough, through 
long experience, to realize that when her father failed to throttle 
that vocal heritage from his forebears, war impended, she gath- 
‘ered up her knitting and fled to her room. 

Jane ran to her mother’s side, drew the good lady’s head down 
on her shoulder, and faced her brother. 

“Shame! Shame!” she cried sharply. 
How could you hurt dear mother so!” 

- This being the cue for her mother to burst into violent weeping, 
forthwith the poor soul followed up the cue. Donald, sore beset, 
longed to take her in his arms and kiss away her tears, but some- 
thing warned him that such action would merely serve to accentu- 
ate the domestic tempest, so, with a despairing glance at old 
Hector, he left the room. 

a Pretty kettle o’ fish you’ve left me to bring to a boil!” the old 


“Vou ungrateful boy! 


man cried after him. ‘O Lord! O Lord! Grant me the wis- 
dom of Solomon, the patience of Job, and the cunning of Judas 
Iscariot! God help my mildewed soul!” 


xX 


THE instant the front door closed behind her son, Mrs. McKaye 
recovered her composure. Had the reason been more trifling, 
she would have wept longer, but, in view of its gravity, her com- 
mon sense (she possessed some, when it pleased her to use it) bade 
her be up and doing. Also, she was smitten with remorse. She 
told herself she was partly to blame for this scourge that had 
come upon the family; she had neglected her son and his indulgent 
father. She, who knew so well the peculiar twists of her hus- 
band’s mental and moral make-up, should not be surprised if he 
cast a tolerant eye upon his son’s philanderings; seemingly the 
boy had always been able to twist his father round his finger, 
so to speak. She sat up, dabbed her eyes, kissed Jane lovingly as 
who should say, “Well, thank God, here is one child I can rely 
upon,” and turned upon the culprit. Her opening sentence was 
at once a summons and an invitation. g 

“Well, Hector?” 

“at happened while you were away—while we were both away, 
Nellie. I was gone less than forty-eight hours—and he had 
compromised himself.’ 

“You don’t mean—really compromised himself!” Jane cried 
sharply, thus bringing upon her The Laird’s attention. He 
appeared to transfix her with his index-finger. 

“To bed with you, young lady!” he ordered. ‘Your mother 
and I will discuss this matter without any of your pert sugges- 
tions or exclamations. I’m far from pleased with you, Jane. I 
told you to shut that door, and you disobeyed me. For that, 
you shall suffer due penance. Six months in Port Agnew, my 
dear, to teach you obedience and humility. Go!” 

Jane departed, sniffling, and this stern evidence of The Laird’s 
temper was not lost ‘upon his wife. She decided to be tactful, 
which, in her case, meant proceeding slowly, speaking carefully, 
and listening well. Old Hector heaved himself out of his great 
chair, came and sat down on the divan with his wife, and put his 
arm round her, 

“Dear old Nellie!” he whispered, and kissed her. 

For the moment, they were lovers of thirty-odd years agone; 
their children forgotten, they were sufficient unto themselves. 

“T know just how you feel, Nellie. I have done my best to 
spare you—I have not connived or condoned. And I'll say this 
for our son: He’s been open and aboveboard with her and with 
me. He’s young, and in a moment of that passion that comes to 
young men—aye, and young women, too, for you and I have 
known it—he told her what was in his heart, even while his head 
warned him to keep quiet. It seems to me sometimes that ’tis 
something that was to be.” 

“Oh, Hector, it mustn’t be! It cannot be!” 

“T’m hoping it will not be, Nellie. I’ll do my best to stop it.” 

“But, Hector, why did you support him a moment ago?” 

He flapped a hand to indicate a knowledge of his own incom- 
prehensible conduct. 

“She'd called for him, Nellie. Poor bairn, her heart went 
out to the one she knew would help her, and, by God, Nellie, 
I felt for her! You’re a woman, Nellie. Think—if one of 
your own daughters was wishful for a kind word and.a help- 


‘ing hand from an honorable gentleman and some fool father 


forbade it. Nellie wife, my heart and my head are sore tangled, 
sore tangled——” 

His voice broke. He was shaken with emotion. He had 
stood much and he had stood it alone; while it had never occurred 
to him to think so, he had been facing life pretty much alone for a 
decade. It would have eased his surcharged spirit could he have 
shed a few manly tears, if his wife had taken his leonine old head 
on her shoulder and lavished upon him the caresses his hungry 
heart yearned for. Unfortunately, she was that type of wife 
whose first and only thought is for her children. She was aware 
only that he was in a softened mood, so she said, 

“Don’t you think you’ve been a little hard on poor Jane, 
Hector dear?” 

“No, I do not. She’s cruel, selfish, and uncharitable.” 

“But you'll forgive her this once, won’t you, dear?” 

He considered. 

“Well, if she doesn’t heckle Donald—” he began, but she 
stopped ‘further proviso with a grateful kiss, and immediately 
followed Jane up-stairs to break the good news to her. She and 
Jane then joined Elizabeth in the latter’s room, and the trio 
immediately held what their graceless relative would have termed 


| 


The conviction stole over Donald McKaye that he was not being true to himself, that he was not a man of honor in the 
: {nllest sense or a gentleman in the broadest meaning of the word 
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“a lodge of sorrow.”” Upon motion of Jane, seconded by Eliza- 
beth, it was unanimously resolved that the honor of the family 
must be upheld. At all cost. They laid out a plan of campaign. 


Uron his arrival in Port Agnew, Donald called upon one Sam 
Carew. In his youth, Mr. Carew had served his time as an 
undertaker’s assistant, but in Port Agnew his shingle proclaimed 
him to his world as a “mortician.” . Owing to the low death-rate 
in that salubrious section, however, Mr. Carew added to his 
labors those of a carpenter, and when outside jobs of carpenter- 
ing were scarce, he manufactured a few plain and fancy coffins. 

Donald routed Sam Carew out of bed with the news of Caleb 
Brent’s death and ordered him down to the Sawdust Pile in his 
capacity of mortician; then he hastened there himself in advance 
of Mr. Carew. Nan was in the tiny living-room, her head pil- 
lowed on the table, when Donald entered, and when she had 
sobbed herself dry-eyed in his arms, they went in to look at old 
Caleb. He had passed peacefully away an hour after retiring 
for the night; Nan had straightened his limbs and folded the 
gnarled hands over the still heart; in the great democracy of 
death, his sad old-face had settled into peaceful lines such as had 
been present in the days when Nan was a child and sheand her 
father had been happy building a home on the Sawdust Pile. 
As Donald looked at him and reflected on the tremendous epics 
of a career that the world regarded as commonplace, when he 
recalled the sloop old Caleb had built for him with so much pride 
and pleasure, the long-forgotten fishing-trips and races in the 
bight, the wondrous tales the old sailor had poured into his 
boyish ears, together with the affection and profound respect, as 
for a superior being, which the old man had always held for him, 
the young laird of Tyee mingled a tear or two with those of the 
orphaned Nan. 

“T’ve told Sam Carew to come for him,’ he informed Nan, 
when they had returned to the living-room. “I shall attend to 
all of the funeral arrangements. Funeral the day after to- 
morrow, say inthe morning. Are there any relatives to notify?” 

“‘None that would be interested, Donald.” 

“Do you wish a religious service?” 

“Certainly not by the Reverend Tingley.” 

“Then T’ll get somebody else. Anything else? Money, 
clothes?” 

She glanced at him-with all the sweetness and tenderness of her 
great love lambent in her wistful sea-blue eyes. 

“What a poor thing is pride in the face of circumstances,” 
she replied drearily. ‘I haven’t sufficient strength of-character 
to send you away. I ought to, for your own sake, but since 
you’re the only one that cares, I suppose you’ll have to pay the 
price. You might loan me a hundred dollars, dear. Perhaps 
some day I’ll repay it.” 

He laid the money in her hand and retained the hand in his; 
thus they sat gazing into the blue flames of the driftwood fire— 
she hopelessly, he with masculine helplessness. Neither spoke, 
for each was busy with personal problems. 

The arrival of Mr. Carew interrupted their sad thoughts. 
When he had departed with the harvest of his grim profession, 
the thought that had been uppermost in Donald’s mind found 
expression. 


. shame. 


“It’s going to be mighty hard on you living here alone.” 

“Tt’s going to be hard on me wherever I live—alone,” she 
replied resignedly. 

“‘Wish I could get some woman to come and live with you until 
we can adjust your affairs, Nan. Tingley’s wife’s a good sort. 
Perhaps——” 

She shook her head. 

“T prefer my own company—when I cannot have yours.” 

A wave of bitterness, of humiliation swept over him in the 
knowledge that he could not ask one of his own sisters to help her. 
Truly he dwelt in an unlovely world. 

He glanced at Nan again, and suddenly there came over him a 
great yearning to share her lot, even at the price of sharing her 
He was not ashamed of her, and she knew it; yet both 
were fearful of revealing that fact to their fellow mortals. The 
conviction stole over Donald McKaye that he was not being true 
to himself, that he was not a man of honor in the fullest sense or a 
gentleman i in the broadest meaning of the word. And that, to 
the heir of a principality, was a dangerous thought. 

He then took tender leave of the girl and walked all the way 
home. His father had not retired when he reached The Dream- 
erie, and the sight of that stern yet kindly and wholly under- 
standable person moved him to sit down beside The Laird on the 
divan and take the old man’s hand in his childishly. 

“Dad, I’m in hell’s own hole!” he blurted. “I’mso 

“Yes, son; I know you are. And it breaks me all up to think 
that, for the first time in my life, I can’t help you. All’ the money 
in the world will not buy the medicine that’ll cure you.” 

“T have to go through that, too, I suppose,” his son complained, 
and jerked his head toward the stairs, where, as a matter of fact, 
his sister Jane crouched at the time, striving to eavesdrop. “I 
had a notion, as I walked home, that I’d refuse to permit them to 
discuss my business with me.’ 

“This particular business of yours is, unfortunately, something 
which they believe to be their business, also. God help me, I 
agree with them!” 

‘Well, they had better be mighty careful how they speak of 
Nan Brent,’”’ Donald returned darkly. ‘This is something I 


. have to fight out alone. By the way, are you going to old Caleb’s 


funeral, dad?” 

“Certainly. I have always attended the funerals of my 
neighbors, and I liked and respected Caleb Brent. Always re- 
minded me of a lost dog. But he had a man’s pride. I'll say 
that for him.” 

“Thank you, father. Ten o’clock, the day after to-morrow, 
from the little chapel. There isn’t going to bea preacher pres- 
ent, so I’d be obliged if you’d offer a prayer and read the burial 
service. That old nian and I were pals, and I want a real 
human being to preside at his obsequies.”’ 

The Laird whistled softly. He was on the point of asking to be 
excused, but reflected that Donald was bound to attend the 
funeral and that his father’s presence would tend to detract from 
the personal side of the unprecedented spectacle and render it 


more of a matter of family condescension in so far as Port Agnew 


was concerned. 

“Very well, lad,” he replied; ‘I’m forced to deny you so much 
*twould be small of me not to grant you a wee favor now and then. 
T’ll do my best. And you might send a nurse from the company 


hospital to stay with Nan for a week or two.” 


Caleb Brent's funeral was the apotheo- 
sis of simplicity. Perhaps a score 
of the old sailor's friends and 
neighbors attended 
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Nan rose calmly from her seat and stood beside the minister's wife. 


audience. 


“Good old file!” his son murmured gratefully, and, bidding his 
father good-night, climbed the stairs to his room. Hearing his 
footsteps ascending, Jane emerged from the rear of the landing; 
simultaneously, his mother and Elizabeth appeared at the door of 
the latter’s room. He had the feeling of a captured missionary 
running the gantlet of a forest of spears en route to agrillovera 
bed of coals. 

‘Donald dear,” Elizabeth called throatily, ‘come here.” 

“Donald dear is going to bed,” he retorted savagely. ““ ‘Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.’ Good-night!” 

“But you must discuss this matter with us!” Jane clamored. 
“How can you expect us to rest until we have your word of honor 
that you——” 

The Laird had appeared at the foot of the stairs, having fol- 
er his son in anticipation of an interview which he had for- 

idden. 

“Six months, Janey,” he called up; ‘‘and there’ll-be no appeal 
from that decision. Nellie! Elizabeth! Poor Jane will be 
lonesome in Port Agnew, and I’m not wishful to be too hard on 
ker. You'll keep her company.” 


Fora moment, her glance strayed over the little 
Then she sang—not a hymn, but just a little song her father had always liked 


There was a sound of closing doors, and silence settled over 
The Dreamerie, that little white home that The Laird of Tyee 
had built and dedicated to peace and love. For he was the 
master here. 


XXII 


CaLEB BreENtT’s funeral was. the apotheosis of simplicity. 
Perhaps a score of the old sailor’s friends and neighbors attended, 
and there were, perhaps, halft-a dozen women—motherly old souls 
who had known Nan intimately ‘in the days when she associated 
with their daughters and who felt in the presence of death a 
curious unbending of a curious and indefinable hostility. Sam 
Carew, arrayed in the conventional habiliments of his profession, 
stood against the wall and closed his eyes piously when Hector 
McKaye, standing beside old Caleb, spoke briefly and kindly of 
the departed and with a rough eloquence that stirred none 
present—not even Nan, who, up to that moment, entirely ignor- 
ant of The Laird’s intention, could only gaze at him, amazed an 
incredulous—more than it stirred The Laird himself. The 
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52 Kindred of the Dust 


sonorous and beautiful lines of the burial service took on an added 
beauty and dignity as he read them, for The Laird believed! 
And when he had finished reading the service, he looked up, and 
his kind gaze lay gently on Nan Brent as he said: 

“‘My friends, we will say a wee bit prayer for Caleb wi’ all the 
earnestness of our hearts. O Lorrd, now that yon sailor has 
towed out on his last long cruise, we pray thee to gie him a guid 
pilot—aye, an archangel, for he was ever an honest man and 
brave—to guide him to thy mansion. Forgie him his trespasses 
and in thy great mercy grant comfort to this poor bairn he leaves 
behind. And thine shall be the honor iad the glory, forever 
and ever. Amen!” 

None present, except Donald, realized the earnestness of that 
prayer, for, as always under the stress of deep emotion, The 
Laird had grown Scotchy. Mrs. Tingley, a kindly little soul who 
had felt it her Christian duty to be present, moved over to the 
little organ, and Nan, conspicuous in a four-year-old tailored 
suit and a black sailor-hat, rose calmly from her seat and stood 
beside the minister’s wife. For a moment, her glance strayed 
over the little audience. Then she sang—not a hymn, but just 
a little song her father had always liked—the haunting, dignified 
melody that has been set to Stevenson’s “Requiescat.” 


Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 

‘ And T laid me down with a will. 


These be the lines you grave for me. 

Here he lies where he longed to be. ~ 
Home is the hunter, home from the hill, 

And the sailor, home from the sea! 


The Laird, watching her narrowly, realized the effort it was 
costing her; yet her glorious voice did not break or quiver once. 
“You wonderful, wonderful woman!” he thought, moved to a 
high pitch of admiration for her independence and her flagrant 
flaunting of tradition. “What a wife for my boy—what a 
mother for my grandson—if you hadn’t spoiled it all!” 

She rode to the cemetery in The Laird’s car with The Laird, 
Donald, and Mrs. Tingley. Leaning on Donald’s arm, she 
watched them hide old Caleb beneath the flowers from the 
gardens of The Dreamerie; then The Laird read the service at the 
grave and they returned to the Sawdust Pile, where Nan’s child 
(he had been left at home in charge of a nurse from the Tyee 
Lumber Company’s hospital) experienced more or less difficulty 
deciding whether Donald or The Laird was his father. ~ 

The Laird now considered his duty to Caleb Brent accom- 
plished. He remained at the Sawdust Pile a period barely 
sufficient for Nan to express her sense of obligation. 

“Tn a month, my dear girl,” he whispered, as he took her hand, 
“you'll have had time to adjust yourself and decide on the future. 
Then we'll havea little talk.” 

She smiled bravely up at him through misty eyes and shook her 
head. She read his thoughts far better than he knew. 

Father and son repaired to the private office at the mill, and 
The Laird seated himself in his old swivel chair. 

“Now then, lad,” he demanded, “have I been a good sport?” 

“You have, indeed, father! I’m grateful to you.” 

“Vou needn’t be.. I wouldn’t have missed that funeral for 
considerable. That girl can sing like an angel, and, man, the 
courage of her! ’Twas sweet of her, singing to old Caleb like 
that, but I much mistake if she won’t be talked about for it. 
Twill be said she’s heartless.”” He handed his son a cigar and 
snipped the end off one for himself. “We'll be needing the 
Sawdust Pile now for a drying-yard,” he announced complacently. 

“You mean——” 

“T mean, my son, that you’re dreaming of the impossible, and 
that it’s time for you to wake up. I want no row about it. I 
can’t bear to hear your mother and sisters carrying on longer. 
I'll never get over thinking what a pity it is that girl is damaged 

. She must not be wife to son of mine.” 

The young laird of Tyee bowed his head. 

“T can’t give her up, father,” he murmured. “By God, 
I can’t!” 

“There can be no happiness without honor, and you’ll not be 
the first to make our name a jest in the mouths of Port Agnew. 
You will write her and tell her of my decision; if you do not wish 
to, then I shall do it for you. Trust her to understand and not 
hold it against you. And it is my wish that you should not see 
hei again. ‘She must be cared for, but when that time comes, I 
shall attend to it; you know me well enough to realize I’ll do that 


well.” He laid his hand tenderly on the young man’s shoulder. 
“This is your first love, my son. Time and hard work will help 
you forget—and I’ll wait for my grandson.” 

“And if I should not agree to this—what?” 

“Obey me for a month—and then ask me that question if you 
will. I’m—I’m a bit unprepared for an answer on such short 
notice.” 

Donald bowed his head. 

“Very well, sir. I'll think it over for a month—on one con- 
dition.” 

“Thank you, my son,” said The Laird of Tyee. “And what is 
the condition?” 

“Let mother and the girls go to Seattle or Honolulu or Shanghai 
or some other seaport—anywhere, provided they’re not at The 
Dreamerie when I return to Port Agnew. I’m going to spend that 
damnable month in the woods, week-ends and all, and wrestle 
with this problem.” 

Old Hector smiled a small smile. 

“T’m an old ass,” he declared. ‘Have it your own way, only 
—by the gods, I ought to teach them sense. I’ve spoiled them, 
and I ought to unspoil them. They drive me crazy, much as 
I love them.” 


The Laird went home that afternoon lighter of heart than he 
had been for a month. He told himself that his firm stand with 
Donald had rather staggered that young man, and that a month 
of reflection, far from the disturbing influence of Nan Brent’s mag- 


netic presence, would induce Donald to adopt a sensible course. 


XXIII 


SINCE that night when Mr. Daney, standing aloof in the dark 
vacant lot close to the Sawdust Pile, had seen Donald McKaye, 
in the light cast through the open door of Caleb Brent’s cottage, 
take Nan Brent in his arms and kiss her, since he had heard Nan 
Brent’s voice apply to the young laird of Port Agnew a term so 
endearing as to constitute a verbal caress, his practical and un- 
romantic soul had been in a turmoil of apprehension. 

It seemed to the him that in old Hector he noted signs of 
deep mental perturbation. Also, he told himself, he detected 
more shades than lights in Donald’s usually pleasant features; 
so, knowing full well that which he knew and which neither 
The Laird nor Donald suspected him of knowing, to wit: that 
a declaration of love had been made between Nan Brent and 
the heir to the Tyee millions, Mr. Daney came to the conclusion, 
one evening about a week after old Caleb’s funeral, that some- 
thing had to be done—and done quickly—to avert the scandal 
which impended. To his way of reasoning, however, it appeared 
that nothing along this line was possible of accomplishment while 
Nan Brent remained in Port Agnew; so Mr. Daney brought to 
play all of his considerable intelligence upon the problem of 
inducing her to leave. 

Now, to render Port Agnew untenable for Nan, thus forcing her 
to retreat, was a task which Mr. Daney dismissed not only as 
unworthy of him but also as impossible. As a director of the 
Bank of Port Agnew, he had little difficulty in ascertaining that 
Caleb Brent’s savings-account had been exhausted; also, he 
realized that the chartering of Caleb’s motor-boat, Brutus, to tow 
the municipal garbage-barge to sea and return, had merely been 
Donald’s excuse to be kind to the Brents without hurting their 
gentle pride. To cancel the charter of the Brutus now would 
force Nan to leave Port Agnew in order to support herself, for 
Daney could see to it that no one in Port Agnew employed her, 
even had anyone in Port Agnew dared run such risk. Also, the 
Tyee Lumber Company might bluff her out of possession of the 
Sawdust Pile. However, Donald would have to be reckoned with 
in either case, and Mr. Daney was not anxious to have the weight 
of his young master’s anger fall on his guilty head. He saw, 
therefore, that some indirect means must be employed. 

Now, Mr. Daney wisely held, in contradiction to any number 
of people not quite so hard-headed as he, that absence does not 
tend to make the heart grow fonder—particularly if sufficient 
hard work and worry can be supplied to prevent either party to 
the separation thinking too long or too intensely of the absentee. 
Within a decent period following Nan’s hoped-for departure from 
Port Agnew, Mr. Daney planned to impress upon The Laird the 
desirability of a trip to the Orient, while he, Daney, upon the 
orders of a nerve-specialist, took a long sea voyage. Immediately 
the entire burden of seeing that the Tyee Lumber Company 
functioned smoothly and profitably would fall upon Donald’s 
young and somewhat inexperienced shoulders. In the mean 
time, what with The Laird’s money (Continued on page 206) 
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Even if she should be idiot enough to fall really in love with him, she must never Jet him catch on 


What Ade Could You Expect? 


By Dana Gatlin 


MAN who marries a show-girl should realize certain 
inevitable disadvantages attaching to such action. 
Particularly so if she be a conspicuous show-girl—one 
who has attained that curious kind of celebrity which 

comes of being “featured” in a few of the girly spectacles of 
the Broadway stage. Such girls do not need histrionic talent, 
or the ability to sing or even to dance; youth, beauty, a certain 
magnetism, and an aptitude for wearing gorgeous raiment—or 
for going unarrayed gorgeously—are their most appraisable 
gifts. Yet they achieve a local renown almost comparable with 
that of many stars. Their names appear in programs and adver- 
tisements; they are pictured in Sunday supplements, and spot- 
lights are turned upon their posturings. 

Nor is it only in public that the spotlight shines upon these 
“popular” Broadway girls; it follows each of them, figuratively, 
into what may be termed, more or less paradoxically, her private 
life. Thus, many persons know, or think they know, who gave 
her her string of pearls, who gave her her chinchilla coat, and who 
gave her her bright-yellow runabout. 

So, when Ezekiel Eldridge Parsons, VI—one of the Massa- 
chusetts Parsonses—married Pansy Heath, all his friends were 


Illustrated by W.D. Stevens 


orry for him in a general way, even before Pansy had a chance, 
n the réle of wife, to make them be specifically sorry. 

A group of his friends gathered together at a dinner-party 
passed typical and natural-enough comment. 

“Heard about Zeke Parsons?” 

“Yes. Poor Zeke! But he was always so cagy and superior— 
how on earth did he happen to fall for her?” : 

“The cagy and superior ones sometimes fall the hardest.” 

“But marrying her!” 

“Oh, there’s nothing more fatally easy than marriage.” 

“Nothing except divorce.” 

“Think it’ll end that way?” : 
“How else? Anyway, I hope it will. There’s good stuff in 
Zeke.” 

“T heard Pansy had to buy off some husband creature in the 
background. Pretty specimen she must be!” $ 

Meanwhile, the happy pair under discussion had disappeared 
on a floating Garden of Eden—Zeke’s yacht. : 

Pansy has not yet been described. To describe her, if her 
press-agent might be believed, would require a typewriter of 
gold and a ribbon inked with essence of rambow. In a she 
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54 ' What Else Could You Expect ? : 


was beautiful—the feminine incarnation of violet and rose znd 
peach. The promise of softness in her violet eyes, however, was 
offset by her mouth. Her lips were red and thick, and, in repose, 
were usually held firmly closed as if resolutely holding back some- 
thing. Zeke Parsons had found the expression of her mouth 
indecipherable. Prob- 
ably as much as the 
“come-hither” in her 
eyes it was the 
“stand - back- there” 
of her mouth that 
lured him in the 
first place. 

He thought her 
mysterious. But 
Pansy Heath was no 
more really myste- 
rious than she was 
really soft. But she 
prided herself on 
being practical and 
on being “square.” 
Her practicality 
prompted her to 
catch at rich Zeke 
Parsons’ offer of mar- 
riage, though she 
really had a hus- 
band who must be 
disposed of; but her 
squareness prompted 
her to treat the situ- 
ation with somewhat 
disagreeable candor. 

The intrusion of a 
husband dashed Zeke 
considerably. 
He hadn’t known 
about that. But the 
Pansy fever had 
gripped him. He con- 
vinced himself that 
this husband creature 
was an incubus lovely 
Pansy should be freed 
from, anyway. Pansy 
didn’t deny this. 

“Of course he’s a 
rotter,” she said. “I 
couldn’t live with 
him after the first 
few months. He’s 
yellow through and 
through. We'll have 
to pay him something 
to get out.” 

“What a nasty 
little beast!” said 
Zeke, feeling more 
and more like the 
knight in shining 
armor rescuing the 
lady in distress. 

“He is,” agreed 
Pansy. “But the 
whole business is 
going to be a little 
nasty. You mustn’t 
forget that. People 
are going to talk 
about me a lot more 
than they are about 
him ” 


“Only people who don’t know you, darling,” said enamored 
Zeke. “Anyone who knows you as J do—your sweetness and 
simplicity— Why, you’re hardly more than a child!” 

“A pretty wiseheimer child!” commented Pansy, her red lips 
taking on their unreadable smile. “No, Zeke; I’m on to what I’m 
doing. Maybe people won’t be far wrong in what they’ll say.” 

“What will they say?” 


: “Among other things, that I’m feathering my own nest. And 
am. 


“Don’t talk that way, darling! It hurts me. 
unjust to yourself.” 

“Well, one thing—I’ve tried not to be unjust to you, anyway. 
I do like the money—though I wouldn’t want to marry just any 


rich man. I’ve told you the truth about that.” 


And you're 


Only one of the men dared ask Pansy to dance, and he, having danced with her 


named Sackett, and women often had to speak to him 


“You’ve told me more than the truth. You’ve said you are é 


marrying me for money, and you aren’t, really—you know you 
aren’t; you’re fond of me.” 

“T’m fond of you,” she answered. “And I’ll always be grateful 
to you for treating me on the level. But what I said about not 
really being in love with you still goes.” 

“T’ll make you love me, all right!” he declared, with the fat- 
uous confidence of the englamoured male. 

There was a slight pause before she-spoke. 
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“T almost hope not, Zeke. I like you—but I’m afraid of love. 
Love can make you so unhappy.” 

“Rot! Wait and see!” 

He sealed his promise with a kiss. And then, because he liked 
to kiss her, he kissed her again. And again. 


once, danced with her several times. He was a heavy-faced young man 


about the way he held them when dancing 


Pansy’s father had been a musician, finding precarious jobs in 
third-rate orchestras, but cherishing dreams of the day he should 
be a renowned violinist. Her mother ran away from him while 
Pansy was little, and the child’s home environment became the 
casual one of cheap boarding-houses. After her father suffered 
a paralytic stroke, when Pansy was about sixteen, she found 
employment in a cabaret revue. From that time, she supported 
him—a withered little old man, living in the past of his young 
dreams—still dreaming of glory in the midst of chaos. When 
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Pansy became affluent, she provided him with a comfortable 
apartment and a housekeeper—to_him always showing a tender 
side, though she lived a life apart. Her first husband was a 
dancing partner—a sleek, slick little scapegrace she had been 
unlucky enough really to love. That is, it was unlucky for her 
illusions. And her ex- 
perience after she left 
him, not troubling then 
to get a divorce, had 
not been such as to re- 
store her lost illusions. 
Well, if she was men’s 
prey, they were her 
prey, also. She knew 
the value of her looks 
and marketed them 
where she could get full 
value. Yes—she knew 
men. 

But what Pansy 
really did know about 
men was, of course, 
gleaned from the pecu- 
liar slant of her posi- 
tion. She saw men’s 
selfishness and their 
generosity, their ten- 
derness and their bru- 
tality. And she herself 
vaguely realized that 
hes vantage was ab- 
normally restricted. She 
had often heard that 
the side men showed 
girls like her—the girls 
they, didn’t marry—was 
the worst side. Now 
she was to see the other 
side—the best. 

For Ezekiel Eldridge 
Parsons, VI wanted to 
marry her. She was 
profoundly touched by 
the magnanimity of his 
devotion. Despite her - 
vaunted knowledge - of 
men, she attributed his 
willingness to marry her 
to magnanimity. She 
didn’t know then to 
what lengths passion, 
and the jealousy passion 
kindles, can drive the 
most “respectable” 
human heart—that 
maniacal desire for ex- 
clusive possession which 
will, sometimes, turn 
even to matrimony in a 
final frantic effort to 
imprison the object of 
desire. Yes; Zeke was 
honorable, Pansy 
‘thought. And he was 
rich, good-looking, and 
had endearing qualities. 
She was a lucky girl. 
She would always play 
straight. 

And Zeke Parsons was 
all these things Pansy 
thought him. Moreover, 
; in matters not having to 
do with Pansy, he was shrewd. For several years—Zeke was now 
thirty—he had managed his inheritance in a way to prove that he 
was shrewd. But he could combine business with frivolity and 
do well at both. 


Through his lawyer, he paid off her husband; she got her 
divorce, and they were married, while the world gasped, 
shrugged, and prophesied. But the pair, on their floating Eden, 
had left the world behind. 
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Long, lazy days, the immense glittering spaces of the sea, 
birds wheeling in the upper distance, jagged mountains of fire at 
sunset, nights soft and warm, stars sumptuously brocading the 
canopy of heaven, not a stir or sound in the whole outside 
world—adrift in a world of solitude. Long, lazy days and soft, 
warm nights. And Zeke, with the soft-eyed Pansy beside him, 
bound to him, thrilled to the magic of shimmering solitude and 
of youth and desire, and thought bliss was his forever. And the 
girl, respecting him, admiring him, deemed herself the luckiest 
girl in the world to have reached this haven. “At times, some- 
thing—when she gazed at the melancholy sea-wastes or when a 
fragile young moon rose trustfully in the dark upper spaces— 
some incoherent sense of beauty, new to her, vague and dis- 
turbing, stirred her. She felt uneasy, craving she knew not 
what, yet half fearing what she craved. Was it love? No. 
She didn’t want to love anybody. Not even Zeke. Not ever! 
That would give him too great power over her for her unhappi- 
ness. 

When they returned to New York, he took her straight out to 
his place in the Westchester hills. He had ordered the house 
filled with roses—roses everywhere. 

He watched her, smiling, as she moved over and buried her 
face in a big cluster. She took out one blossom and carried it 
back to her chair. A wave of content surged over her sitting 
there—the silky petals against her cheek like a symbol of the 
soft loveliness of her future, the heavy scent of roses, the spa- 
cious, luxurious room, the blaze of kindled logs in the fireplace, 
Zeke sprawling in that easy chair, smiling at her, the glimmer of 
his cigarette—— 

Suddenly, a little blindly, she, who was never emotional, rose 
and came toward him. 

“Oh, Zeke! How can I ever tell you—repay you!” 

“T’ll tell you—kiss me!” 

“‘No—that’s not it.” She swiftly knelt beside him, clinging 
to him after the manner of suppliants of all time. “Your home 
—my home! You’re so wonderful; but I’m afraid.” 

“There, there! That will be all right,” he reassured, mis- 
understanding her. “It may bea little hard at first. They may 
be a bit stand-offish—but what do we care?” 

“Oh, it’s not people I’m thinking about—I don’t give a fig for 
people. It’s you.” 

“Surely you know my feelings well enough.” 

“Yes, I know—that’s what cuts into me so. As soon as I 
knew you were on thé‘evel, it began to cut in. And now—” 
She buried her face against his knee and spoke hurriedly, bro- 
kenly. ‘And you were right about me—you knew that, didn’t 
you? You’re clever, Zeke. You spotted at once that I wasn’t 
really bad—not bad like some of your friends might think. You 
saw it in my face——it isn’t a bad face, is it? You'll never be sorry. 
I’m the one that’ll always be sorry. I’m sorry I ever looked at 
another man—that’s God’s truth. I don’t know how to say 
what I mean——” 

She choked. She felt wrenched under the longing for some 
ideality she couldn’t herself quite grasp, much less express. 
Then she looked up in surprise, for Zeke had suddenly removed 
his arms from around her, had drawn back a little. 

“What is it? What’s the matter, Zeke?” 

He didn’t answer her question. It would have been hard for 
him to set forth in brutal words the outraged fastidiousness, the 
futile revolt he had been trying to crowd down too deep for rec- 
ollection. But, even while he inwardly shrank back from the 
specters she evoked, he leaned down to her again. He was honest 
enough to think to himself, ‘‘There must be a lot of the old 
Adam in me.” His eyes unwillingly encountered, upon the 
mantel, a photograph of his mother with her thin, delicately 
austere features. He looked away, but he didn’t let go the warm 
burden of flesh and blood in his arms. 

Obviously relieved by his silence, by his embrace, Pansy spoke 
again. 

“Don’t you throw me over, Zeke. If you did, I don’t know— 
It would be worse than killing me. I thought I hated men; 
but—” She let her head droop against his breast. 

Suddenly he burst out, 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, let’s try to forget all that!” 

The girl lifted her head, looked at him, then looked away. 

“All right,” she said. 

“You'd better go and get fixed up for dinner,” he suggested. 

She rose without a word. 

Up in her room, uneasy, confused thoughts tumbled through 
Pansy’s brain. Was hea little sorry—already? Then she swiftly 
brushed away the supposition as preposterous. Zeke was crazy 
about her. She knew that -well enough. Hadn’t he, knowing 


everything, begged her to marry him? Yes. He had brought her 
here to his home—her home. 

She gazed about at her pretty room—the rose-silk hangings, 
the softly shaded lights, the monogrammed gold on the dressing- 
table—flowers here, too. Of course she had known luxury before, 
but—her meager vocabulary brought her again to the indefinite 
phrase which connoted so much—this was different. She 
had banked on it because it was different. She had tied onto 
Zeke as to a sort of anchor. She hadn’t quite realized before- 
hand how awfully much she wished such an anchorage. And 
she liked Zeke—oh, tremendously! More than she had antici- 


_pated. He was so honest, so generous. And with impulsive 


streaks, just like a little boy. Like a little boy, too, when he 
got cross spells. If only he wouldn’t sometimes— But imperi- 
ously she thrust aside recollection of his “superior” moments. 
She liked Zeke. Almost she would be glad to be tied to him, 
even if he were not rich. Once she would have considered her- 
self a lunatic to feel that way. Yet she mustn’t let herself get 
too fond of him—she must watch out. : ~ 

But she must keep him in love with her. That was her hold 
on him. She must keep him crazy about her. Ought to widen 
her hold, too—try to make friends with his friends. Maybe she 
could get some of the men, even if she couldn’t get the women. 
The stuck-up cats! What did they know about life as she had 
had to live it—all by herself—nobody to turn to? Those soft, 
easy-living, hard-tongued snobs! She’d like to snap her fingers 
in their faces. She’d do it, too, as she always had done, if it were 
not for Zeke. But she was willing to swallow a little pride for 
Zeke. Willing even to make up to that old terror, his mother. 
Gosh, but she dreaded that! That one experience in the dark 
old house in East Thirty-seventh Street had been like a visit to a 
tomb. And the old lady’s eyes, like ice, sizing her up! Some 
job to bring fer around! But Pansy Heath would lay herself 
out. Anything to hold Zeke. 

She moved over to the dressing-table, seated herself, folded 
her arms on the glass top, and studied her mirrored reflection 
intently. At last, she nodded her head, as if-in reassurance. 

Yes; it was a pretty face—she must keep herself up—always 
look pretty. But she had learned one thing to-night—no more 
attempt at heart-to-heart outpourings. Zeke didn’t like that. 
Her cue was just to sit tight and follow his lead. Not letting 
him know it, of course; for there’s no good in letting a man know 
he’s got the whip-hand. Anyway, a man likes to be kept guess- 
ing. Even if she should be idiot enough to fall really in love 
with him, she must never let him catch on. 

Then she hastily jumped up, frowning. What a fool! She 
wasn’t ever going to fall in love with Zeke, Even if she wanted 
to—which she didn’t—she wouldn’t let herself. 

But she let herself put away that one bruised rose which, 
unnoticing, she had carried up from the room down-stairs. 
She called herself a silly, but, just the same, she put it away— 
as a souvenir of her first evening at home. Home! 

Young Mrs. Parsons found her task of fitting into her husband’s 
circle no easier than she had anticipated. Zeke’s friends treated 
her about as cordially as they would have treated a leopardess 
strayed from its proper environs; you may observe and even 
admire a leopardess at the zoo, but, however beautiful the crea- 
ture, you would hardly wish to bring it to sit at your dinner-table. 

During the weeks Zeke and Pansy lingered out at the West- 
chester place, they aid not have, of course, much opportunity to 
note this fairly reasonable human attitude. Those weeks were 
happy ones—happiness Pansy never forgot. Though she couldn’t 
quite banish the specter of future ordeals from the back of her 
head, and though she, at times, suspected that a kindred anxiety 
secretly bothered Zeke, she reveled in the peaceful beauty sur- 
rounding her. It was autumn, the hillsides showing brilliantly 
red and gold, the air hazy and lazy under the thick yellow sun- 
shine of October. 

Zeke seemed happy, too. Daytimes, he would go off with his 
gun while she idled contentedly among her new possessions, or 
he would take her for long tramps through the mellow-aired, 
crackly-carpeted woods—often hand in hand—neither of them 
talking much.. They hadn’t yet reached the stage where they 
felt the need of harmonious verbal interchange. Once or twice, 
Zeke, not unkindly, corrected her English, which was the vernac- 
ular of Broadway; but she didn’t mind, and ardently resolved to 
remedy this as well as her other shortcomings. Evenings, they 
would sit in sweet drowsiness before the blazing logs. 

But it had to end—naturally. Zeke had to get back to his 
business. He had taken an apartment in town—a pretty place, 
though Pansy felt a little hurt that he didn’t consult her in fur- 
nishine ‘t. Instinctively, she felt he distrusted her taste. 
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After she was settled came a period of waiting with mingled 
apprehension and bravado; but cails and invitations were slow 
in materializing. With Zeke gone all day, not even at home for 
luncheon, time dragged. She couldn’t spend it at the dress- 
maker’s and hair-dresser’s interminably. Even matinées came 


To her father, she was still a little girl—with no understanding of the vicissitudes of life. ‘Anyway,” he said petulant, 
“you haven't the soul for art. Just a pretty face and a reedy voice—and look at you 
Silk dresses and automobiles and barrels of money!” / 


but two or three times a week; and she was sick of the theater, 
anyway. No fun in just sitting out front—alone. She didn’t 
dare ask any of her old pals to accompany her—Zeke wouldn’t 
like it. And he didn’t like her, either, to take luncheon in any 
of the big, gay restaurants. sf 
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It is a mark of Pansy’s loneliness that she was almost glad, at 
last, to pay the dreaded visit to her mother-in-law. She was de- 
termined to be very circumspect, to put her “best foot forward.” 

Doubtless the elder Mrs. Parsons meant to try to show kind- 
ness to her son’s wife; she had a stern sense of duty. But it is 
difficult to conceal an aversion which springs from an affront to 
one’s deepest instincts. Mrs. Parsons, senior, belonged to good 
people and could not forget it. She came from old New 
England stock that demanded uprightness of a rigorous kind and 
loathed all phases of “worldliness.”” Though she had married a 
very rich man, she took her own material riches soberly, as a 
lady would. Once her great fear had been that Zeke, despite 
his innate fastidiousness, might choose his wife from that accepted 
but vulgar class that had nothing to recommend it but its 
money. She had never dreamed of a Pansy Heath. But she 
would face her disgrace, would receive this woman. And she did 
receive her, in her narrow, dark drawing-room, with its massive 
Colonial furniture of dark mahogany. 

Daylight crept palely into the room as if fearing no welcome 
within those reserved walls, closed doors, and discreetly curtained 
windows. The chill gloom seemed to cling to the mistress’s 
black skirts, following her when she moved, settling about her 
when she seated herself in one of the stolid chairs. And Pansy, 
looking at that unfashionable black dress, at the “common 
sense” shoes, and the uncompromisingly straight hair drawn 
primly back, felt uncomfortably aware: of the ultramodishness 
of her own becoming gown, of the glittering cut steel of her 
buckles, and of the cosmetics on her face. Every sound of her 
own voice disturbed her, giving her the immediate sensation of 
having made a “break.” There seemed little for the two to 
talk about. Pansy was. relieved when she could reasonably 
escape, leaving behind her a trail of perfume that seemed sud- 
denly violent to her own nostrils. 

Outside, she drew a deep breath. 

“Gee!” she thought to herself. “She must be human— 
she’s Zeke’s mother—but she makes me feel like a cross between 
a half-wit and a criminal. She thinks I put it over Zeke—that I 
kidnaped him. If only he had amy other kind of a mother!” 
Then, disconsolately: ‘We'll never get on. She hates me. I 
know it. No use my punishing myself. No use trying to make 
up to her.” 

She tried to make Zeke see this last fact. But Zeke didn’t 
seem to see it, exactly. He showed some of the irritation he 
felt—irritation which was directed against his wife. To him, his 
mother didn’t seem formidable. Indeed, she had acted hand- 
somely over the affair. Surprisingly handsomely. He didn’t 
say much, but Pansy divined a lack of sympathy. She felt hurt, 
a little resentful. The old Pansy would have flamed out at him, 
reminding him that it was himself who, in full knowledga, had 
urged her into this situation, and that he ought to stand by her 
side more generously in meeting it. But the new Pansy was 
strangely diffident. She wanted to hold on to Zeke, to this 
stable anchorage. The hazards of her enterprise irked her, humil- 
iated her; yet, to hold on to Zeke, she must not “let on.” She 
began to wonder, in her own mental parlance, if perhaps she’d 
bitten off more than she could chew. Marriage was such a blind 
gamble, even when the odds were more even. 

To her, formerly so unspeculative, came inchoate medita- 
tions—a whirlpool of them—countless figures, men and women, 
thrown together in incongruous couples, spinning round and 
round with a veil of perpetual misunderstanding between them, 
never seeing things with the same eyes or hearing with the sarne 
ears. But still clinging to each other, and suffering all kinds of 
things because of the lack of communion. She seemed to have a 
double embodiment in her thoughts—herself standing detached 
on the whirlpool’s edge, watching herself and Zeke among those 
other revolving couples. Would they ever come to a place where 
they could see as one, think as one, feel as one—ever? Or had 
that solitary, blindly-tossed-about girl, clutching for an anchor- 
age, only complicated things for herself? No! She would 
not believe so. 

But such thoughts—or, rather, the muddled, painful efforts to 
think—fatigued her. She tried to shake them off. She would 
just play square by Zeke, and hope that he would play square by 
her. She had heard of the adjustments necessary in married 
life—in those marriages of the substantial, enduring kind which 
obtained beyond the feverish froth of Broadway. She must 
expect it to take time to adjust herself, must be patient. Then, 
some day, she would laugh at herself for having ever been 
anxious, dubious, lonely. 

But her attempts at philosophy didn’t serve to diminish her 
present and increasing loneliness. She conceived the notion of 
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using the long hours to “‘improve”’ herself with books from Zeke’s 
library. But neither her nature nor her training helped her to 
find companionship in books; she had to admit, finally, that 
they bored her. Then she tried talking to Zeke about his busi- 
ness, but, instead of taking her seriously, he laughed at her, 
So she gave that up. If she was naturally a ninny, she sup 
posed she would have to stay a ninny all her life. : 

Meanwhile, Zeke’s friends maintained their discreet distance 
Of course, the two repeatedly encountered them in public places, 
but they politely snubbed young Mrs. Parsons. That is, the 
women did, and strong men, if not so brutal in their way of doing 
it, generally follow their women folks’ lead in such matters. 

After they had been married about six months, the Parsonse 
went to a popular supper-and-dance place one night and founda 
party of Zeke’s old intimates at the table adjoining. There were - 
introductions. The women of the congenial party “took in” 
Pansy with the superior aloofness in which women are supreme 
artists, while Pansy tried to carry it off with a smile and Zeke§. 
felt uncomfortable. Then they returned to their own chatter, asf: 
if she were non-existent yet, at the same time, too existent. Only 
one of the men dared ask Pansy to dance, and he, having danced 
with her once, danced with her several times. He was a good. 
looking young fellow named Sackett, somewhat heavy-featured 
and flushed of face but with a hint of beauty in the curve of his 
mobile mouth and in his dark, audacious eyes. Other men 
liked him well enough unless he evidenced an interest in their 
own women; then they noted that his speech was too familiar, 
that he held his partner too closely in dancing. Then they would 
warningly evoke his record. But women liked to make excuses 
for Sackett; they termed his unscrupulous irresponsibility—he 
was just a “spoiled child.” For Sackett knew when to humor 
women, when to show them cynicism or tenderness, when to 
advise them protectively, and when to flout them; and they per- 
mitted the engaging gallant to behave and talk just as he would. 
That is, each individual recipient of his attentions did so; when 
women saw his admiration being markedly directed toward 
another, it was another story. 

Zeke sat trying not to frown and trying to ignore the covert 
winks at the next table. 
sparkling-eyed from the third dance, he said, in an undertone, 

“T wish you wouldn’t make yourself so conspicuous, Pansy.” 

**<Conspicuous?? How do you mean?” 

“‘Sh—not so loud.”” He gave a half-glance toward the next 
table. Zeke, being well bred, had an immense regard for the 
outside world. In his cautious voice, he went on, ‘Don’t dance 
with Sackett if he asks you again.” 

“Why not? He dances very nicely.” 

“T was noticing how he danced,” said Zeke grimly. ‘And that 
he seemed to have a good deal to say. What was he talking 
about?’ 

“What do men usually talk about when they dance?” coun- 
tered Pansy, not unpleased at signs of jealousy in Zeke. 

“Don’t be flippant, please.” 

“T didn’t mean it that way, Zeke—honest, I didn’t,” said 
Pansy, sobered. “And don’t let him get your goat. I 
wouldn’t——” 

“T wish you wouldn’t use those vulgarisms of speech.” She 
opened her lips as if to speak, then quickly closed them again. 
“And for God’s sake let Sackett alone!” he went on. 

“‘He’s the only one of your friends who seems to want to be 
decent to me.”’ There was a wistful note in her voice, but Zeke 
seemed not to hear it. 

“T might have known,” he muttered. “But you cut him out. 
Sackett’s got a yellow streak—let him alone.” 

Suddenly Pansy began to laugh. She laughed and laughed, 
seemed unable to stop. 

“For heaven’s sake don’t make an exhibition of yourself! 
Here—let’s get out of this. I’ve had enough for one night.” 

He called for his check, paid his bill, and marshaled her forth. 

There was an oppressive silence while they were getting their 
wraps, finding their car. Pansy knew Zeke was angry—unrea- 
sonably angry, it appeared to her. She would have liked ‘a 


angry, too. Bui some instinct told her that indignation on 
part would only make things worse. She must try to face fa’ 
with him, try to straighten them out—now—lest they grow mo 
tangled. But she didn’t know exactly what to say or how to 
say it. After a couple of blocks, she ventured uncertainly, 
“Zeke dear, do you know what you’ve said to me?” 
“Can’t say I do, exactly.” . 
She forced herself to go on. P 
“Just because I danced with a man—a friend of :yours—— 
“You danced three in succession. (Continued on page 179) 


When Pansy returned, flushed and ] 
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Arriving at the office, 
he found Mr. Kedges 


in a towering rage 


You 


By Frank R. Adams 


ONOVER COLLIER had chains looped all over him— 
great heavy ones that he had to drag along wherever 
he went. 

First was the chain that bound him to his mother. 
He was an only son, and she was a nervous invalid. If any 
further explanation is necessary, it may be added that Conover 
had been engaged for eight years but had never dared to marry, 
because he was afraid it would kill his mother. She said it would— 
often. He had not enlisted in the army for the same reason. He 
was thirty-three and would have had to volunteer. 

Then there was Catherine’s jealousy. She claimed that she 
loved him, but sometimes during the eight years since she had’ 
promised to be his if he ever got ready to take her, it almost 
seemed as if she hated him. There were lots of things she did 
not care for herself, such as dancing and skating, and she seemed 
to think that Conover’s enjoyment of them was in some way dis- 
loyalty to her. Sometimes, after she had delivered her regular 
lecture on the subject of his duty to her and had made her 
accustomed threat of breaking off their engagement, he went 
home an absolute wreck. The funny part about it was that he 
never did any of the things she had placed herself on record 
against. She merely sensed that he rather wanted to. 

And Conover was chained to a savings-acccunt. He wore a 
path between the office where he worked and the bank. Every 
pleasure he might have had was still-born because of a dreadful 
_ and imminent “rainy day.” He did not have the clothes he 
@ Wanted—perhaps just as well, because he craved red as a color, 
and loud stripes—and he had never ridden in a taxi-cab in his 
life. It sounds as if he were a tightwad, doesn’t it? His soul 
was not like that at all. It was merely that he was chained by 
training, by careful habits that had been so thoroughly implanted 
that it would require a revolution to break them. 

_ Perhaps the most serious and crushing chain of all was his 
job. For some reason or other, he was afraid he might lose it. 
Almost anyone else would have been glad to be fired from an 


‘*To-day,’’ says tie sage, “‘is the 
to-morrow you worried about yester- 
day—and it never happened.’’ This 
is the story of Conover Collier’s 
to-day—by the author of *‘The Man 
Who Invented It’? and ‘*The Last 
Adventure.” 
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occupation so fertile in trouble and so sterile in remuneration 
and advancement. Conover was working for twenty-five dollars 
more per month than when he started in at the age of twenty- 
two, fresh from college. The actual cost of living had gone up 
more ‘than that. 

He was a clerk in a broker’s office. Kedges & Co. were hide- 
bound, old-fashioned brokers, all Kedges at present, because 
Co. had died several years back of being browbeaten by the 
senior partner. I-edges had yet to learn that the Emancipation 
Proclamation had anything to do with white men. 

Herewith a sample-day in the life of our hero, beginning at the 
office in the morning. What happened before that is unimpor- 
tant, because his mother always slept late and Conover had a 
chance to eat breakfast in peace. . 

Scene, therefore, the office. Kedges comes in. You can tell 
by looking at him that he is quite aware that the rest of the 
business world has been awaiting the moment of his arrival. He 
has concentrated most of his hair on his eyebrows, to the detri- 
ment of the top of his head. But those eyebrows emphasize his 
scowl better than grease paint could. Back of the scowl he has 
a big personality, such as it is—lots of vitality, and slugging 
power. He belongs to the pre-efficiency era of American business, 
when there were big drivers rather than great organizers. 

He is six inches taller than Conover Collier—which makes him 
six feet two—nearly half as wide as he is tall, and proportionately 
thick. His head has a good central location half-way between the 
extreme point of his chest and the line of his back, which is 
rounded out a bit, not from study but from thrusting his neck 
forward in an attitude of aggression. He is fifty-five years old, 
but don’t be deceived by that. He won’t be on the side-lines for 
fifteen years more, anyway, and maybe not then. 

He passes through the customers’ room with its blackboard 
and ticker, and enters his private office. 

“Collier!” he says, in a voice not so loud as it is penetrating. 
Anyway, it filters through the glass-and-mahogany pane 
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that stands between him and his clerk and makes the latter 


shrink the way even a hero does when the dentist twists the tail 


of a live nerve round one of those revolving dinguses. 

Conover knows that it is the open season for brokers’ clerks, 
and he tries to think back over what he has done in order to 
prepare a hasty defense. But he is too scared to think, and so 
walks into the cage, totally defenseless against the snarling mon- 
ster of the jungle. 

“Who entered this stop-loss order on the Wilkins-Higbee 
account?” 

Conover isn’t sure, but he thinks the old man did it himself. 
He is pretty positive that no one else around the office would 
have meddled with the affairs of that cranky old customer. But 
he knows, also, that Kedges has decided in advance that he, 
Conover Collier, is to be the scapegoat, so he makes no mention 
of his suspicion. 

“One more slip like that will be the last,” his employer goes 
on, rather enjoying the hasty vision of fear which he can so easily 
paint on his hireling’s countenance. “You know—don’t you?— 
how hard it is to get a job nowadays, especially for a man who has 
been discharged once for carelessness and incompetence.” 

Yes; Conover knows, or thinks he knows. Lord! He has 
worried about it often enough, has pictured himself plodding from 
office to office vainly demanding employment, his “rainy day” 
savings melting away until he is reduced to absolute want. 

So he meekly accepts the scornful tongue-lashing and sev- 
eral more like it during the day, performing, meanwhile, the 
duties of two men, because Kedges does not employ efficiency 
methods but expects to get as much out of his help as concerns 
which do. 

There is one sort of bright spot in the day’s routine. Catherine 
calls him up during the lunch-hour and invites him to take her 
to a reception that evening in honor of a visiting musical celeb- 
rity, one of her worshiped-from-afar deities. She is quite excited 
at the idea of meeting him at last. Of course, Conover is pleased. 
He is so tame that he has been known to be pleased at being 
allowed to hold the yarn which was subsequently knitted into 
what-nots for soldiers. 

At night, Conover goes home .in a spirit of thankfulness. One 
more day has passed, and he still holds his job. 

His mother meets him at the door and kisses him. 

“You are a quarter of an hour late,” she says, “and I’ve been 
almost frantic with worry. I looked out the window as long as 
I could stand it, and then I moved my chair out here to the hall 
where I could hear your footsteps on the stair. You know you are 
all I’ve got in the world; my whole life centers upon you, and if 
anything should happen—” She stops, unable to contemplate 
the future further. 

Conover doesn’t dare tell her that he was delayed because he 
has bought a few flowers for Catherine. It’s no use to try to con- 
ceal them, either. His mother’s unexpected presence in the hall 
has neatly frustrated his plan of smuggling them in. So, with 
diplomatic genius, he presents the flowers to his most exacting 
chain-holder and says he was thinking of her happiness all the 
time. She kisses him again. He doesn’t resent it, because he is 
used to it, but it seems superfluous. 

“No mother ever had such a son as you are,”’ she assures him. 
“Tt is my love for you that holds the spark of life in my frail 
old body.” 

This spasm of affection and a recital of her symptoms during 
the past twenty-four hours holds through the evening meal. 
Conover is a trained and courteous listener. He has long since 
learned not to have any ideas of his own during the first hour 
after he gets home. “ 

After supper, he makes his preparations, such as they: are, 
for an evening of pleasure. Mrs. Collier detects the slight air of 
festivity in his manner and accuses him of it. 

“You're going to see that woman again to-night.’”’ Catherine 
has always been “that woman” to Conover’s mother. She says 
it in a way that sheds an incongruous, lurid red light all over his 
fiancée’s very prim and Puritanical person. “And you were with 
her last night, too. I should think you might spend an evening 
at home once in a great while. No woman can love you as I Jove 
you. I suppose you will never realize what a mother’s love 
means. You can’t, or you wouldn’t treat me so.” 

Mrs. Collier cries, which brings on a fit of nerves. She finally 
decides that she ought to see the doctor, and he summons that 
pensioner on the telephone. 

The doctor arrives. His presence and her son’s promise to 
stay home soothes the lady. She even allows Conover an hour 
in which to run over to Catherine’s house in order to explain why 
he can’t be her escort. This last is no particularly pleasant task 
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for the young man. He suspects, and with some reason, that 
the girl will be slightly peeved. He is absolutely right. 

Before answering him at all after his explanation, Catherine 
stands facing him, with her bosom rising and, falling as she tries 
to control her anger and chagrin. She has a distinct reddish tinge 
to her hair, and she is prettiest like this—prettiest but most dis- 
quieting, especially if you anticipate that her gathering wrath 
is going to burst on your head. 

“T won’t stand for such a ridiculous excuse,” she said finally. 
“T suppose the sort of pleasure I delight in means nothing to you. 
You would rather go to a vulgar dance than hear the finest 
music in the world.” 

“Listen, Catherine,” Conover pleads: “You know I want to 
go with you, dear, but I have told you a hundred times how 
mother is. She isn’t reasonable, but she is very old——” 

“Not so very,”’ Catherine snorts. 

“And sick,” he continued. “Just think—she might die, and 
then I’d be sorry that I let my own pleasure keep me away from 
her when she needed me.” 

“Bosh and fiddlesticks!”” Catherine turns her back. 
happens too often. You know I have set my mind on going to 
this reception. You told me you’d go with me. If you don’t wish 
to keep your promise, I don’t care to keep mine. Our engage- 
ment is broken. You can have your ring back just as soon as I 
can get it off.” Catherine starts to work off her engagement 
ring, which apparently is a very tight fit. 

“Now, don’t, dear,” Conover protests. ‘Please, sweetheart, 
just this once be reasonable.” In the frenzy of his fear that she 
will carry out her threat, he clasps his hands to her in true melo- 
dramatic style. If it wasn’t that he has a slight sense of humor 
left, he would be on his knees. 

So far, the day which has been described is a pretty fair sample 
of nearly every day in Conover Collier’s life. His entire existence 
was a struggle to keep the balance between the counteracting 
forces that affected his conduct. Never once did he interpose 
his own will or consider his own pleasure. He tried to gage every 
action simply to give the minimum of offense to everyone. Of 
course, he was a poor fish. And of course he got his wires tangled 
two-thirds of the time. For this reason, he was a master of the 
language of apology. The word “sorry” appeared in his vocabu- 
lary oftener than any other adjective. To the world at large, he 
was indeed a painful spectacle. 

As may be suspected, the conditions which he thought sur- 
rounded him were not true. Conover Collier was easily imposed 
upon. Because of this, he lived in constant fear of what might 
happen if he did something different. He thought that unless he 
trod a precarious tight wire his mother would die, his fiancée 
would break their engagement, and his employer would discharge 
him. Honest, he really thought they would. And, besides that, 
he nearly believed that the world would suddenly cease to whiil 
if they did. 

He had lived thirty-three years and had never had one dzy 
on which he had done as he wanted to do, on which he was 
absolutely master of himself and his own destiny. He was like 
a man in a jail. If he took eight steps in any direction, he ran up 
against a “Don’t.” 

It has been stated that this story so far is a sample day in 
the life of the principal character. From here on, the sample-idea 
is abandoned. The rest is the story of the red-letter day in 
Conover Collier’s existence. Things didn’t go according to 
routine at all. 

Let’s see—we left Conover almost on his knees, begging 
Catherine not to blot out the sunlight by breaking their en- 
gagement. While he was pleading with her, the telephone-bell 
rang. A maid answered it, and it developed that the call wes 
for Mr. Collier. Conover answered it. It was his employer. 

“That you, Collier?” 

Yes.”’ 

“Well, I want you to come down to this office right 
now.” 

Conover could almost see him pointing his finger at him to 
emphasize the “right now.” 

“Tt’s very inconvenient—” Conover started to say. 

“ ‘Inconvenient,’ hell! 
convenient or not. I said, ‘Come down.’ ” 

“All right,” agreed Conover meekly.. 

His employer hung up without saying anything further. He 
had the habit of terminating a conversation without the for- 
mality of a good-by. 

“T’ve got to go to the office,” he told Catherine briefly. 

“Don’t try to pull the wool over my eyes,” she said sweetly. 
“T know it was another girl that called you up.” 
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“No—honest,” Conover assured her. 
wasn’t a man’s voice.” 

“Do you think I would do a thing like that—stoop to spy on 
you through a servant? Humph!” 

Conover picked up his hat. 
“You're not really going?” 

“T have to, dear. What if I should lose my job?” 

“What if you should lose me? You have tried two different 
excuses on me this evening—one, that your mother needed you, 
and now that you have to work. Do you think I can’t see 
through a thing like that?” + 

“Now, Catherine—” He was standing with his hand on the 
door, which was partly open. 


“Ask the maid if it 


“Our engagement is broken. You can have your ring back just as soon as I can get it off © 


She turned and walked away from him into the parlor. She 
expected him to follow of course, and it would be easier to. play 
a scene there. She was even then wondering whether she would 
relent and forgive him when he came to terms. 

But Conover was in a deuce of a fix, and he didn’t follow. Life 
was suddenly becoming a thing of cross-purposes which it was 
impossible to adjust. Usually he was a sort of whiffletree to equal- 
ize the pull of all the different elements. Right now, he had come 
to a place where he couldn’t waggle fast enough. He had to make 
a decision. 

After all, the instinct to preserve life overrules most everything 
else. Conover Collier shut the door after him and took the first 


street-car headed in the direction of the office. Po 
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He had time to think on the way down-town and to wonder 
how Mr. Kedges had discovered him at Catherine’s house. The 
solution was, of course, that his employer had first telephoned 
his own home and had thence been directed by his mother, to 
whom he had long. since given Catherine’s telephone-number 
as a precautionary measure if she should be taken sick while 
he was away. 

Arriving at theffice, he found Mr. Kedges in a towering rage. 
He had had plenty of time to work himself up to it. 

“Where is that statement of account for Mr. George Sand- 
bourne, of the gas company, I told you to prepare to-day? Why 
didn’t you do it as I told you?” 

“T did.” 

“Where is it?” 

“T handed it to you before the closing-hour this afternoon.” 

“You did not! If you did, where is it? I haven’t got it. Don’t 
talk back to me or call me a liar—understand? Get busy and 
make out that account.” 

“Tf you’ll wait a minute, sir——”’..- 

“ ‘Wait!’ Lord! I’ve been waiting an hour for you to get here, 
and Mr. Sandbourne is absent from a directors’ meeting until 
he gets that statement—all because a whippersnapper of a clerk 
is so busy with his social affairs. This is the last blunder you 
will ever make for Kedges & Company, and——” 

Conover took a step toward his employer. His only intention 
really was to show Mr. Kedges where the lost document was. 
Because Conover knew. But the head of the firm misinterpreted 
the motion. He thought that Conover was about to strike him. 
He had given the young man enough cumulative provocation. 
In days gone by, he had dealt largely with men who did use their 
fists—this was in a lumber-camp—and he was a firm believer 
in the doctrine of the first and final blow being delivered by our 
side before the other party is quite ready. 

So, as Conover stepped toward him, the big man swung his 
fist. He swung it something dreadful. But you know how it is 
when you put a lot of power into a golf-stroke and the ball 
happens to be a little lower than you calculate it to be. 

Conover Collier ducked clumsily instead of standing up to the 
blow or blocking it. He didn’t know how to block or counter. 
But it was the best thing he could have done, because, if that 
fist had hit him, it would have put a dent in his character from 
which he would never have recovered. 

As it was, Mr. Kedges spun around twice. The momentum of 
that great fist at the end of his long arm carried him around. 

Conover politely stepped in to steady the old man and, in 
doing m tripped him neatly. 


genius, he presents the flowers and says he was thinking of her happiness all the time 


Conover was aghast at what he had done. So was Kedges, 
because how could he know that the young man’s intentions had 
been entirely pacific? 

Conover read in his eyes that it would be useless to explain. 
He had done it now. The thing he had feared practically all his 
life had happened. He had taken a step that he could not apolo- 
gize for. It was obvious that once the old man could catch his 
breath, Conover Collier wouldn’t have any more job than a 
rabbit. Already he could see forming on his employer’s lips the 
fatal words: “You're fired!” Fortunately, Conover’s mind 
responded to the exhilaration of the moment. He had done it, 
and he felt great. What did it matter that he never could have 
knocked the old man down by his own strength? The old man was 
down, and he, Conover Collier, had helped infinitesimally. His 
blood raced a little faster. He tasted the first free moment it 
his life. One of his chains was broken; his job was so entirely 
lost that he need not worry about it any longer. Therefore, 
stepped forward again to Mr. Kedges’ desk 

“The reason you couldn’t find that statement of account 
from Mr. Sandbourne was because you crumpled it up and 
threw it in the waste-basket. Here it is.” Conover Collier reached 
down and fished the document out from the old man’s waste: 
paper receptacle. “I saw you do it. You were calling the book- 
keeper down at the time, and you got so mad that you pounded 
the desk with this and mussed it all up. There’s your old paper,” 
He hurled it on the desk. “Take it and be damned!” 

After his last expression, Conover made a hasty exit. He 
thought perhaps it would be wise. Kedges was still flat and 
incoherent, but he might recover the powers of speech ant 
locomotion at any minute. And Conover thought he would be 
safer on the street with a policeman within call. 

Well, he had done it! The jobless future faced him. He was 
surprised to find that he was not terribly appalled by it. 

That’s one of the good things about a nice, definite disaster. 
When you know there is no hope, you can start all over witha 
clean, unprejudiced mind and almost without a conscience. Ad- 
mit to yourself once that you are facing imminent destruction, 
and then see how carc-free and irresponsible are the moments 
that intervene. It’s worry and indecision, and not fear of pu! 
ishment, that makes cowards of us. Conover was enjoying to 
the full the feeling of delicious abandon which comes from riding 
a birch canoe toward a waterfall. 

What should he do now—this evening? It wasn’t too late to 
go back and, having apologized profusely to Catherine, at 
company her to the reception. However, that was distasteful. 
The idea of bending the figurative knee to Catherine nauseated 
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him. He’d be darned if he would doit. Besides, 
if he did so, it would probably kill his mother. 
He smiled at himself as he repeated the well- 
worn phrase. The absurdity of it really struck 
him for the first time. He began to doubt whether 
life and death really depended upon such slender 
threads as his mother was wont to state. 

Besides, he didn’t feel like going to Catherine 
and his mother and confessing that he was out 
of ajob. Great guns! How they would both 
upbraid him for his carelessness, his lack of fore- 
sight! Not that that would worry him so much, 
but, someway, he didn’t feel like being hectored. 
He was hatching a new crop of feelings, sensa- 
tions of power and recklessness of which he had 
never before been conscious. 3 

He’d -be hanged if he would go home or to 
Catherine! 

Happy is the mortal upon whom fate smiles 
in a propitious moment. How many times has 
the market turned just too late to save the char- 
acter ‘of ‘the weak-willed, bank-cashier, or the 
legacy come after it isn’t much use to the poor 
relation who has lived all his life struggling 
toward the day when he could own his own Ford. 

Sometimes, though, luck plays a part in the 
affairs of men, even if the writers of books upon 
self-built characters and careers do discount it 
absolutely. Once in a while, an accident stops 
the marriage that could not possibly be happy, 
or a fool is hit upon the head by a falling safe 
and his reason is forcibly restored. Noone could 
claim that isnot luck. 

So it was with Conover Collier. If he had 
not accidentally tripped his employer and sat him 
back upon his expensive Oriental Baluchistan, he 
would have lived to the end of his days uncon- 
scious of the fact that life offered any thrills which 
are withheld from sewing-circles. It was purely 


‘fortuitous chance that made a pariah out of a 


parasite. But for his misplaced foot, he would 
have continued to the end a career of squaring 
himself with powers that be, a dog’s life of 
apology and adapting himself to other people’s 
whims. 

It was the first time he had ever had a chance 
to examine his own inclinations. Hitherto, they 
had always been thrust into the background and 
covered so deeply with a network of adjustment 
to other people’s plans that he hardly recog- 
nized the pleasant, shiny’ hankerings that had 
been hovering, all unused, in the deeper recesses 
of his mind. 

For a few hours, his time was his own; he 
wasn’t accountable to a soul. True, he had lost 
his job, his fiancée had doubtless broken their 
engagement, and his mother might die of nerves, 
but he refused to be depressed. Life had smiled 
upon him so little that he was;able to appreciate 
rather more fully than anyone else possibly could 
the real luxury of freedom. 

One ,thing was certain: he never had to go 
back to the office he had just left. He had been 
paid that very afternoon, and the currency was 
even then fastened by a safety-pin to his under- 
shirt. Yes; that’s where it was. Conover had 
always carried his pay there during the brief 
period it remained in his possession. 

Now he unfastened the safety-pin—symbolic 
action—and transferred the entire roll to his hip- 
pocket. Then he bought a red necktie at a 
haberdasher’s which catered to’ the evening 
trade—not so very red, but modestly lurid, em- 
plematic of the chrysalis stage of independence. 

t was red enough so that Catherine would not 
have been seen on the street with anyone wear- 
ing it. 

And then he summoned Charles, the chauffeur, 
and told him to bring the car around. No— 
not really, but he did the poor man’s substitute 
for the same thing—namely, he hopped a south- 
bound street-car which spirited him away on a 


Frank R. Adams. 


She was there frankly for the quigeds of dancing-—liked it “to beat the 
band,” she admitted—and she taught Conover a number 
of steps he didn’t know 
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magic carpet to White City, the amusement-park toward which 
his steps had always faltered with vulgar in tion, restrained 
only by the knowledge that Catherine wouldn’t like it and that 


his mother wouldn’t understand why he should wish to be away 


from her that long. 

Did Conover want to “shoot. the chutes” or “bump the 
bumps” or see the Diving Venus dive or divest, each of Which 
she did a little of? _ No; nay—nothing of the sort—au contraire. 
He went to a place with a little clicking turnstile through which 
one passed with a ticket, and found himself upon a slippery floor, 
at one end of which was a very vulgar orchestra, discoursing the 
kind of music which had no appeal to Catherine whatever. 

‘ Conover Collier didn’t have any girl. 
i Not for five minutes. 

There is a popular fallacy that one never meets a nice girl 
without a formal introduction. This would not be a fallacy ex- 
cept for the fact that sometimes even a nice girl gets desperate- 
ly lonely. - This statement is not meant to be a defense of the 
practise known as “picking up.” It is merely an acknowledg- 
ment of something that is true—namely, that many a matron 
who would spank her daughter for a similar adventure was kissed 
by her present husband before she knew his name. “Of course, 
my dear, that was something entirely different. It was a special 
- case. I never did such a thing before in my life. And John 
was the shyest thing.” 

It is only a line like that which divides our matrons from our 
Magdalens. 

’ She was a brown little thing—that is, her eyes and her hair 
were brown, and she was plump and had a friendly nose, if you 
get the idea; anyway, it wasn’t haughty or patrician. And she 
seemed warm. In this respect, she differed from Catherine. 
Catherine was either cold or very hot. But you felt sure that 
this kid’s heart was warm, and that her fingers and even her 
lips would be the same way—and soft. 

- She was there frankly for the purpose of dancing—liked it “to 
beat the band,” she admitted—and she taught Conover a num- 
ber of steps he didn’t know. This took quite a long time, and, 
while learning steps, he also learned where she worked, and how 
her brother had brought her to the dance and didn’t care much 
about “stepping out” with his own family and usually aban- 
doned her after a few perfunctory whirls. 

She had had one or two “steadies,”” and something had hap- 
pened to the last one. Conover didn’t pay much attention, but 
he sort of got the impression that he had been transferred to 
another town, and she hadn’t as yet settled down to a definite 
successor. She intimated that she might accept Conover himself. 

He sidestepped swiftly. A vision of Catherine and the instal- 
ment-plan diamond that she might still be wearing was the 
inspiration for this. Besides, he wasn’t in the habit of acting 
as hastily as that. Gosh darn it; you didn’t shift from one girl 
to another in one evening in Conover’s world! It was plain to 
be seen that Conover had a lot to learn. His film wasn’t run- 
ning at the modern tempo quite yet. 

The dance-hall closed at one o’clock; otherwise Conover and 
his new-found friend would never have thought of going home. 
She had had one of the best times in her life, and admitted it. 
And Conover had never had any fun before; so he was fairly 
stepping on himself with pleasure. 

“You needn’t see me home,” she said. 
Forges id, language which would 

“Forget it,’’ Conover said, us e W would not 
be tolerated in his usual haunts. - 

“But I live way over beyond the yards.” 

“That’s all right.” This réle of master of the situation was 
particularly pleasing to Conover, and he loved to see her resist- 
ance melt before his bullying assumption of dictatorship. 

Pi aaa s our car.” He helped her on board and clambered 
ter 

“But you'll get home so late,” she kept on protesting weakly, 
even after they were seated, “and you will be so tired for your 
work to-morrow.” 

Conover laughed. 

“I don’t have to work to-morrow. I have just been fired. 
I haven’t got to do anything except get better acquainted with 
you; so hush your noise. What’s your name? I can’t go on 
calling you ‘Jazzabelle’ for the rest of my natural life. I might 
want to introduce you to somebody, and think how foolish that 
would sound.” 

She giggled appreciatively. 

“My real, honest-to-Hoover name is Sally Westover, but I’d 
rather you did call me ‘Jazzabelle’ when we’re alone. T like it.” 


“Just put me on a 


She liked everything he said, anyway, and did not take the’ 


You Can’t Please. Everyone 


trouble to‘ set. up a counterproposition to each statement, a 
Catherine ‘habitually did. - He hadn’t realized ‘until now than 
Catherine had this habit, and he only found out by noticing tl 
horrible vacuum which "followed every positive statement hi 
made. Previously, his remarks had beat against a stone wall 
Now they went forward into space. There wasn’t even an echg 
She couldn’t have agreed with him more heartily if she ha 
said, “Yes, sir.” - She followed his mind as cheerfully and y 
ingly as she had followed his lead in the dance. He even mag 
some wildly rash statements to see if she would not contradiag 
but she accepted them as gospel. 

No; she wasn’t a fool.: She merely liked him, and, havin 
found that, in general, he told her the truth, was prepared 
go to any length in the matter of belief. He had establishe 
his credit, and now he could trade on it. 

If this wasn’t a story of some real people, it would be nice 
put in here how they were attacked by thugs as they dismounte 
from the car and had to run a gantlet of dangers to get to he 
home, how he defended her, and laid out her assailants with we 
directed blows of his bare fists, and then. how, at her door-stepy 
he stifled his desire to take her in his arms, a desire which sh 
saw reflected in his eyes, and went his way after a brief good 
night filled with unexpressed meaning. ~ 

They got home without any panes of any kind, and, bya 
gosh, he really kissed her é 

Her lips were soft and warm. They were so pleasant that h hem. 
didn’t feel conscience-stricken hardly any, and repeated the trick 
to see if he was mistaken. 

And not a thing had been said about being engaged or any-™ 
thing, the way you have to be in stories. Conover went homelm 
on an owl-car, two of them, in fact, because he had to chal aS 
once, and he had a fine opportunity to think. _ 

The first mile was a rosy one, all pink with recpilectinndll Q 
Jazzabelle; the second one was tinged with gray doubts as t@ 
whether he would ever see her again, and after that he wallowed 
the rest of the way home through black apprehension as « ; 
what lay in store for him in the future. 

It was all very well to respond to a temporary exhilaratiall is 
but, now that the excitement was over, his spirits frankly sagged, Raa 
In a few moments, he would have to enter his mother’s apart ; 
ment. What would he find? Would she be already dead from 
worrying about him, as she had so often promised, or would he 
arrive in time for her last moments? His conscience smote him 
right where it hurt the worst. 

And to-morrow was going to be something rich, ripe, and racy 
to get up for, too—no job, probably no mother, if her prediction§ 
were true, and Catherine to be faced sometime during the day 
or the evening. 

It was three-fifteen when Conover committed burglary on hig 
own flat and got in without making asound. The electric light§ 
in the parlor were going full-tilt, but there was no one there 
His heart almost stopped beating when he realized that his 
mother was not in her accustomed chair. He had been certaifi 
of finding her there, dead perhaps, but there nevertheless on her] Biiave™ 
post—waiting. What had happened? On cat-feet he explored Mo 
the house. A light from the hall shone through the door to kal 18 
his mother’s chamber. He stepped in. 

There she was on her bed, stretched at full length. Dead? 

He bent over her and listened. Her breath came and went 
as evenly as a child’s. Conover arranged the covers more care 
fully over her and went to his own room. 

There was something wrong about his preconceived notions, 
he decided, as he sat on the edge of his bed, thoughtfully un- 
lacing his shoes. His mother’s failure to expire as per prediction 
shook the foundations of his life even more than anything else 
that had happened. Could it be that he had been living in the 
midst of terrors that were only empty false faces? Was it pos 
sible that he had been fearing for years a lot of things that really 
were not there? 

Anyway, he did not set his alarm-clock. That was one tyrant 
whose heel would not bother him in the morning. ° 

The thing that did get him out of bed along about a ae 


after one of the most satisfactory night’s sleep he had ever met 
up with, was the ringing of the telephone-bell and the subsequeny 
discovery that the call was ag him. It was Burrowes, 
cashier of Kedges & Compan 

“Are you sick or something?” he asked. 


“No”—sleepily. 

““Why aren’t you down to work?” 

Conover put a question himself before answering. d 
“Tsn’t the old man there?” } 


“Sure. He is the one who told me to (Concluded on page 125) 
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beauties, she quickly showed that she would not have to depend upon beauty alone to make her way. 
: PHOTOGKAPHS BY CAMPBELL STUDIOS : 


ELEANOR SINCLAIR'S rise in two years from the chorus to leadi 
of “Hitchy Koo,” Raymond Hitchcock’. , us to leading woman was effected in the ranks 
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LMA RUBENS, who possesses unusual ability in getting emotional effects upon the screen, has been en- 
gaged by the International Film Company for Cosmopolitan Productions, released through the. Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation. Her initial picture will be a film-version of Fannie Hurst’s story, “Humoresque.” 
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([S4BELLE LOWE is a iain girl who has been’ fen years on the stage. Her first New York appear- 
ance was at the Winter Garden, and she: then went into legitimate comedy, playing the leading part in 
' This season she has the title-réle in Edward Locke’s interesting comedy,“ The Dancer.” 


“The Melting of Molly.” 
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“I beg your pardon. 


By Jack Boyle 


MAN with snow-white hair and a beard tucked within 
the top button of his vest let the delicately fashioned 
engraver’s tool with which he had been working upon 
: a sheet of burnished copper slip from his slender, 
wae shrunken fingers. His tired eyes lighted with the joyful, expect- 
ige ant glow of one anticipating the one remaining pleasure in life. 
The light step he had heard on the stairs came swiftly down 
the hallway. 

“Neysa, at last!” he murmured happily. “She is very late.” 

A key turned in the lock, and a young girl entered—a girl with 
the delicate loveliness of girlhood marred only in its virginal 
charm by trouble-burdened eyes. 

“Grandaddy, you must be half starved!” she cried, seating 
herself on the arm of his chair and kissing the wrinkled. forehead 
while her hands smoothed his rumpled hair. “I was delayed at the 
office. I’ll get dinner at once. See what I brought you! Look! 
Berries, and out of season, too. Won’t they be a real treat?” 

im ©The old man gently kissed the generous, whimsical, delicately 
curved lips that were bent to his. 


“My little girl never forgets her old grandfather, does she?” 


e whispered softly. “But what did you buy for yourself? Did 
mu get the new suit?” 
ua A quick, troubled look flitted across her gray eyes. 

“I couldn’t find anything I wanted, daddy,” she answered. 
“Perhaps I’ll make a dress instead of buying one. Somehow, I 
like my own sewing best. Now I must hurry your dinner.” 

She laid off her coat and hat, revealing thick waves of chestnut 
hair that was a perfect background for a winsome face that on 
canvas might have been called “The Débutante.” 
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I've knocked at the wrong door,’ apologized Mary. 
“Boston Blackie!" ejaculated the fat little secret-service man in amazement 


Girl 


Blackie edged his way into view. 


-A crook story without a 
villain or a revolver 


Illustrated by Lee Conrey 


“Did you go to the bank? Have you the deposit-book?” 
asked her grandfather, with eager anxiety. 

“Surely, daddy dear! Here it is.” 

As she laid the bank-book in the old man’s hand, the pained 
expression passed again through her clear gray eyes, seemingly 
betraying a mind and conscience secretly ill at ease. The aged 
man’s fingers trembled as he opened the book. It was half filled 
with a long list of entries, each showing a deposit of one hundred 
dollars and dated on Saturdays, a week apart. ; 

“ Ah-h!”’ he ejaculated, his eyes glistening with happiness an 
the sense of worth-while achievement. “You have thirty-nine 
hundred, little one,” he continued, with- deep. satisfaction. 
“Next week, it’ll be four thousand, and soon—very soon—there’ll 
be five thousand dollars in the bank to my Neysa’s credit. I’m 
not going to leave my little girl penniless when I’m gone.” ' . - 

“Don’t talk so, daddy!”—laying a restraining finger against 
her grandfather’s lips. “ You’re not going to—leave me—no, no— 
never, daddy dear!” 

Old Lionel Hubbard stroked the soft little hand. 

“IT hope not—not yet, anyway,” he murmured inaudibly. 
“Not till I’ve left my little girl safely protected from the world.” 

He closed his eyes and wiped away the mist that dimmed his 
spectacles. Deep in his heart was an unescapable premonition 
that the time that remained to him was short. With a sigh, he 
turned to the polished plate of copper that lay before him. The 
plate was divided into perfect half-inch squares, lightly penciled. 
Tacked down and directly under the green-shaded incandescent 
above the work-table was a new twenty-dollar national bank- 
note. It, too, was crisscrossed with delicately penciled aquenes. 


y 
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Over it stood a microscope of high magnifying power. Slowly 
and perfectly, with the skill of an expert and an artist, the old man 
was transferring the intricate design on the paper money to the 
copper plate. Finished, that copper plate would print money 
the duplicate, in every minute detail, of a genuine bill. Neysa’s 
grandfather was a counterfeiter—an uncannily expert counter- 
feiter known as “Old Hub” in years now long past. 

He had an unenviable record in Washington’s criminal archives, 
but for eight years no trace of him or his unlawful artistry had 
reached the harassed government operatives who, previously, 
had hunted him without success. But at last he had broken his 
vow to be done forever with the old crooked game—broken it 
because he felt himself slipping inevitably toward the grave, 
broken it because he would not leave his orphan granddaughter 
to make her way alone and penniless in an uncompassionate world. 

Old Hub’s face was too well known to the detectives who 
protected Uncle Sam’s currency to make it possible for him 
personally to put his counterfeit bills into circulation. For weeks 
he had wrestled with this problem, seeking a solution that would 
not require the assistance of his little Neysa. He found none, 
and at last had told her. ; 

“T will make but one bill a day,” he had said, drawing her to 
his knee. “You will never have but one bad bill at a time, and 
if it should be detected—it won’t be, dear, for no store cashier 
can tell my money from the genuine—you will explain that you 
accepted it innocently. You will visit only big stores, stores 
that handle tens of thousands daily. You will pass one twenty- 
dollar bill each day and every Saturday night bank a hundred 
dollars in your own name. Ina year, you will have five thousand; 
in two years, ten thousand. Then you will be safely protected, 
and then I can die content.” 

“No, no, daddy; you mustn’t do this! It doesn’t matter if 
you haven’t any more money, daddy. I’m earning twenty dol- 
lars a week now. We'll live on that and be happy.” 

“Do you think I could consent to be a burden on my little girl?” 
he answered, stroking her hair. “Do you think I would prolong 
my worthless old life on her hard-earned money? I’ll kill myself 
rather than burden you.” 

Intuitively, Neysa knew her grandfather had not spoken idly; 
intuitively, she sensed a long inward struggle in which he had 
contemplated death before the expedient he now proposed. She 
dropped on her knees by his side. 

“T will do as you want, daddy,” she had promised. 

The next week, the first of the long list of hundred-dollar entries 
appeared in the bank-book. 


Robert L. Melchoir, head of the division of government opera- 
tives assigned to counterfeiting cases, read the report on his desk 
thoughtfully. His brow was furrowed as he pressed the button 
that summoned his secretary. 

“Send Kant to me,” he ordered. 

A moment later, a round, fat little man with huge horn-rimmed 
glasses covering round blue eyes bounced gaily into the room. 

“What’s up, Mel, that calls for the priceless services of yours 
truly, the only living specimen in captivity?” he demanded. 

_ “Everything and nothing, Huk,” replied Melchoir, with an 
answering smile. Men who knew him always smiled with ‘‘Huk” 
Kant. Those who did not smiled at him. 

Right here, digression is necessary. Hercules Ulysses Kant 
justifies a paragraph all to himself. 

- The fatuous parents who had christened him “Hercules Ulys- 
ses” probably thought, as they admired his smiling baby face, 
that he would grow into a man whose rugged physique would 
add new laurels to the names of those much lauded heroes of 
ancient times. Nature, evidently in a facetious mood, had made 
a huge joke of this blind parental confidence. Hercules Ulysses 
Kant was a succession of soft, pudgy curves. He had a large 
round head, large round eyes, as guileless as a cherub’s, and a 
fat round body upheld by the plumpest and shortest little legs 
ever stuffed into men’s trousers. 

He was one of those born optimists able even to laugh at 
himself, and who radiated a contagious brand of good humor as 
all-pervading as sunshine. No living man could keep a grouch 
for five minutes in the same room with Huk, most skilful and 
most sentimental of the government detectives whose business it 
was to trap counterfeiters. He was as romantic as a love-story 
of twenty years ago—he still reread them secretly—and because 
women inevitably laughed at the mere sight of his ludicrous little 
body, he was as bashful as a heroine in a Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth first chapter. He never expected Romance to lay her wand 
upon a personally, and, in consequence, was never disap- 
pointed. : 
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Melchoir lounged back in his chair with gently touching finger. 
tips. 

“Huk, there’s some one in Milwaukee buying a quality of bond- 
paper from James & Company, of New York, that is especially 
adapted to the manufacture of counterfeit bills. No such bilk 
have turned up yet, but I’ve investigated and find the paper gog 
to a Milwaukee post-office lock-box and to a name not in the 
directory. Skip out there and find out what sort of outfit jt 
is that’s using the nearest approach to government bank-note 

per in existence. Here’s the name and the lock-box number” 

“The bloodhound sniffs the trail. He is off,” mimicked Huk 
pocketing the slip. 

During his first two days in Milwaukee, Huk Kant developed 
two pertinent facts. First, there was no firm in the city called the 
Morton Printing Company in whose name the lock-box had been 
rented. Secondly, no mail except the occasional shipments from 
New York ever came to it. These facts determined, there was 
nothing more to be done until he received word from New York 
that a fresh shipment was on the way. Whereupon, Huk Kant 
proceeded to enjoy himself, which, to the little detective, meant 
watching others enjoy themselves. He liked Milwaukee. He 
enjoyed the free, carelessly happy spirit of a city whose amuse 
ment-loving people preferred the mild taunt of provinciality to 
the binding conventions of more sedate communities. 

He admired Milwaukee girls—from afar. Night after night 
he dawdled over dinner in the fashionable down-town dining. 
places, and joined—in spirit only—the gay throngs which crowded 
the dance-floors to “rag” to the music of the “‘jazziest” of orch 
tras. At heart, he was one of the merry throng, whether they 
knew it or not. It would have been a clever crook indeed 
who recognized one of the shrewdest of Uncle Sam’s sleuths in 
the bespectacled little man with friendly twinkling eyes and the 
funny legs. 


Parcel shipped. Will reach 
Milwaukee Sunday. luck. 
EL, 


This telegram put an end to Huk Kant’s orgy of second-hand 
pleasures. He sighed as he read it. 

“Shucks! Something’s always taking the jazz out of life,” 
he murmured regretfully, but early Sunday morning he was on 
hand to see the suspicious parcel from New York slipped into 
the box of the mythical Morton Printing Company, of Milwaukee 
He kept watch on the box with the untiring fidelity of a starved 
cat at a rat-hole. The twinkle was gone from the round blue 
eyes behind the horn-rimmed glasses. 

It was mid-afternoon before anything happened. Then a 
turned in the door of the box and a slender hand withdrew 
package. As the door clicked shut, Huk slipped out into 
public corridor. A girl was hurrying toward the revolving doos 
with the telltale package of bond-paper in her hand. His first 
glimpse of her face roused all the susceptibility of the little dé 
tective’s impressionable nature. 

“Hounds of Babylon!” gasped Huk, using his favorite 
pletive. “Is that goddess of innocence and childish loveliness the 
desperate counterfeiter I’m out here to trail? I wonder why 
Mel wished this darn job on me, anyhow.” 5 

Nevertheless, he followed the girl. # 

Leaving the post-office, she went directly to the station of tht 
electric line for Chicago and boarded a waiting express. 
found a seat in the smoker, and, with troubled eyes and per 
plexed mind, studied the prettily twisted coils of dark hair that 
showed beneath the modest toque of the unsuspecting girl 
the women’s end of the coach. 

“Tf a girl with a face like hers is a crook, a man with a baa 
like mine can lick Jack Dempsey,” he murmured, with repr 
anxiety. “If there is anything wrong—it looks like it, too, fot 
reputable firms don’t ship stock to Milwaukee for use in Chicago 
—there’s a man somewhere at the bottom of this. And a‘mai 
who'd use a girl like that in a crooked game is the sort of an afk 
mal I can send up with a clear conscience.” 

At Evanston, the girl took an ‘‘L” express for the South Side 
Huk followed. At Forty-third Street, she left the train and walked 
to Michigan Avenue, then south to one of those big sto 
mansions now forced to the ignominy of “Housekeeping Rooi 
to Let” signs by the steady encroachment of South State Street's 
undesirable element. She disappeared within the house. Kant 
circled the block, reflecting; then he rang the bell of the dilapé 
dated stone mansion and inquired for a room. The landlady 
showed him over the house. Nothing suited until, in a third 
floor rear room, he heard a girlish laugh from behind the closed 
door of a four-room housekeeping apartment. 
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“I’m expecting to work nights and 1 want a room that will 
be quiet during the day. No-noisy neighbors, you know,” sugges- 
ted Kant, probing for information. 

“This will suit you, then,” the woman told him. “The people 
in this end of the house are Mr. Hubbard and his granddaughter, 
Miss Stirling, in the apartment at the end of the hall. She’sa 
stenographer in the Loop, and the old man is a half-invalid— 
you’d never know he’s in the house. I never see him except in 
the afternoon, when he takes a walk. I’m sure this room will 
be just what you want, sir.” . 

Huk Kant thought so, too, paid a week’s rent, dropped his 
battered hand-bag in a corner, and climbed—he had to climb— 
to the bed, where he lay speculating with profound perturbation. 
The landlady had called the old man next door “Mr. Hubbard.” 
The frank-eyed granddaughter had brought the devious- 
ly secured bond-paper to him. Clearly imprinted in 
Kant’s mind was the recollection of the exploits of 
“Old Hub,” prince of counterfeiters, missing from 
criminal records now for eight years. . 

“He’s back at work, of course,” muttered Huk, with 
honest regret. A clear, girlish laugh again drifted 
faintly through the wall partition at his head. “Too 
bad. Poor little girl! I’m sorry I’m here,” he added, 
frowning. 

Unusual of course, that regretful remark from a de- 
tective likely to achieve an important capture in the 
person of a nationally know,. counterfeiter. 

“When I s:< him, I’ll know positively. I hope I’m 
wrong; I hope cnere’s some innocent explanation, but 
I’m afraid there isn’t,” he mused gravely. 

The door of che adjoining rooms opened. 
There were steps in the hallway—one light 
and youthful; the other slow, labored, and 
aided by a tapping cane. Kant scrambled 
from the bed and followed the pair from the 
house. One glance at the figure of the hob- 
bling old man was sufficient. He was Old 


ub. 

“Drat Melchoir for tangling me up in 
this!’”” muttered Huk. He hurried round 
the block and approached the old man and 
the girl. 

“Notice the funny little man coming, 
Neysa?” commented Old Hub. The girl met 
the eyes behind Huk’s horn-rimmed specta- 
cles and neither smiled nor laughed, as girls 
usually did on first seeing him. Huk passed 
on. She was even more innocently beautiful 
than he had imagined and, strangely, if she 
found him ridiculous, she did not show it. 
Kant swore softly under his breath. Forthe 4 
first time in years, he was definitely un- 
happy. 


During the week that followed, Kant’s 
discoveries increased his perplexity. The 
habits of Hubbard and his granddaughter 
were as regular as the sun itself. At eight 
o’clock each week-day morning, Neysa left 
for the down-town office in which she was 
employed. Promptly at six in the evening, she returned, laden 
with housekeeping packages, and did not reappear. Every 
afternoon, from three to four, Old Hub hobbled from the house 
for his daily walk. They had no visitors. 

“He’s making phony money without a doubt,” decided Huk, 
on the morning the faint scratching of steel upon copper 
reached his ears through the partition. “But how and 
where does he pass it? Hounds of Babylon! I hope not 
through the girl. I’ll have to look his place over when he goes 
out to-day.” 

Five minutes after the old man had stumped down the stairs, 
Huk Kant was in the apartment. Everywhere a woman’s inborn 
faculty for home-making was evident. Everywhere, too, was un- 
deniable evidence of scanty means. Though immaculately neat 
and tidy and livable, to Kant’s roving and experienced eye the 
rooms proved undeniably that their mistress was forced to count 
and expend her pennies sparingly. Open on a desk, where Old 
Hub had dropped it, after delighting his dim old eyes with its 
long list of entries, was a bank-book. Huk picked it up, noted the 
weekly deposits of a hundred dollars each, and turned to the cover 
for the name of the depositor. 

“ “Miss Neysa Stirling,’ ” he read ruefully. “Ske puts a hun- 


ng ure 
dred in the bank every Saturday on a stenographer’s salary. I’ sober th 
have to find out definitely where that hundred comes from, littlehko a cafeteri 
girl, much as I hate the job.” : own banki 


Nothing contraband in the way of tools or material was infihe evening 
sight. Noticing the locked trunk in Old Hub’s room, Kant used’ «Not so: 
his skeleton keys and opened it. Inside was ample proof that the er’s report. 
aged counterfeiter had resumed the practises of his lawless crafts #ohere the « 
manship. A hurried search of the trunk revealed no finishedf : 


Don't ask for reasons, please,” she begged, 


“Don't question me. 


This d 

counterfeit, but that was not necessary. The mere possession § During a 
of the trunk’s contents was a felony. daily rot 
“Nothing left to do but make the pinch,” he thought. Then, } Kant w: 
subconsciously arguing with himself against his own decision: § that pos' 
“And yet I ought to know where and by whom the money is J into a pz 
There must be others in this gang besides the old man § under a: 

and his little girl. But no one ever visits them. Perhaps she } “TI’ll 
carries the money down-town and turns it over to a confederate, } say to e 


Perhaps she doesn’t know what she carries.” The thought held | That : 

anew ray of hope. “I’ll have her followed for a day or two.” 
Conscripting the services of a local government operative, a b 

he instructed his assistant to follow Neysa Stirling assiduousl; 

on her daily trips down-town. 


“‘What’s the game?” inquired Kant’s coworker curiously. note the 
Though, to Kant, the telltale bank-book he had seen seemed § tion in t 
proof that Neysa’s innocent face and frank eyes masked guilt in the d 
as clear as her grandfather’s, he hesitated before replying. a score 
“Can’t tell that yet, even to you, old man,” he announced, § coats ar 
with unwonted curtness. McDon: 
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ing obscured rather than clarified the atmosphere. Each day she 
ollowed the same routine—from home to her office, from office 
pa cafeteria lunch-place at noon, thence, occasionally, to a down- 
own banking institution, back to the office, and straight home in 
he evening. She neither met nor communicated with anyone. 
“Not so simple after all,” Huk pondered, as he heard his help- 
e's report. “The complications increase. I’ll have to know 


Hwhere the old man’s money goes before I make a move.” 


win 
“It's true. I can never, never marry you’ 


with pitiful sincerity. 


This determination was more easily made than accomplished. 
During a full week, there was not the slightest deviation in Neysa’s 
daily routine. Though, even to himself he did not admit it, 
Kant was glad because of the unavoidable delay—a reprieve 
that postponed a dreaded hour when he would be forced to look 
into a pair of frightened girlish eyes and tell their owner she was 
under arrest as a counterfeiter’s accomplice. 

“T’'ll have to arrange to hear what Old Hub and his little girl 
say to each other when they’re alone,” he decided. 

That afternoon, while the old man was out, he bored two holes 
through the partition and hooked the flat metal disk of a dicto- 
eo behind a framed picture in the apartment. 


A keen-eyed and unbiased observer would not have failed to 
note the trace of nervousness and the suggestion of secret inten- 
tion in the voice and manner of Eric McDonald, as he appeared 
in the doorway of his private office at exactly the moment when 
a score of stenographers in the outer room were slipping on 
coats and hats and hurrying off for the Saturday half-holiday. 
McDonald, private secretary of the company’s general manager, 
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was not a nervous man or one easily disconcerted, and yet, as 
he stood on the threshold of the stenographers’ room, he seemed 
an apt representation of a ten-year-old with his finger in%a for- 
bidden jam-pot. His first quick glance was toward the corner 
where Neysa Stirling was closing her desk. Then his eyes roved 
over the room in counterfeit indecision, to return again, at last, 

to the dark coils of hair over which she was slipping her hat. 
“Miss Stirling, may I trouble you to take just one more letter, 

please?” he asked. 

“Of course!’’—from, Neysa, who 
. picked up her note-book with fin- 
. gers not quite steady and followed 

McDonald into his office. 
There was a sly exchange 
of glances and a surpressed 
giggle of amusement from 
among the other girls; then 
they disappeared. Feminine 
eyes, even girlish ones, pene- 
trate the clumsy expedients 
of a man in love with un- 


erring precision. 

“It'll be a short letter, 
very short,”’ apologized Mc- 
Donald, as the girl spread 
out her note-book. 

“Tt doesn’t matter; Ihave 
nothing to do this after- 
noon,” she answered. It 
was not at all what she in- 
tended tosay. A deep tinge 
of red colored her cheeks as 
she realized the implication 
which he might place upon 
“her unintentional mention of 
a free afternoon. 

“You are not angry with 
me for detaining you, Neysa 
—er—Miss Stirling?” He. 
blundered, too, intent upon 
getting a glimpse of her 
downcast eyes to be con- 
scious of her verbal side-slip. 
Neither was this at all what 
McDonald had intended or 
wished to say. He began to 
dictate rapidly. 

In themiddle of a sentence, 
the businesslike dictation 
suddenly ceased. 

“May I call at your home 
to-morrow, Neysa?” he 
pleaded, in the tone no girl ever misunder- 
stands. 

Neysa shook her head for a second with 
seeming hesitance, then decidedly. : 

“ Why? ” 

“Because grandaddy—that is, I—I mustn’t. It’s impossi- 
ble, Mr. McDonald. I’m sorry.” 

For the first time the girl looked into his face, for the first time 
saw its yearning disappointment. : 

He saw entreaty in the shy eyes opposite him, and tender- 
ness, too. In a second, he had leaned across the table and 
imprisoned two little hands that scarcely. resisted. 

“Neysa, my darling, I love you! Surely you knowit! For 
weeks I have longed to tell you. Neysa dear, will you marry me?” 

A sudden flush of happiness surged up from the girl’s heart, 
dyeing her throat, her cheeks, her forehead. Her eyes were 
aflame with love suddenly made content. Reading her sur- 
render, he was at her side, his arms about her slender waist, 
stooping to kiss the lips involuntarily upturned toward his. 

And then she remembered. She sprang out of his arms and 
retreated to the wall, motioning him back. Her flushed cheeks 
grew white. 

“Don’t—don’t; oh, please—don’t—Eric!” she pleaded, with a 
hysterical sob between each word. “I can’t listen. I mustn’t. 
I can never marry you!” . 

Eric’s outstretched arms dropped to his side. 

“Why can’t you marry me, Neysa?” he demanded. “Don’t 
you care even a little? Is there some one else?” 

The girl was too deeply moved by the love she had half con- 
fessed and too innately truthful for deceit. 
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“Don’t ‘question me. Don’t ask for reasons, please,’’ she 
begged, with pitiful sincerity. “It’s true. I can never, never 
marry you.” 

Turning, she fled from the room, caught up the coat that lay 
across her desk, and left Eric McDonald alone in the empty 
offices. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” she murmured brokenly, as she 
hurried toward the elevator. 

McDonald followed slowly until he stood beside Neysa’s desk. 
He was stupefied by the suddenness with which great happiness 
had in one unexplained second become hopeless, bitter disap- 
pointment. He stooped to close the desk Neysa had forgotten. 
On it lay a bank-book—her bank-book. Unthinkingly he opened 
it. As his eyes fell on the long list of deposit-entries, they con- 
tracted fiercely with sudden, malignant suspicion. 

“She has deposited a hundred dollars each week for months,” 
he ejaculated. ‘Saves a hundred a week on a salary of twenty, 
and she has told me she supports her aged grandfather.” 

The lines of pain and doubt in the man’s face deepened. The 
ugly suspicion that had sprung into his mind, full-fledged, at 
sight of the bank-book’s entries, grew, numbing his faith with 
the chill of unwilling skepticism. He closed the book and 
slipped it into his pocket. Where and how could such a girl as 
Neysa Stirling obtain a weekly sum five times the amount of her 
salary? Angrily he refused his own question an answer. 

Then he saw, in memory, the girl’s face upturned to his. He 
saw her eyes, tender, frank, truthful, and innocent as the Ma- 
donna’s. 

The bank-book was still in his pocket when he locked the 
offices and left the building. 


” 


As she left the office-building, Neysa was too deeply troubled, 
too much harassed by the torture of conflicting emotions to face 
at once the dim but perceptive eyes of her grandfather. She 
longed for the advice and comfort of the mother she had lost— 
a mother to whom she knew she could have gone confidently with 
the heavy perplexity life and love had laid upon her girlish 
shoulders. Thinking of her mother, she thought of Mary—Bos- 
ton Blackie’s Mary—whom her mother had loved as an elder 
sister might. With Eric McDonald’s declaration, “I love you,” 
still echoing, bitter-sweet, in her ears, she went straight, as to a 
sanctuary, to the apartment where Blackie and Mary were living 
in seclusion following his escape from a Western penitentiary. 
The white face and trouble-haunted eyes of her dead friend’s 
little daughter told Mary without words that the girl had come 
to her in deep distress. 

Neysa told Mary the story piecemeal, in short, broken sen- 
tences, punctuated and interrupted by tears. She told her how 
her mother had won from Old Hub a sacred promise to be done 
forever with the crooked game at which he was so skilled. She 
told.of a death-bed promise to her mother in which she, Neysn, 
had vowed to remain with her grandfather as long as he lived, 
and to strengthen and uphold him in the keeping of his 
promise. 

“He went back to making bad money for my sake,” Neysa 
told Mary. “When I begged him on my knees not to, he said: 
‘I must not die and leave my Jean’s little girl unprovided for. 
I will not prolong my worthless life on her hard-earned money. 
Rather than that I would end it all now.’ 

“He meant it, Mary,” Neysa sobbed, as the elder woman 
stroked the bowed head with a soothing hand. “I was dis- 
tracted with fear. You were not here, and I had no one to 
advise me. I could not let my dear old grandaddy sacrifice his 
life tome. And soI consented.” 

As the girl told of the months that followed, she revealed to 
Mary a new and inexpressibly pitiful Neysa Stirling—one whose 
life became an endless nightmare of fear. 

“Did I do wrong, Mary?” she pleaded desperately. “I never 
have a peaceful moment or a single night’s untroubled sleep. 
Before this happened, I never noticed policemen; now they 
seem everywhere. If I see one near me on a car, I have to 
grip the arms of my seat to keep from leaping off at the first 
corner. If one comes close to us when grandad and I are walk- 
ing, I bite my lips to keep from screaming. It’s unbearable 
torture, and yet”—with a desperate appeal for the sanction 
of her mother’s loved friend—“could I let dear old grandad, 
who loves me so, die of a broken heart or by his own hand? 
Each morning he gives me one, just one, of his counterfeit 
twenty-dollar bills. Each Saturday when I come home, his first 
request is for the bank-book showing a new deposit. I had to 
have the book to show him. I couldn’t tell him I never can or 
will use money made that way. He doesn’t know we live entirely 
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on the money I make honestly. Have IT done wrong, Ma 
Tell me as truly as my own mother would.” 

The tightened pressure of the arms that hugged her slendg 
form was Neysa’s only answer. The girl’s eyes were downcag 
her flushed face was hidden before she found courage to continy 
for now she had reached the point where Eric McDonald becap 
a principal. 

“In the office there is a man, Mr. McDonald, secretary of t 
general manager, and he—that is I—we——” 

The girl’s floundering hesitancy told its own story. 

“What sort of man is he, dear,” asked Mary quickly, 
with ill-hidden anxiety. : 

“A perfect man—good, kind, honest. He’s very handsor 
too, Mary.” 

In the spontaneity of her love, Neysa was utterly unconsci 
of the revealing naiveté-of her description. Mary smiled wit 
indulgent, sympathetic understanding. It was what she, und 
like circumstances, would have said of Boston Blackie. 
kissed her little friend. 

“And has he told you?” she whispered softly. 

The dark head nodded half shamedly. 

“And you told him?” 

“T told him I could never marry him. I couldn’t tell ‘hit 
why. I can’t even let him call on me, for grandad, on accour 
of what he does, is afraid to have visitors. Oh, Mary, Ma 


I’m so terribly unhappy!” 


Both women were crying. 
“Poor, brave, heart-broken little girl!” comforted Mary. 
“What shall I do?”—from Neysa brokenly. 

-“Stop crying and run along home. I’m going with you, 
announced Mary. “You’re not to worry another moment b 
cause”—the glow in Mary’s eyes was very like that in Neysa’ 
when she had told of McDonald—“I’m going to tell Blackie 
you’ve told me. Blackie will find the right way out. 
always does, dear.” 

As they parted on the steps of Neysa’s home, a fat little may 
with absurdly short legs was sauntering idly toward them. 

“What a ridiculously funny little man!” whispered Mary. 

“Tsn’t he? But he has the kindest eyes. He lives in the room 
adjoining ours. Good-night, Mary. You’ve made me feel eve 
so much better.” 

Hier heart was lighter as she climbed the stairs. She, too, had 
faith in Boston Blackie. 

“Let me see your b2nk-book, dear,” urged Old Hub, with 
- eager glint in his eyes as Neysa kissed him and laid off he 


at. 

“Yes, grandaddy.” Neysa felt in her purse and missed it 
searched her pockets fruitlessly, and knew she had lost it. She 
remembered having it when Eric McDonald’s interruption de 
layed her departure from the office. 

“T left it in my desk, daddy dear,” she said regretfully; “Tl 
bring it home on Monday.” 

“Don’t forget, little one, please,” the old man urged, with 
wistful disappointment. “It’s sort of a comfort for the old man 
to see the figures that prove his little girl has four thousand 
dollars laid away for a rainy day.” 


“Tsn’t she a dear little thoroughbred?” asked Mary, as she 
finished repeating Neysa’s story and nestled against Blackie’ 
shoulder. 

“She’s her mother’s daughter. Knowing Jean, that’s all that’s 
necessary to say. What a simple-minded, blundering, loving. 
hearted old fool Hub is!’”’ said Blackie, with mingled sympathy 
and irritation. “The idea of trying to buy Jean’s girl happiness 
with counterfeit money! I hope that handsome young man with 
all the virtues and no vices lives up to the reputation Neysa gives 
him, because——” 

“Because what?” asked Mary impatiently, as he paused. 

“Because, if he does, you’ll soon be buying a wedding present, 
and you love shopping. We'll call on them to-mcrrow. 
Hub won’t mind seeing me.” 

“And then everything’ll be all right,” predicted Mary hap 
pily. ‘Oh, Blackie, I saw the funniest little caricature of a man 
outside Neysa’s house to-day. He looked as if he’d stepped oy 
of a comic supplement, all round and fat with the shortest leg¥ 
a plump, pudgy face, and big eyes like an owl. He——” ; 
’ “Did he have big horn-rimmed spectacles?” asked Blackie 
quickly. 

“Yes, he did. Do you know him?” 

“T’m afraid I do. That’s a perfect description of Huk Kant, 
shrewdest of government detectives in the counterfeit division.” 

“Neysa told me he has the rooms next (Continued on page 114) 
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What Would 


You Do with f 
A Mittion? 


Do you think you would act 
as these poor folk sudden- 
ly become rich are acting? 


By Frazier Hunt 


HIS is the story of the glori- 
fied speculator who couldn’t 
lose. And when I call him 
“boob,” I mean no discredit. 

We are all boobs of one kind or another; 
of us never win—particularly 
in oil. 

Over in north-central Texas, just below 
the Oklahoma line and some two hundred 
miles northwest of Dallas, is the rip-snort- 
ing, sizzling, up-and-at-’em boom city of 
Wichita Falls. Two years ago, it boasted 
seventeen thousand souls—white, black, and 
red—and when a city of the Southwest con- 
fesses to seventeen thousand, rest easy, friend 
reader, that they didn’t leave any of the dogs 
uncounted. To-day, they can corral thirty-seven 
thousand or seventy-three thousand—I’ve forgotten 
which it is, the modest Chamber of Commerce told me 
—souls, and new ones are being born every minute— 
souls as well as suckers. 

Two years ago, the sun-baked little village of Burkburnett 
lay fourteen miles north of Wichita Falls; to-day, Wichita Falls is 
known more or less internationally because it happens to lay 
fourteen miles south of Burkburnett and serves as the gateway 
and harbor to these magic oil-fields of the world. And next 
year, Burkburnett will be remembered because it lies four miles 
southeast of the new wonder-pools of an unnamed oil-city in the 
wheat fields. 

* Mystoryof lucky folksstartshere in this village of Burkburnett, 
then moves northwest a couple of miles, hurdling a half-mile 
stretch of proven worthless oil territory with its dozen 
“duster” derricks and their ghosts of wrecked hopes, and then 
lands plump into a great hundred-million-dollar lake of black 
liquid gold three miles long and two miles wide and twenty feet 
deep, tying seventeen hundred feet below level of men. Here in 
the wheat fields of Texas hus risen like magic a city in a forest 
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of derricks that stick above the level of the prairie like count- 
less pins in a cushion. | 

In thirty days from a wheat field to an unnamed city of three 
thousand people—a hundred-million-dollar wheat field smeared, 
greasy, ruined with priceless amber-green gold! Cattle—wheat— 
oil; This is the drama of Texas. Once only long-horned red 
steers ranged these million acres. Then came the nester with © 
his covered wagon and his pioneer’s heart, and his brave wife 
sitting on the seat with him. He fenced the prairies and 
planted his fields. Golden wheat swayed lazily in the breeze, 
keeping time to the gentle songs of these frontier folks. > 
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“I was just for goin’ to the government and 
5 makin’ them stop drillin’ all them oil- 
wells and ruinin’ all that wheat,” 
says Uncle Wash 


But there were years when hot winds burned 
the precious wheat and times were hard and only 
sturdy, hopeful hearts kept these nesters from 
turning their covered wagons eastward and re- 
tracing the long trails. The first years of the great 
war were years of this kind, but, this past spring, 
when America needed our wheat to feed the hungry 
mouths of the world, God smiled on Texas and there 
were bumper crops. > 

Texas: was happy. Uncle Bob Wash, hired 
hand and ex-officio member of the Buck Wag- 
goner family, was one of those who rejoiced. 
Uncle Wash had been planting wheat crops 
for four straight years, and this was the first 
harvest in sight. He was tickled to death. 

Burkburnett, four miles away, was in the height of 
its boom, and there was wildcatting everywhere. A 
local company was formed, and sunk a well in the heart 
of Uncle Wash’s wheat fields. Uncle Wash was peeved, 
but there was plenty of wheat left— and, besides, he 
consoled himself, the well would be a duster. It was 
a boob well. But you couldn’t beat the boob in those 
. days, and—bing!—one fine day a six-thousand-barrel 
geyser came in and snorted oil over Uncle Wash’s 
wheat. It was all off then. 

The country went wild. Derricks sprang up like 
mushrooms after a spring rain. The yellow grain was 


What Would You Do with a Million? 


forgotten; teams trampled down the crops. Uncle 
Wash’s prize wheat field gave way to greasy, sticky, 
smelly oil—a hundred million dollars’ worth. The 
harvest he had worked so long for was ruined. He 
was heart-broken, even though the Waggoners, where 
he lived and worked, had suddenly become million- 
aires with an income of 
twenty thousand dollars a 
day. 

“No, sir; I 
just couldn’t 
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hardly stand to see that wheat ruined,” the old ranger told me, 
as we looked down the dusty, busy oil-boom street that, two 
months before, had been his beloved wheat. ‘‘I.was just for 
goin’ to the government and makin’ them stop drilling all them 
oil-wells and ruinin’ all that wheat when it was needed so bad. 
That’s what ought to have been done—Uncle Sam just ought 
to make them quit puttin’ up them 
darned derricks and spoilin’ every- 
aan thing. It was the first crop of 
wheat we’d had in 
four years. 
“Still, it was 
kinda nice about 
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that oil after all, The Waggoners moved away to Wichita Falls 
and got a fine home, and they got a room reserved for me to live 
with them any time I want to—say, Mrs. Waggoner is a fine 
woman. And when Mr. Waggoner struck.it so rich, he give me 
everything that’s above the top of the ground here to make all 
the money I can off’n of. Everything on this side of the street 
is on Waggoner land, and I collect all the rent. She makes me 
darned near a thousand dollars a month. But, honest, it mighty 
near broke my heart to see all my wheat rvined.” 

“‘But the world had to have the oil to drive its war-ships and 
win its war with,” I suggested. 5 

“Yes; but they couldn’t eat oil and they could wheat,” Uncle © 
Wash argued back, with absolute finality. 


But this story is about oil boobs—not fine old rangers like Uncle 
Wash who hate oil. Let’s go back a year and a half. At that 
time, there were several small producing wells within a half- 
dozen miles of Burkburnett. Many wildcat attempts had been 
made in different parts of the country, but most of these had 
proven dusters. The town site of the village of Burkburnett 
and its immediate environs were unquestionably dry territory. 

Hadn’t the learned and bearded geologists who drew 
down the trump salaries from the big oil companies pro- 
nounced it as such? There was a hump in the earth’s 
crust in this district, and there couldn’t possibly be any 
of the golden fluid there. Any fellow with brains who 
knew anything about oil would tell you that. And 
it was final—to everybody except a tired little Texas 
housewife and mother who had the sort of faith that 
can move mountains. (Continued on page 218) 


A city 
born overnight 
in a Texas wheat field 


The wise, friendly editor of the Burkburnett Weekly Star got himself a couple 
of oil-wells right behind his print-mill—and became a full-fledged capitalist 
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EFORE going to sleepthat (§ 
night, Baird had finally j 
persuaded himself that his | 
actions were based upon =} 
strength of character. He knew * 
better in the morning, and, knowing 
better, there was but one thing 
to do. 

Blackmar might have attempted 
suicide because of Eileen. The 
world—that portion of it which 
knew Blackmar and Eileen—would 
assume so. Blackmar had made 
his last throw. He had charged 
Baird directly with having com- 
mitted theft. Then—attempted 
self-destruction and—-silence. 

The game was over—unless Baird 
chose to renew it. Blackmar, 
Fannie Holben, Frankie Landers 
—there was no more to fear from 
them. They could prove nothing. 
The money that he had found in 
the canvas trunk in his room in 
the Tramby was his—if he chose 
to take it. 

And, with the game entirely in 
his hand, he bathed, shaved with 
fussy care, arrayed himself care- 
fully, ate breakfast, read in the 
newspapers about the progress of 
peace, and—took a taxi to the 
Graduates. 

There was some difficulty about 
seeing Blackmar. The club employees were 
suspicious of strangers; but he finally persuaded 
them tosend up hisname. Three minutes later, 
he was in Blackmar’s room. * 

There, upon the bed, pale, wan, was a Blackmar different from 
the exquisite whom Baird had known. Even the faint sneer that 
he managed to summon to his bloodless lips held but a feeble 
imitation of that arrogance which had annoyed Baird when first 
they had met. 

“Come to gloat, eh?” Blackmar asked faintly. 

Baird sat down on a chair close to fhe bed. Now that the 
moment of decision had come, it was not easy to make it. The 
weakness of his adversary disarmed him. 

“That’s nonsense, Blackmar,” he said shortly. 

Blackmar eyed him. 

“T suppose it is. What is the idea, then?” he said. 

Baird looked at him almost blankly. 

“Why, to return your money to you, of course,” he answered. 
Decision was made at last. 

Blackmar’s head slipped back on the pillow. 

“What’s the idea, Baird?” he demanded. 

Baird shrugged. He essayed a smile. 

“There’s a limit to everything, I suppose, Blackmar. If my 
—if what I’ve done has driven you to—this——” 

Blackmar’s eyes narrowed. 

“T understood that my—er—foolishness was generally attrib- 
uted to a woman.” 

Baird nodded. 

78 ‘ 


“Have you told Eileen?"’ demanded Ladd suddenly. 


Here are the people 


BAIRD—formerly a bookkeeper in Donchester, 
Massachusetts, ex-captain in the A. E. F., now earning a 
large salary with Ladd & Company, through the offices of his 
friend, Jimmy Ladd. Baird found over two hundred thousand 
dollars in bank-notes in a trunk in his hotel room on New Year's 
day a year ago, and has taken some four thousand of it for his 
own se Bp putting the remainder in safe storage until such 
time as he can replace his “‘borrowings” and seek the rightful 
owner of the money. 
EILeen Erstnc—a New York society girl with whom Baird has 
fallen in love. It is largely because of his wish tc appear a man 
of substance in her eyes that Baird uses the money. Eilee 
has fallen heir to about a million dollars through the death o 
an uncle. She; in her turn, has come to love Baird. 
James Lapp, yuntor—an irresponsible youth, who is Baird’s 
friend and benefactor. He is now partner in his tather’s business. 
Lapp, SENIOR—Jimmy’s father—an investment banker, 
ead of the firm of Ladd & Company. 
Sam BLAcKMAR—a middle-aged man of wealth, an unsuccessful 
suitor for Eileen’s hand. The money that Baird finds in his room 
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“T suppose so. Jimmy Ladd thought 
so; but you see, I knew of other 
matters.” 

Blackmar’s lips curled unpleasantly. 

“And being afraid that the corner 
was getting tight, you’ve come running 
for immunity, eh?” 

Baird frowned. 

“T don’t think I’d thought of that.” 

“You don’t think so?” Blackmar 


neered, 

Baird shook his head. 

“Why—no. You see—it’s this way: 
I saw a chance to—do the things I 
wanted todo. I took the chance. But 
when it comes to some one’s trying to 
kill himself—why, that’s different.” His 
manner became suddenly businesslike, 
almost brisk. “You'll have to wait—for 
some of it. I—I’ve used it. But— 
most of it—about two hundred thou- 
sand of it—you’ll find in—here.” 

He handed Blackmar the storage- 
warehouse receipt for the suitcase in 
which the money now reposed. Black- 
mar fingered it carelessly, not looking 
at it. 

“T suppose you know that restitu- 
tion, even complete restitution, doesn’t 
nullify criminality.” 

Baird shook his head slowly. 

“T don’t think you get me, Blackmar. I’m not 
trying to avoid anything except—” He paused. 

“Except what?’ demanded Blackmar. 

“Well—er—this.” He made no gesture, but 
his eyes swept the bed. Red flushed Blackmar’s 


pale cheeks. 


“You needn’t worry, Baird,” he said. “I—a 
man does—we’re all yellow. It crops out—in differ- 
ileal : on ‘ ent ways. Mine cropped out last night. It’s over.” 
we Baird's face blazed. ‘*I—can't do that, sir.” he said I’m glad,” said Baird. He rose. “TI guess that’s 


all, Blackmar. The money that I’ve--used——” 
“Why not say ‘stolen?’ ” interrupted Blackmar. 
au meet in ‘*Uneasy Street’ Baird nodded. 
7 : “The money that I’ve stolen, then—I can’t pay it back now. 


a | hasbeen raised by Sam, apparently for purposes of bribery in put- You'll get it sometime.” He moved toward the door. 


is ting through a traction deal. When he realizes that not only has “Sit down!” snapped Blackmar. : 
d he lost Eileen but that it will be impossible to recover the money Anger—the first—flashed in Baird’s eyes. . 
‘, | from Baird without compromising disclosures, he attempts “You needn’t give orders, you know, Blackmar. Let the police 
-; | Suicide at the Graduates Club, where he lives. do that. They can find me.” ee 
h | Fannre Hotsen—a girl from Baird’s home town who meets him “Wait a bit. Who mentioned police? 
ul again in New York. She has knowledge of Baird’s find, and he Baird shrugged. 

incurs her ill will when he refuses to lend her money to launch “They naturally follow, don’t they?” 
1S herself on a stage career. She goes to Eileen with derogatory “Sit down,” said Blackmar again. His tone was that of a re- 
n hints as to Baird’s character. Finally, she accepts money from quest now. Baird sat down. “Do you mean to tell me that—”’ 
‘¢) gfmnry Ladd, who establishes her in an apartment, but keeps away Blackmar stopped. He began again. i How'd you know it was 

: try what I tri t night 

sposing of the corruption-fund raised by Blackmar. He 
the room next to Baird’s in the New York hotel, and put the colored 
‘ money by mistake, when drunk on New Year’s eve, in the latter’s ; be a more admirable so were, Be You’ 
"room. He is in love with Fannie Holben, and believing Baird you're right. No woman plays that big a part for me. You're 
, to be the girl’s protector, goes to his office and shoots him, wound- different.” Baird shrugged. Blackmar studied him. “You don’t 
ing him slightly. seem worried about prosecution,” he said. 


Grannan—Baird’s valet. There was something of exasperation in Baird’s tone as he replied: 
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“T’m not worried at all, Blackmar. Please understand that. 
I wanted something. I took the first way that presented itself. 
to get that something. It turns out that the way holds unpleas- 
antnesses that can’t be offset by the pleasantness of the goal. 
That’s all.” 

“ Noblesse oblige, eh?” 

“Hardly that.” 

“No? I rather think that it is. Baird, I—well, let it go that 
I’m much obliged. You needn’t worry about the few thousand 
that are gone.” 

“T’'ll pay it back sometime,” said Baird. 

Blackmar shrugged. 

“Suit yourself. I suppose you understand that there’ll be no 
prosecution.” 

Baird stood silent, his face expressionless. 

“That’s decent of you, Blackmar.” 

The man in the bed laughed. 

“‘TDecent,’ eh? Don’t thank me, Baird. The—er—circum- 
stances are such that publicity wouldn’t do at all. I'll be honest 
with you. That.money was intended for——” 

“Tt really doesn’t matter,” said Baird. 

“Oh; but it does!”’ protested Blackmar. ‘‘One politician was 
to get two hundred thousand. The balance was to go to his re- 
tainers. A traction matter——’’ 

“Why tell me?” asked Baird. 

“Why?” Blackmar propped himself up on the bed. “Be- 
cause it isn’t worth while, Baird. I knew it a minute—a tenth 
of asecond—after I’d pressed the trigger. Thank God, it wasn’t 
too late! But I don’t want you leaving here and spilling your 
brains all over the pavement.” 

Baird laughed. 

“T hadn’t the slightest idea of ——”’ 


“Maybe not this minute. But by and by— Forget it. Drive 


it out of your mind. Money! I was worth millions last fall. I 
wanted more millions. I took a long chance, and the armistice 
broke me. I kept it as quiet as I could, but—well, because I was 
crazy to recoup, I let myself in for certain work that—well, a 
traction group wanted something done. I agreed to handle the 
money. I did, through Landers. He’d been drinking. It didn’t 
reach the right people. I’ve been accused of stealing it. It 
looked to me that I couldn’t get it back. I tried—you know— 
to avoid disgrace in the eyes of a bunch of bribers. Now you— 
you probably think that the easiest way out is the way that I 
tried. But it isn’t. I wouldn’t undergo the horror of thinking 
that I’d lost my last chance to redeem myself.” He wiped his 
forehead. “We win redemption here, Baird. I learned that as 
I pressed the trigger last night. Debts must be paid. If we don’t 
pay them here, we’re going to be compelled to pay them else- 
where. That’s all.” 

‘Baird looked down at him. It was decent of Blackmar to tell 
him all this, but—unnecessary. He hadn’t the least idea of kill- 
ing himself. But was he sure? He hadn’t had the least idea of 
taking money that didn’t belong to him. But he’d done it. 

It was very decent of Blackmar. So he told himself after he’d 
left the wounded man’s bedside. For, outside in the street, it 
came to him forcibly that he might, conceivably, have tried 
Blackmar’s way out of difficulty. He wouldn’t now, because the 
thing meant weakness, and weakness—he’d been weak enough. 

It was wonderful upon Fifth Avenue. Wealth, luxury were 
on every hand. The things for which he had surrendered the 
principles that centuries of rigid ancestors had given him were 
here to-day, as tempting, as desirable as they had been little 
over a fortnight ago. 

More tempting, more desirable: For’he had tasted of them 
now. All the things that the Avenue typified he had had in 
his reach. And he had surrendered them. Oh, well— He’d 
wave a last good-by kiss to the Avenue, as Jimmy Ladd had done 
to Broadway,and— Jimmy Ladd! Eileen! 

They must be told. He had stripped away his false pretenses 
to Blackmar. Now he must strip them away before Jimmy— 
and Eileen. He turned down a side street and walked, unsee- 
ingly, up and down the crowded sidewalks. He couldn’t just 
disappear. Neither could he, with his own lips, frame confes- 
sion for the ears of Jimmy and Eileen. He could write it, though. 

He breathed deeply. Yes; he’d write it and—disappear. 
He straightened up and noted his surroundings. There, op- 
posite him, was the mansion of James McPherson Ladd. A 
sudden impulse swayed him. Jimmy was undoubtedly at the 
office; but his father— He wouldn’t write it; he’d tell Mr. Ladd. 
Ladd, senior was, atter all, the one who’d given him employment. 
He’d tell him, take his medicine, and then— But he refused to 
anticipate. 


The inside of his hat, where it touched his forehead, was, he 
noticed, dripping with perspiration as he handed it to the servant 


to whom he gave his name and who told him that he would } 


see if Mr. Ladd was at home. 
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Jumy’s father received Baird in his den. A silk jacket, 
gorgeously embroidered, covered his shoulders, a bit shrunken, 
it seemed, since Baird had last seen him. 

The old gentleman waved a friendly hand. But its pressure, 
when Baird took it in his own, was none too strong. 

“This is fine of you—looking me up, Baird,”’ he said. “ Jimmy 
told you I’d been under the weather a trifle?”’ 

““Why—er—I was passing by ——” 

Ladd seemed not to notice the interruption. 

“‘Been under the weather yourself a bit, haven’t you?” Baird 
colored. Unconsciously he moved his wounded shoulder. 
“About ”’—the old man spoke measuredly—‘as decent a thing 
as has come to ry notice in a long, long time. I won’t em- 
barrass you, Mr. Baird. Just let me say, ‘Thank you.’ Jimmy 
made no mistake about vou. It took not merely courage to 
handle that man Landers but a quick and ready tact. Jimmy 
made no mistake,” he repeated emphatically. ‘‘How’s the busi- 
ness appeal to you?” he demanded. 

It was hard, much’harder, even, than he had expected. To 
meet with commendation, with gratitude, when one has come to 
make confession—— ” 

“It—it’s been the greatest chance of my life, Mr. Ladd,”’ he 
said. “I—am grateful.” 

“Grateful nothing!” snorted the old man. “I’m grateful to 
you.” He grinned. ‘That quixotic son of mine! Oh, well, it’s 
his very recklessness that makes him lovable. And you'll havea 
tendency to sober him. You’re more conservative.” He shifted 
abruptly from the subject. ‘‘Once more, Mr. Baird, let me thank 
you. Jimmy has told me all about it, and—”’ He reached, from 
the depths of the chair in which he seemed, oddly, so small, his 
thin hand. 

| Baird looked at it. He could not shake it again. 

| “Mr. Ladd,” he said steadily, “Jimmy telephoned me New 
Year’s eve. Heinvited me toa party. I went. I met—” He 
stopped quickly. Eileen was in no way to blame for what he 
had done. Her name would not be mentioned. ‘‘I went back 
to my room at the Tramby—broke. Next morning, I found, under 
my bed, a trunk. It was filled with money. Something over two 
hundred thovsand dollars. I—took a hundred of it to pay Jimmy 
rroney that I’d borrowed. Then, for other purposes, I took several 
thousand. I moved fro1a the Tramby. I got rid of the trunk 
in which the money had been. I put the bulk of the money ina 
suitcase and stored it in a warehouse.” 

He had been looking down. Now, as he glanced up, he was 
amazed to find that upon the face of his auditor was no con- 
demnation. 

“Go on; go on,” commanded Mr. Ladd. 

Baird drew in a long breath. 

“That’s about all. Except that to-day I turned over the ware- 
house receipt to the man who held the best claim to the money, 
promised to repay what I had spent—stolen”—he corrected 
himself—‘‘whenever I may be able, and—came to tell you.” 

“Jimmy know?” asked the old man. 

Baird shook his head. 

“T—don’t want to tell him, Mr. Ladd. I—can’t. So I 
thought you'd say good-by to him for me, tell what I’ve told 

‘ou—— 

“To whom did you give the warehouse receipt? Who’s the 
man that owns the money?” 

Baird shrugged. 

“Tt doesn’t matter much, does it, Mr. Ladd?” 

““*Matter!’ I should say it does! I want to know the best 
way to keep his mouth shut.” 

““His mouth shut?’ ” Baird’s astonishment was palpable. 

“Of course. You don’t suppose we want any scandal about 


an employee of Ladd & Company, do you?” The old gentleman y 


fairly bristled at the thought. 

“Sam Blackmar,” said Baird. 

The old gentleman pursed his lips. 

“T know a few ways to stop his talk. Well, who else?” 

Baird shrugged. 

“Tt’s out of the question, Mr. Ladd. ‘foo many people know 
of the money’s loss——.” 

“Blackmar tried to kill himself last night, didn’t he? He 


_ won’t have talked to many people. He can be quieted all right. 
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Don’t let that worry you. But how did the money get into your 
? ” 


m 

Baird looked at him searchingly. There was nothing ‘of 
condemnation in Ladd’s eyes. On the contrary, there was a 
sympathetic encouragement. Almost before he knew it, Baird 
was launched on the full story. Finished, finally, he stared down 
at the floor. There was a moment of silence, broken by a chuckle. 
He glanced up. 

‘“‘Bileen is deadly,” said the old man. ‘Her 
mother—bless her memory!—was the same.” 

Baird stiffened. 

“Maybe I’ve said more than I meant, sir. Miss 
Elsing is in no way responsible. I’d have done the 
same thing if I hadn’t met her.” 

“Have you told Eileen?” demanded Ladd suddenly. 

Baird’s face blazed. He shook his head. 

““T—can’t do that, sir,” he said. 

“No?” The old man’s voice was suddenly crisp, 
“Why not?” 

“Tt’d be—a bit too much,” he protested. 

“Too much what? Punishment? You stole, didn’t 
you?” Crispness had become harshness. Yet there 
was nothing that Baird could say. His head dropped 
lower. ‘Some men,” went on the old man, “go to jail 
for theft. Yet you won’t tell the girl you intended to 
marry—Jimmy told me about your engagement only 
last night—you won’t tell her, haven’t the courage to 
tell her what you’ve done. Seems to me that, inas- 
much as there doesn’t seem any prospect of jail, you’re 
getting off rather lightly, aren’t you?”’ 

“T suppose so, Mr. Ladd.” 

“Hm.” Ladd eyed him closely. “Did you know 
that there was no danger of jail when you confessed 
to Blackmar?” 

“T hadn’t thought much about it,” said Baird. 

“T didn’t suppose that you had,” commented Ladd. 
The harshness suddenly left his tone. ‘You came to 
me because you thought it might be easier, eh?” 

Baird assented, rather miserable of tone. 

“And just now I jumped down your throat, eh? 
But, a moment before, I didn’t seem very upset, eh? 
Don’t understand it? Well—there’s only one way to 
come clean, my boy. Some one said it a long time 
ago. Confession is good for the soul. Eileen must 
know.” 

“After I’ve gone—yes,”’ admitted Baird. 

where?” 

Baird threw his hands apart. 

“ Anywhere—out of New York.” 

“Ladd & Company has no branch offices,” said the 
old man. “You mean, I take it, that you’re leaving 
us?’ 

Baird stared at him in bewilderment. He was a 
most incomprehensible old man. One minute, he 
seemed actually amused by Baird’s recital; the next, 
vitriolically angry; the next—but Baird couldn’t define 
this third mood. 

“Why, of course,”’ he answered. 

“Mind handing me that cigar-box?”’ 

Baird had not realized how nervous he was until he complied 
with the request; for his fingers could hardly grip the polished 
lacquered box. 

The old gentleman selected a cigar, clipped its end with a gold 
cutter attached to his watch-chain, lighted it, and drew in its 
fragrance lustily. He offered the box to Baird, who declined. 
The old man chuckled. 

“Bad for me; fatal, the doctor told me the other day. 
Asses, doctors! Always blaming one’s troubles on tobacco or 
liquor. ‘Don’t smoke; it’ll make you nervous,’ says my doctor. 
Lord! Not smoking will make me twice as nervous.” He con- 
templated his cigar a moment. “So you’re leaving Ladd & 
Company. Let’s discuss it. Let’s analyze it, by way of getting 
to the root of our difficulties. For, after all, as the head of Ladd 
& Company, I’m to be considered, eh?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Baird. 

“Well then—you come in here and spring a tale of Arabian 
Nights quality, and I don’t seem shocked at your confession. 
Then I do become angry because you are avoiding your duty 
to Eileen, which is to confess to her. Seems as if I make acknowl- 
edgment of wrong-doing as important as the wrong-doing itself. 
Well, I do. It’s more important. 

“You stole some money. You spent it. You intended—well, 
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never mind your intentions. You did it for reasons that seeme; 


good and sufficient to you at the time. It doesn’t matter w he 
the reasons were. They satisfied you. ur pos 

“Well, the man whose money you stole tried to kill himse Berds, y 
You are safe. Nothing could be proved against you. But stole a 
you went to him and confessed. As nearly as I can make ow “You | 


the penalties of confession were not considered by you. 


“Right!” said Jimmy. “Eileen, go 
bust him! As for me, I've scruples. 
I can't stand by and watch a healthy 
young female mistreat a wounded 

male. I just can't do it; so be careful of his 
shoulder, Eileen.” He was through the door 
and it had closed behind him before they 
comprehended his intention 


“Then you come to me. You want Jimmy and Eileen ti 
know, but you don’t want to tell them yourself. Now, Baird 


I’m getting old. I’ve lived long enough to be able to suspemf “Bec. 
final judgment on anything that anyone does. It is wrong fortf « «Fy{¢ 
man to steal bread in New York. But if he were shipwreckel “Exa 
upon a desert island and came upon an empty shack in whiff ¥5ur off 
there was bread, he would not be a thief if he took it and ate HB % «Goo 


“T’m not defending what you’ve done. I’m defending mysél§ she'd Jo 


though, for not condemning you. Balance—that’s the law Of tion!” 
life. If one steals, one must expiate. Expiation is in differetlf «Are, 
ways. For some, it means jail; for others— You took moné§ Ladd, 
that was not yours because you wanted to shine in the eyes of Baird 
girl, because you wanted to land a position with my firm. mar 


“Well, in confessing, when there was no compulsion to c 
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me fess, you struck the balance essential in this world. You returned 
rhal the money—most of it; you will return the rest. You gave up 
your position; you gave up the girl you had won. ‘In other 
lf words, you restored the.balance that had existed before you 
It stole. What more can be asked of you?” 
ous “You ask more,” said Baird. ‘You want me to tell Eileen.” 
The old gentleman shrugged. 


“Because I want her to have her chance.” 

chance?’ ” Baird’s mouth remained open. 

“Exactly. You’ve asked her to marry you. She’s accepted 
pur offer. Yet you propose running away from her——” 

“Good God,” cried Baird, “I’m a thief! Do you suppose that 
sel aed look at me again? Why, I’m saving her sorrow, humilia- 
tion! 

aa you saving it for yourself, rather?” countered 

d 


Baird’s face whitened. He rose and looked down upon the 
man. 
“T can’t tell you, Mr. Ladd, how—how—you’re the whitest 
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man I’ve ever known! You’re—you’re Jimmy’s dad; all right. 
But I—good-by, Mr. Ladd.” 

Blindly he rushed down the stairs, took his hat from the 
amazed servant who had watched his hasty descent, and 
fairly fled into the street. Old man Ladd was the whitest, the 
most decent man that ever breathed. But he, Baird, must not 
be misled by the kindness of one individual. Jimmy would 

despise him, and Eileen would hate him. 

It was right that they should. 

Until now, he had not felt remorse. 
He had done what he felt that common 
decency compelled him to do. But that 
very recognition of the demands of com- 
mon decency made him realize that he 
had outraged common decency before he 
had yielded to its demands. He was in 
no mood to palliate his offense. He no 
longer, in his thoughts, said “took.” 
He said “stole.” 
He had reached his rooms at Der- 
riby’s and had begun packing just 
about the time that Ladd, senior 
located his son on the telephone. . 
Jimmy was with Eileen at her 
apartment. They promised 
to come right down to the 
Ladd mansion. 


XXXII 


raced up-stairs 
ahead of Eileen. She 
entered to find the 
young man seated on 
the arm of the chair in 
which the elder sat, his 
hand gripping the 
shrunken shoulder. She 
hid the expression of 
relief that leaped to her 
face by turning away. 

On receipt of his 
father’s telephone-call, 
Jimmy had become 
alarmed. Old man Ladd was 
the sort who rarely make re- 
quests of their friends or 
family, are never urgent, much 
less imperative. But he had 
been imperative now, and 
Jimmy could only think of his 
father’s health as a reason for 
the summoning of Eileen, as 
well as himself, immediately 
to the Ladd home. 
Eileen’s face was inquiringly 
friendly as she returned the 
old gentleman’s greeting. 
“Just like you, Mr. Ladd,” - 
she said, impudently. ‘Al- 
ways trying to keep me from 
capturing Jimmy. I had him 
cornered in my apartment, a 


Sf proposal-on the tip of his 
tongue——”’ 
The old gentleman chuckled. 
“Fileen, Eileen! When 
your granddaughter intro- 
CRY TUG duces you to her fiancé, I 
wonder will you flirt with 
him.” He turned his head and glanced up at the smiling face of 
hisson. “Tell me,” he said, with mock severity, “what were you 
doing at Eileen’s apartment? Trying to break her engagement? 
Jimmy laughed. Then he sobered. 
“Talking over Sam Blackmar. Eileen heard about it this 
morning, and she ’phoned me.” sa a 
“Why not ’phone Baird? Why try to intrigue my only son 
and heir, Eileen Elsing?” demanded Ladd. . 
“Rod wasn’t in. And, anyway—” Eileen paused, flushing. 
The old man nodded. 
“Of course. Baird was here this morning,” he said abruptly. 
“He told me an amazing story.” 
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Eileen glanced at Jimmy. The young man’s face was suddenly 


“An amazing story?’ ” she echoed. 

“Yes; that’s why I sent for you two. Baird confessed to me 
that he was a thief.” 

He kept his eyes fastened upon Eileen. Though her eyes did 
not move, he knew that she didn’t see him, could guess the film 
that crept over eyes. Her hand moved mechanically to her 
throat and pressed against it. It was as though she was having 
difficulty in swallowing and was assisting the throat-muscles. 
Yet she was first to break the silence. 

“A thief, Mr. Ladd? You mean—Sam Blackmar?” 

Ladd, senior’s eyebrows lifted. 

“You knew something about it, Eileen?” 

““«Knew something?’ I’d heard Sam say that. I don’t be- 
lieve it!” Eileen cried. The film seemed to leave her eyes; cer- 
tainly they blazed now. The vagueness left her voice. “It’s 
a lie!” 

Mr. Ladd shrugged. 

“Don’t you want to hear me through?” 

Her figure stiffened. She looked like a figure of Wrath. 

“T’d- rather hear it from him,” she answered. There was 
scorn in her tone, but it was for Mr. Ladd, not for the absent 
Baird. The old man smiléd queerly. 

“Not much chance of that, my dear, I’m sorry tosay. It was 
because’he was afraid to confess to you that he came to me.” 

This was the first. convincing statement, to Eileen’s way of 
thinking, that Ladd had made.. Red had crept into her pale 
cheeks, but it crept out now. The combativeness left her eyes, 
her jaws, her mouth. Her mouth opened the least bit, and her 
lower lip trembled. All the hideous doubts and suspicions that 
she had thought laid to rest in their eternal graves came back to 
mock her. 

“What did he steal?” she demanded. She tried to make her 
voice retain the scorn that had been in it a moment ago. But 
that scorn had been natural then. Now it was forced, failed of 
effect, rendered her tone harsh instead of cynical, doubting, dis- 
believing. 

“Something over two hundred thousand dollars,” said the old 
man. 

“From whom?” she asked. 

“Sam Blackmar.” 

““Where?” 

“The Tramby Hotel, on New Year’s eve.” 

She essayed a sniff.. It sounded more like a sob. 

“You’ve been listening: to Sam,” she scoffed. 

The old man shrugged. 

“Blackmar’s in bed to-day, isn’t he? I haven’t seen him. 
My dear, why-should I lie to you?” 

She looked at him. He could see the tears slipping down her 
cheeks—great drops. 

““B-bec-cause everybody—be-c-cause he—” It was true. 
There was no question about it. Rodney had been here this 
morning, ad confessed to the old man, and—her tears vanished 
as quickly as they had come, only telltale streaks on her cheeks 
and a redness of the eyelids indicating their passage. Into her 


eyes came that glint of hardness that Jimmy Ladd had often seen ~ 


in the past. “Tell me,” she said. 

Slowly, looking anywhere but at her, the old gentleman re- 
peated Baird’s confession of an hour or so ago. Silently she 
heard him through, seeming impatient of Jimmy’s frequent ex- 
clamatory and amazed interruptions. Her mouth, which had 
been pugnacious, then pitiful, became almost sneering. 

“Tt’s an Elsing trick; we all do it,”’’she said, as the old man 
finished. 

Jimmy had left the arm of his father’s chair. Nowhe stopped 
his excited walking-up-and-down the floor to gaze at her. 

“ “An Elsing trick?’” he asked. 

“Making a mess of things,” she explained. ‘Falling in love 
with the wrong sort—oh, I was in love with him, all right.” Her 
voice was self-contemptuous now. 

“ ‘Was?’ ” questioned Mr. Ladd gently. 

She staréd at him, mouth agape. 

“You don’t suppose that I am, do you?” 

“Why not?” asked Mr. Ladd. 

Jimmy shook his head impatiently. 

“That’s nonsense, dad.” 

“Why, ‘nonsense,’ O son of mine grown old in wisdom?” 

“Why, hang it all, -dad, Baird’s a crook! Eileen can feel 
sorry for him—I do, for that matter. But, beyond that—cer- 
tainly not.” 


“So?” The father’s tone was mild. “Seems to me I havea 
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did a rather decent thing for you the other day, didn’t he?” 


sort of recollection of a young blackguard who used to fall up. 
stairs here two or three times a week. He was by way of being 
a promising young drunkard. I’d hardly call him a drunkard 
to-day. If I’d ceased to love him while he was drinking, I’m 
quite sure that his present condition of sobriety would ha 
revived my affection for him.” 

Jimmy flushed. 

“It’s a bit different, dad. A thief is—well, he’s a thief.” 

“Ts a child with scarlet fever a child with scaret fever after t 
child is pronounced well?” countered his father. 

“Who pronounces a crook healed of his crookedness?” d 
manded Jimmy. 

“Why, I’d say that, when he renounces the profit that he has 
made by crookedness, when he’s renounced it when he was not 
compelled to—I’d say that he was healed thea.. Wouldn’t you?” 

“Well, even if I agreed with you, youa haaly expect Eileen 
to do so, would you?” 

“Never mind Eileen just now. I’m talking to you. Baird 


“He did,” admitted Jimmy. 

“Hardly the action of a crook, was it?” asked the old man. 

“W-ell.” Jimmy shrugged. ‘You said yourself, a while ago, 
that Baird was a thief.” 

“Did I? Didn’t I say, rather, that Baird had said that he 
was a thief?” : 

“Well, what’s the difference?” asked his son. 

“Tremendous. If you can’t see it—Baird has passed his own 
judgment upon himself. But I—I hesitate to pass judgment 
upon anyone.” 

“You can accept his judgment, though,” said Jimmy. 

“His verbal judgment, or the judgment of his actions?” 

“Aren’t they the same thing?” 

“Not quite. He calls himself a thief. Then he does the very 
things that a thief does not do. Impelled by no fear, he makes 
restitution and confession.” 

‘Are you sure that he wasn’t afraid?” demanded Jimmy. 

For the first time in many minutes, Eileen spoke. 

“He wasn’t afraid,” she said slowly. “I heard him talk with 
Sam. He—he wasn’t afraid.” 

“Of course not!” exclaimed the older Ladd. “It simply hap- 
pened that the thing he had done led him into a situation that 
was unendurable. Blackmar had tried to kill himself. Baird 
guessed why. And he confessed to Blackmar and repaid him— 
not all, but practically all.” 

Reluctantly Jimmy spoke. 

“Game of him, I’ll admit.” 

“Oh, something more than that,” insisted his father. “Honest 
of him. Blackmar could prove nothing.” 

“*Honest?’? Depends, I’d say, on what honesty is,” ob 
jected Jimmy. 

“Who knows exactly? Pilate asked, ‘What is truth?’ I’d 
say it was honesty. But, then, I’m older than you are, Jimmy.” 

“What difference does that make?” asked Jimmy resentfully. 

“You'll know soon enough,” replied his father. 

“T’d like to know now,” said Jimmy. 

“Tt’s nothing much. Only—things seem so certain when one 
is young, Jimmy. Two and two make four. We can prove it 
so easily that we jeer at whoever denies it. It is only when we 
are old that we ask, ‘But how do we know that two is two?’ 
And when we’ve asked that question, it occurs to us that perhaps 
the answer to the sum of two and two may be wrong because two 
isn’t two.” 

“Tt sounds jumbled to me, dad,” said Jimmy. 

His father shrugged. 

“Life becomes jumbled the more we live, Jimmy. It’s all so 
clear to youth. There are the rules. Obey them. Simple, eh? 
Yet, later, one asks not merely what and why are the rules and 
whence their origin but—what is obedience? So we suspend 
judgment, Jimmy.” 

“¢Tudgment’—in other words, our opinions can be matters 
of such reasoning as yours, dad?” 

His father laughed. 


“Why not?” 

“Well, there’s a certain natural abhorrence toward certai 
things, dad. Such as, for instance, theft.” 

“And there’s a certain admiration that arises in us for another's 
good qualities. Is that overcome by reasoning?” 

“God knows!” said Jimmy. ‘You’re way beyond my depth, 
dad.” 

His father laughed again. 

“Well, it made good talk, anyway. And we grow garrulous 
as we grow older. I suppose you’re both (Continued on page 105) 


harsh. 
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HIS is awful—simply awful!” 

“Hurry, sister! We must catch 

her.” 

Their car whirled out from 
Cherry Street, whizzed down Harrison, and 
slackened to a less perilous speed as two 
anxious girls searched along a row of negro 
houses. Tiny Mrs.| Trezevant steered with competent arms, 
while the excited Charlotte scanned every door. 

“That’s it! Next to the corner. And there she is! Joy! 
Oh, joy!” 

On her narrow front gallery, a negro woman sat and rocked, 
rocked luxuriously back and forth in a red-plush chair, chewing 
her wad of gum and disseminating prosperity. Mirandy observed 
the approaching car with no cessation of rocking or chewing, 
and with no disquieting curiosity concerning white folks who went 
chasing about for servants. None of them ever pestered her, 
for even the most clamorous had been convinced that, hence- 
forth and forever, Mirandy Jinkins was unattainable. Yet this 
presumptuous car showed symptoms of halting at her gate; its 
occupants must be strangers, for all Vicksburg knew that the 
United States government was standing between Mirandy and 
the indignities of labor. 

“Hello, Mirandy!” The lady wearing a perky hat waved her 
hand. 

“So glad to see you,” the other lady smiled brilliantly, and 
leaned forward. 

Mirandy recognized them, and, for one digestive moment, she 
mitigated her rocking <nd her chewing, then fetched up with a 
jerk. 

“T ’clare to goodness ef ’tain’t Miss Ada an’ Miss Charlotte! 
When’d y’all ’rive back home?” 

“Came this morning.” 

“Out ridin’?”’ 

“No; we’re in a peck of trouble.” 

Charlotte prematurely disclosed their intentions, which 
put Mirandy on guard. Nursing her suspicions, and moving 
none too rapidly, the negro woman trundled herself down the 
rickety steps and shook hands. 

“Ts de cunnel back from de war?” 

“Yes,” the young wife replied; “he’s assigned to duty in 
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Making 
himself con- 
spicuously com- 
fortable, Old Re- 
liable lolled back 
and waved a van- 
ishing hand to his 
duly impressed sis- 
ters of the Church 


Vicksburg. We are going to live in our home, perhaps for four 
years.’ 

“Dat’s nice.’’ Mirandy shifted her entire cargo of gum. “I 
kinder ’joys Vicksburg my own se’f. But, Lordee, Miss Ada, 
dis town ain’t what it used to be. Niggers is gittin’ so triflin’.”’ 

“That’s why we came for you.” Ada spoke hurriedly. 
“We know how dependable you are.” 

Depending upon Mirandy was traditional with the Guyons 
ever since that sturdy young wheel-horse had stepped into her 
mother’s shoes as their hereditary cook. 

_ “Jump in the car, Mirandy.” Charlotte reached around to 
open the rear door, “and go right home with us. We’re having 
frightful trouble.” 

“*Bout which?” 

‘Kits and trunks to unpack; house to be opened and straight- 
ened up—only one little boy, Alec, on the place; not a scrap to 
eat, and—”’ Her breathless catalogue of woe failed to agitate 
the gum-chewing Mirandy. i 
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“And worse than that—Colonel Trezevant has invited five 
strangers for dinner to-night.” 

“Huh!” Mirandy grunted. “Husbands sho kin stir up a mess 
worriment.’ 

“Get your hat; there’s so much to do——” 

“But, Miss Charlotte,” Mirandy ,protested, “I oe able to 
wor 

“Not able? You ne’er looked stronger in your life.” 

“Maybe I does look kinder good, but my doctor says I ain’t 
real stout. An’ moreover, de Unity States guv’ment is got 
mighty p’tickler *bout me not doin’ no hard work. Dat’s how 
come dey sends dem ’lowances an’ sech——” 

“You? Allowances for whom?” 

“Ain’t you heared de news? Ain’t you heared it? I got 
three men in de firin’-line.” 

“Three!” both girls exclaimed at once. ‘“Didn’t know you 
had any.” 

“Sho is. I kin count ’em off.”” And Mirandy tallied on her 
fingers as she itemized: “Fust, my brother Pete, he jined de 
war an’ ’lotted me fifteen dollars ev’y month. Dende guv’ment 
stacked deir’lowance forPete on top o’dat—which made oneman. 
De nex’ man was my husband. .’Co’se Jinkins never specify 
: nothin’ ’bout havin’ no wife, but de guv’ment skivvered dat us 
was married lawful, an’ fo’ced Jinkins to sen’ me half his pay; 
likewise de ’lowance for Jinkins. Dat makes two men.” Down 
went asecond finger. ‘An’ de third one,” Mirandy stepped back 
with smirking consciousness, and primped her kinky hair; “de 
third man, he’s my feeonsay.” 

“Your what?” incredulously. 

“Feeonsay—man what I’m ’gaged to.” 

“Engaged? And got a husband?” 

“Shucks, Miss Ada; you knows Jinkins. He don’t count 
for nary husban’, an’ I was fixin’ to quit him, anyhow. 
But when Jinkins’s ‘lotment an’ his ‘lowance kep’ a rollin’ in so 
rapid an’ reg’lar, I says | to myse’f dis ain’t no time for Mirandy 
to be ’vocin’ Jinkins—— 

Charlotte’s pretty little head didn’t bother itself with 
Mirandy’s tangle of husband and fiancé. She was far too ex- 
alted, and too expectantly absorbed in the arrival of Captain 
Robert Gordon—who might become her own fiancé before the 
evening was over. Their makeshift dinner presented its suf- 
ficiency of problems without delving into the moralities of what- 
ever colored lady should cook it. Mirandy was only consuming 
priceless time, so Charlotte interrupted. 

“Tt’s nearly four o’clock, Mirandy, and we haven’t even started 
ourdinner. Hurry! Hurry!” 

“No, Miss Charlotte; I can’t go.” 

“But we have nobody to help us.” 

“Yes’m; heap o’ times I can’t find nary cook for my own se’f.” 

“Come along, Mirandy,” the level-headed Ada insisted, “and 
prepare this one dinner, just for accommodation.” 

The stolid gum-chewer shook her head. 

“T loves to ack nice wid ev’ybody, Miss Ada; but dis bein’ de 
secon’ Chuseday, I’m ’bleeged to p’side at our s’ciety meetin’ 
to-night.” 

“Sorry you won’t help in a pinch.” Ada started her car. 
“But, Mirandy, can’t you find us a steady washerwoman?” 

“Dain’t no mo’ o’ dem sort, Miss Ada. I sends my clo’es to de 

Which closed the argument. From long and futile experience, 
the Guyon girls knew how impossible it was to budge Mirandy 
when she got her head sot. So their little gray car moved out 
from the narrow street and turned back toward their big house, 
which must be set in order, turned back to the chaos of luggage, 
to the cookless kitchen, and the company dinner which must be 
ready. Glocmily they contemplated the rationing of four 
strange officers; but thoughts of the fifth—who was no stranger— 
lured a thrilly anticipation to Charlotte’s lips. 

At first, her Mona Lisa smile seemed vague, introspective, and 
illumined wholly from within; then suddenly it lighted up as from 
an outer burst of sunshine, and she clutched her siste1’s arm. 

“Stop, Ada! Stop! Look!” 

“Look at what?” Ada Trezevant was in no mood for sight- 


seeing. 

“Isn't that Uncle Zack? Hanging over the fence? Talking 
to the dog?” 

Mrs. Trezevant slowed her car, trembling : at the prospects of a 
God-sent hand reaching down to li‘t her from the Slough of De- 
spond. She saw three negro women gossiping on the corne:, and 
just behind them the skimpy-built figure of an old black man. 
Ada didn’t look at the women; it was the battered Panama hat and 
loose-fitting coat of the man which caused hope to spring eternal. 


Breeches for Two 


“Look close, Ada!” Charlotte gasped her excitement. “Ada, 
isn’t that Old Reliable?” 

“Wait a minute; I can’t see his face.” 

Then both of them waited, breathlessly. 

Old Reliable had been leaning over a low iron fence, half 
listening to the wrangle of the women, and half holding an 
amiable. conversation with the-Watson’s fat yard-dog. Casually 
he straightened himself when the single-minded sisters with a 
single voice called out: 

“Uncle Zack! Uncle Zack! It is you!” 

“Who dat ’quirin’ ef me is me? ’Co’se it’s me!” The old 
negro turned and peered at them from amongst the gingham- 
skirted women; then his black face beamed and his teeth showed 
white. 
ar is me. Lordee! Miss Ada—an’ Miss Charlotte! Uh! 


Off came his wide-brimmed Panama—an inheritance from 
Colonel Spottiswoode—and he. made a sweeping bow, also in- 
herited from the colonel. Then, exhibiting a carbon-copy 
replica of Spottiswoode manners, he crossed the sidewalk, 
ris out his hand with all the confidence of a tried and valued 

rien 

“Uh! Uh! I ain’t seen you chillun sence ole Hector was a 

up.’ 

“No, Uncle Zack; we’ve been gone two years.” Miss Ada 
smiled as she took his hand, while the more eager Charlotte added, 

“And the good Lord has sent you to us—to save our lives.” 

‘What ail you?” His black face filled with sympathy. 

“Company for dinner to-night—and we can’t find a cook.” 

“No’m.” Two fuzzy little tufts of hair stood up on either 
side of a bald space as old Zack mournfully shook his head and 
whispered so the negro women couldn’t hear: ‘“No’m; no’m. 
Dat’s de gen’l complaint all over town—how dese lazy niggers 
won’t work.” 

“‘What’s the matter with them, Uncle Zack?” 

“Dey ,Bot too much money. Nigger’s no use ‘cept he’s 
hongry.’’ 

“But you——” 

“Me? I works all de time. Works right after breakfast an’ 
likewise after dinner. I works kin an’ can’t——” 

“*Kin an’ can’t?’” Charlotte repeated mechanically. 

“Yes’m.” Zack planted one foot on the running-board, and 
grinned, as he always grinned at his standard joke. “But I’ll 
hafter ’splain dat same as I used to’splain to yo’ ma. Y’ onderstan’, 
Miss Charlotte, I gits up at de fust crack o’ day, jes soon as I 
kin see, an’ sets in to work. Den I don’t never stay my hand 
ontil de sun goes down an’ it gets so dark I can’t see no longer. 
Dat’s what I calls workin’ ‘kin an’ can’t.’” 

The girls laughed, craftily encouraging him into a receptive 
frame of mind. 

“And who are you working for now?” 

“De cunnel; him an’ me sticks together.” 

“Oh!” Their jaws dropped, likewise their hopes. 

‘And Colonel Spottiswoode keeps you very busy?” 

“Yas’m—I got de ontire ’sponsibility for dat big house. No- 
body dar ’cept me.” 

“Oh!” Their hopes went “The colonel is gone?” 

“Him an’ Miss Betty bofe; gone to > plantation.” 

“Then you can come out and help us?’ 

For the first time, Zack suspected the hole into which he had 
come so near to putting his foot, and his enthusiasm frosted. 
Drawing back imperceptibly, he inquired with caution, 

“Miss Ada, when did you all want me?” 

“Immediately; to help cook and serve our dinner. Jump in.’’ 
And she held open the car door. 

The menace of impending labor startled Old Reliable, and he 
began to crawfish. 

“But, Miss Ada——” 

“We've invited a lot of officers—two generalsk——” 

“¢Gin’ruls?’ Head gin’ruls? An’ dey’ll be all dressed up?” 

“Certainly. ‘The men must wear their uniforms.” 

“Ev’body dressed up? In sojer clo’es?”’ 

“That’s regulations.” 

“Well, I got a coat, an’—” Dazzling possibilities opened 
before him. 

“Jump in.” 

“Tt’s a nice coat what a sojer man lef’ at my house, an——” 

“Jump in.” 

‘He got so fat ’twas too tight for him——” 

“Come along.” 

“Jes’ fits me, cause I’m spare built—— 

“Hurry, Uncle Zack; we have an awful amount of work.” 
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hotter. ‘Certainly. 


The awful amount of work might have scared Zack, but his 
head was buzzing with soldier clothes; furthermore, he couldn’t 
resist the glory of stepping into a car with the white folks, to be 
whirled away before the staring eyes of three negro women. 

“All de men gwine to be dressed up?” He asked for the final 
and clinching facts. 

““Ves—get in.” 

Then he climbed in, and Ada snapped the door of her trap. 
Making himself conspicuously comfortable on the rear seat, Old 


“And you took Zack's breeches away from him?** Charlotte's face grew odin her eyes blacker and 


Weren't they mine?” the swaggering colonel replied 


Reliable lolled back and waved a vanishing hand at his duly 
impressed sisters of the Church. 


‘Ada, where are my breeches?” Colonel David Porter Treze- 
vant, U. S. Engineers, snatched open a door at the head of the 
service stairway and stood shouting: “Ada! Ada! Where are 
my breeches?” 

No man appears heroic to his own valet; not even a dashing 
West Pointer—built of ramrods, watch-springs, and whitleather— 
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not even he can pose as a paladin of chivalry when destitute of 
pants. This shouting warrior sensed his incompleteness, and it 
made him most unhappy. He possessed a medal and a wound- 
stripe; three golden service-stripes decorated his blouse which 
hung across the chair. His two citations reposed in the custody 
of his wife, and his reputation rested in the custody of men. Yet 
all these honors failed to buck up the colonel’s immortal soul while 
his legs craved the unsung and 
unsentimental pants. 

For none of these non-essen- 
tials had the colonel vociferated, 
grown red in the face, and ren- 
dered himself ridiculous; for none 
of them had he wrathfully ap- 
peared at the head of a narrow 
stairway and yelled down into 
the kitchen, 

“Ada, where are my pants?” 

Pants are not theories and 
bubbles and fanciful ideals. They 
constitute the bifurcated basis of 
toilet in our gallant American 
army. From the corner-stone of 
his pants, your true soldier con- 
structs both ways—downward 
to boots, leggings, or spiral put- 
tees; thence ramifying upward 
to a nifty little blouse, flaring 
somewhat at the hips. Without 
a pair of pants to build upon, 
his maneuver ends in futile 
deadlock; he becomes a laggard 
in love and a coward in war. 

Colonel Trezevant had got 
himself punctiliously bathed 
and shaved and shirted, slip- 
pered and socked et cetera; then 
he had to stop and search, to 
burst apen boxes, to locate the 
keys of trunks and traveling- 
kits, and rummage through his 
equipment until every secret 
showed up—everything except 
the pants. That’s when Ada’s 
husband assaulted the upper door, 
and yelled, 

“‘Ada, where are my breeches?” 

It was the third and last call, 
louder and more peremptory, yet 
it brought no response from the 
butler’s pantry, now minus a 
butler, or from the adjoining 
kitchen, now minus a cook. Be- 
low stairs, the household women 
were not paying him proper 
deference. He could hear the 
rattle of a stove-lid and catch his 
wife’s irrelevant question, 

“Oh, Charlotte, did Teller 
send our lemons for the mayon- 
naise?” 

“Yes, sister,””— accompanied 
by a tinkle of silver from the 
dining-room. “Shall I use the 
ice-cream forks or the spoons?” 

“T think the forks.” 

“‘No—the cream may be soft, 
and——” 

They held no acrimonious de- 
bate, but extended and exclu- 
sive. It is astounding how much 
conversation two women can develop from an ice-cream fork, 
provided they stick to it and ignore all extraneous attempts at 
interruption. The colonel fumed, waited, and shouted: 

“Ada! Charlotte!’ Unconsciously he called for Charlotte in 
a somewhat ameliorated tone; his wife would make allowances 
for the martial temperament, but her spunky little sister took 
no foolishness. ‘Charlotte! 

“Porter Trezevant,” Charlotte replied, without a pause in the 
setting of her table, “don’t you dare scream at me.” 

“Wasn’t screaming; just trying to rouse somebody. Will you 
find my pants?” : ; 


Heretofore, Captain Gordon had only been concerned in the punctuality 


for Two 


“Find ’em yourself. You had ’em last.” 

Whereupon he shifted attack to a less belligerent sector. 

“Ada! Oh, Ada! Can’t you hear?” 

“Certainly. The dead can hear. But you needn’t expect me 
to answer when addressed in such tones.” 

No officer in Trezevant’s exposed position can afford to start 
a direct offensive, so he employed the safer strategy. 


“Dearie, please forgive me. I confess my annoyance, but not 
at you. Where are my pants?” 

“Wherever you put them.” 

“T threw them down these back steps.” 

“Oh, yes”—with the placidity of a perfect lady—“I heard 
your remarks that you never wanted to see those blankety- 
blank things again—and used such language.” 

“Kindly overlook my remarks. I sriagged my breeches on 
your wardrobe trunk. Please send them up by that little negro?” 

“Alec? He’s gone. Pe was sitting on the steps when you 
scared him off.” 
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Harris Dickson 


“T scared him?” 
“Yes. Threw down those breeches and swore like a Texas 
Now you'll have to split kindling and bring up 


“A right, dearie; please don’t argue. Send them up by Uncle 
Zack.” 
“He’s not here.” 
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Leaning over the rail, he watched her searching below; then 
she proclaimed: 

“No pants in the pantry. Shall I try the vestry. Ada, did 
you move the official breeches?” 

“No,” came from G.H.Q. in the kitchen; then: ‘Charlotte, 
get your table set. It’s seven o’clock. Colonel Trezevant, we 
have plenty to do without stopping to find your pants. Get 
another pair, and let us 
alone.” 

With every obedient 
intention of minding his 
personal business and 
letting the ladies alone, 
Colonel. Trezevant har- 
rowed their nerves as he 
ransacked the upper 
floor. Ada listened trom 
her stove, and Charlotte 
from the dining-room, to 
a bumping of trunks, a 
tossing of suitcases, a 
clatter of helmets, and 
the-climax of an uniden- 
tifiable crash. 

“Oh dear!” The young 
wife shuddered. “‘What’s 
that?” 

“Don’t know.” Char- 
lotte ran into the hall- 
way and called up. 

“Porter, what are you 
doing? Repairing the 
furnace?” 

“No; trying to find my 
pants.” 

“Well! Before J threw 
away one pair, I’d be 
very sure of another; 
colonels look so foolish 
without pants.” 

Above stairs, his revo- 
lutionary movement 
seemed to gather force 
and activity, then sub- 
sided into an ominous 
hush. Amid the threat- 
ening silence, Ada 
paused at the stove and 
waited for the next ex- 
plosion. 

“Charlotte, I can’t 
stand it.” And she 
mounted the back 
steps. 

Ada Trezevant was an 
exceedingly pretty little 
woman, partridge-plump 
and pretty, even with 
her face flushed from the 
heat, pretty with her 
sleeves rolled up, pretty 
in an apron, and a spoon, 
pretty with a wisp of 
straggling hair that 
rioted across her fore- 
head. She couldn’t help 
being pretty, and was 


with which Old Reliable could be got rid of. But now he glimpsed the paper 


“Then can’t you bring them?” the colonel persisted. 
“Come and get them yourself; I’ve just started. the mayon- 


$ naise.” 


The colonel’s wrist-watch showed exactly forty-three minutes 
before he must welcome Captain Robert Gordon at the train. 
And a half-hour later, four other officers—including two major- 
generals—would arrive to take pot-luck at mess. 

“Charlotte,” he begged; ‘“‘there’s a sweet little girl—you’ll do 
me a favor?” 

“Provided you shut up. Where’d you throw ’em?” 

“At the foot of these steps. Thank you ever so much.” 


trying to smile until she 
saw and gasped at the 
devastation of the upper 
hall, then burst into 
the room from which the last uproar of insurrection had 
come. 

A trouserless and hopeless colonel sat on his bedding-roll, sat 
like Marius contemplating the ruins of Carthage, while his spouse 
confronted him. : 

“Colonel Trezevant, just see what you’ve done to Captain 
Gordon’s room! What will he think of Charlotte?” 

“¢Think of Charlotte?’ ” 

“Yes. You are not idiot enough to suppose that he’s travel- 
ing a thousand miles to visit you.” 

“Oh!” The colonel stood up, which no colonel should have 
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done, considering his state of unpreparedness. But Ada didn’t 
. notice as she continued: 

“No man would marry a girl out of such a pig-pen. We tried to 
have his room looking very neat.” 

“The room looks fine! How about me?” 

“Get another pair of breeches and hurry to the train.” 

“Can’t find any.” 

“Why don’t you search?” 

“Mrs. Trezevant, will you kindly observe that LT have searched. 

“Maybe you’ve got a pair stuffed away in something else.” 

“No chance! I’ve ripped the stuffing out of everything except 
this gas-mask.” 

“Porter, for heaven’s sake, why did you throw away your 
breeches?” 

“My dear—” Hestiffened up with frigid dignity. ‘My dear, 
how many times must I explain? I discarded them because I 
had snagged the pocket on your safeiaal wardrobe trunk. Haven’t 
I told you, over and over again, that no army woman should have 
little enough sense to travel with such luggage?” 

“And no army man should have little enough sense to invite 
five strangers to dinner when the baggage-agent has just dumped 
us here without a servant.” 

“‘Where’s Old Reliable?” 

“I let him go home to dress.” 

“Dress! Dress!?” Trezevant exclaimed contemptuously. 
“You women are always gabbling about dress:” 

“And you men are always swearing about pants! Old Zack 
was a sight, and went home to dress himself properly.” 

“You don’t seem to care whether J dress properly or not.” 

“Listen to me, Colonel Trezevant: If a man’s wife can look 
after everything “else, he should be competent to look after his 
own pants. Where’d you put your new ones?” 

“In my small steamer-chest; now I can’t even find that.” 

“Oh! Oh!’ Ada hesitated and stammered, ‘The baggage- 
man didn’t bring it out.” 

“Why not?” he demanded. 7 

The lady’s manner changed and became even more apologetic 
as she explained, 

“He could only bring one load; so I selected what we needed 
to-day.” 

“How thoughtful of you—to leave my clothes at the station! 
Shall I wear a saddle and a German helmet—and a pup-tent?” 

“Now, Porter, Porter, please don’t lose your temper.” 

“Of course not! That ’s your prerogative.” 

The harassed woman’s eyes began to fill. 

“T’m doing my very best to entertain your friends——” 

“Qh, never mind me—never mind me.’ 

Colonel Trezevant laid a generously forgiving hand upon her 
shoulder, and was comforting the delinquent when Charlotte 
screamed from the kitchen: 

“Run, Ada; run! Your mayonnaise is curdling.” 

The call of the curdling mayonnaise is not to be postponed, 
and as Ada ran to answer it, she barely paused and said: 

“Porter, don’t stand there ‘gawking. Do something!” 

Of course he ought to do something. The colonel realized that 
he must do something; but his initiative had dribbled away— 
American morale depends so despotically upon its pants. He 
stood in a daze with think-tank addled. It was now seven- 
fourteen. Train at seven-forty-five. Do something! Yes, 
yes; he must. His felt-soled slippers paddled swiftly to the tele- 
phone; he called a taxi-cab, and ordered the chauffeur to meet 
Captain Robert Gordon. 

“Now that’s off my mind.” Then the colonel sat down again 
on his bedding-roll until he heard spasms of laughter from the 
girls in the kitchen, and Old Reliable’s voice. 

“Don’t I look all right, missy?” 

“Yes; you look splendid, splendid!” 

Zack had arrived, shifty and resourceful old Zack. Possibly— 
The colonel bounded up, filled with sudden hope, and rushed to 
the door. Zack knew everybody in Vicksburg. Possibly, from 
some returning officer, he might be able to borrow a pair of most 
influential pants. 

“Zack! Oh, Zack!” Colonel Trezevant called over the rail. 

“Yas, suh, Cunnel; yas, suh!” 

“Come up here.” 

“On de way, suh, Cunnel, suh.” 

Old Reliable reported promptly, but in such raiment and garni- 
ture as made the colonel forget why he had summoned such a 
grotesque apparition. No wonder the girls had laughed, for Zack 

appeared as a soldier, a man of war, in full uniform from head to 
heels. But whether he came as officer or private might well be 
matter for disputation, with ‘logical argument on either side. 


Breeches for Two 


Beyond all doubt, however, his uniform was full—the private’s 
blouse being much too full and hanging in creases, while an ex- 
travagant superfluity of cloth in his-officer’s pants flopped in folds 
about his hips. 

“Zack,” the colonel gasped, “‘what the devil——.” 

“Miss "Ada say de men got to wear sojer clo’es; so I dressed up 
all I could.” 

“You mean to serve dinner in that rig?” 

“Sho’ly, suh. Can’t you lend me one o’ dem belts what comes 
over your shoulder?” 

“‘A Sam Browne?” 
wee’ Sam Browne? [aint seen him wearin’ none, suh; but 

eit.” 

From force of habit, Colonel Trezevant scanned the equipment 
of his new mess-orderly. No detail escaped inspection; then he 
saw something that brought a peculiar tone to his voice. 

“Step here, Uncle Zack,” he beckoned. ‘Now turn round.” 

For one moment, the colonel’s brow contracted in a frown; then 
he smiled and inquired, 

“Uncle Zack, how did you happen to snag your breeches?” 

“Lordee!” Old Reliable laughed and looked down, ‘You 
sho is got keen eyesight to see dat teeny little tore place.” 

“Neatly mended. But how did you tear it?” 

“How come I tore it, suh?” 

“That’s what I asked.” 

“Well, I couldn’t rightly tell you, suh, ’cause I warn’t de one 
what tore dat snag.’ 

“Who did?” 

“De nigger what I got dese breeches from. I warn’t dar 
my own self, an’ couldn’t tell you ’cept what he say.” 

“Out with it.” 

“Now, Cunnel, you ain’t holdin’ me ’sponsible for dis, ’cause 
I’m jes’ ’peatin’ what dat nigger say. He say he was projeckin’ 
’mongst dem wire tangles at Camp Pike, when one o’ dem sticker 
p’ints reached out an’ grabbed him.” 

“That’s peculiar.” The colonel nodded; and Zack was be- 
ginning to feel vaguely uneasy when, with panic-breeding abrupt- 
ness, Colonel Trezevant demanded, 

“Zack, where did you get my breeches?” 

“Yo’ breeches! ’Fore Gawd, suh——” 

“Picked them up in the pantry when you first came here?” 

“Cunnel, I never done so; I ain’t fool enought{to take yo’ 
pants an’ den wear ’em right back in dis house. No,-suh. Not 
me. I’d sho wear dem pants somewhere else.” 

“True,” the colonel admitted; “but they are mine. English 
serge, made by a French tailor.” 

Old Reliable’s eyes bulged out whiter and bigger as Colonel 
Trezevant rose and blocked the only door to escape. 

“Now, Zack, look at me. No; at me. Where did you get my 
breeches?” 

Penned up with a fighting white man, Old Reliable felt all the 
starch melting out of his back-bone, and he began to stutter, 

“Lit-tle boy fotch ’em.” 


“What boy?” 
“He named Alec.” 
“Oho! Alec! Tell me about him?” 


“Yas, suh, Cunnel, boss.” The old negro stood quaking, 
trembling, and telling the truth. ‘‘Cunnel, Miss Ada, she say 
to me dat all de men was ’bleeged to dress up in sojer clo’es. 
O’ co’se I already had dis coat, so I went to de pressin’ club 
seekin’ some pants. Ed Columbus never had nary pair, an’ 
dis boy, Alec, rambled ’long an’ put in his mouf—he say he knowed 
where ’twuz some, an’ he could borrow dem pants right sudden.” 

“« And so Alec came here to get them?” 

“Cunnel, I don’t know whar dat young nigger traveled. He 
warn’t gone no time.” 

“So that’s how they disappeared!” 

““Dat’s how come I got ’em.” 

With the clock pointing to seven-twenty-two and ticking 
busily, Colonel Trezevant had no time to fool round and 
argue. Hemerely said abruptly, 

“Take ’em off.” 

“Take ’em plumb off?” 

“Ves— quick!” 

The a admitted of no delay. Old Reliable shucked and 
shivered; then stood cowering while Colonel Trezevant scrambled 
into regulation uniform and started out. 

“Wait, Cunnel—please, suh.” The shorn lamb followed him to 
the.door and pleaded, “What you aim to do wid me?” 

“Get out!” 

“Out de front way, Cunnel?” 

“No.” Trezevant reflected that it might be awkwardly 
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Proper Balance 


Man is a complex organism. 
No one food, nor one class of 
foods, can properly nourish his 
entire frame. 

The true health diet is balanced. 
Itincludesmany different elements. 

In this fact lies the remarkable 
food value of Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup. 

It is not only highly nutritious. 
But it provides widely varied 
elements of nutrition in a well 

‘balanced combination. 

Including fifteen different 
vegetables, strength-giving cereals 
and invigorating beef stock, 
this tempting soup is in fact almost 
a meal in itself. 

For health’s sake enjoy it 
often. 
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unconventional for Uncle Zack to depart 
by the front door in a stream of light; 
neither could he skirmish through the pan- 
try and the kitchen. 

“Wait here. Wrap yourself in that 
blanket. I’ll see that you get home.” 

“Thankee, Cunnel, boss.” 

Modesty demanded the camouflage of a 
brown army blanket in which Uncle Zack 
enveloped himself; then he sat down on the 
bedding-roll to ponder upon the swiftness 
with which the vanities of this world may 
pass away. 

Having regained his magic talisman of 
vigor and assurance, wearing his Sam 
Browne belt, French boots, choker-blouse, 
and a thread of white inside his collar, a 
rejuvenated officer and gentleman, Colonel 
David Porter Trezevant, strode down the 
main stairway of his wife’s ancestral man- 
sion and appeared like a master in her 
kitchen. 

“Oh, Porter!” She beamed over her 
tomato soup. ‘You look so well!” 

“Yes; I’m feeling better.” 

“Light a cigar and welcome the gentle- 
men while Charlotte is dressing. But what 
became of Old Reliable? Uncle Zack! 
Uncle Zack!” 

“Yas’m.” Old Reliable’s shaky voice 
seemed to emanate from somewhere in the 
upper regions. 

“Come here this minute!” 

“Vas’m” 

Merely as a precaution—there was no 
foreseeing what a stampeded negro might 
do in such distress — Colonel Trezevant 
guarded the foot of the stairway. 

“Let him alone, Ada; he’s in my room.” 

“You needn’t think he is going to stay 
up there and wait on you. I’ve got to 
show him how I want my dinner served. 
Come along, Uncle Zack.” 

“No! Listen, Ada.” The colonel lifted 
a protesting hand. “Listen: That negro 
had on my breeches, and I took them away 
from him.” 

Ada’s exclamation of horror brought 
Charlotte running to find that her sister 
had collapsed in a chair. 

“Sister, what has he done now?” 

“He’s ruined us! Took his pants from 
Uncle Zack.” 

The younger sister turned to her brother- 
in-law. 

“What do you mean, Porter? That 
Uncle Zack had your breeches?” 

“Yes; he got ’em from Alec.” 

“And you took Zack’s breeches away 
from him?” Charlotte’s face grew redder, 
her eyes blacker and hotter. 

“Certainly. Weren’t they mine?” the 
swaggering colonel replied. 

“No matier whose they are. Uncle Zack 
needs them.” 

“So do I.” His crusading valor had re- 
turned, and he manfully stood his ground 
while the sisters stared at each other. 
Ada seemed despairing and helpless as she 
asked, 

“Charlotte, what can we do?” 

“Do?’ Our dinner needs Uncle Zack a 
sight more than it needs Porter Trezevant. 
Partnership pants with a negro! You 
shan’t sit at the table with me. March 
yourself up-stairs—and send Zack to his 
work.” 

“But, Charlotte——” 

“No ‘buts’ about it.” 

“But, Charlotte, I can’t invite two 
major-generals to dinner and not go to the 
table.” 
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How to keep your 


silk 


underwear and stockings 


of satin and lacy sheerness — you couldn’t 
bear not to have the darling silk things. 
And yet the extravagant way they wore out 
used positively to scare you. Once you even 
considered going back to the humble, horrible 
‘other kind!?’ 
Then it was that Marie—three-quarters angel that 
she is—showed you how to make your silk things 
live and live, with the wonderful Lux suds, 


Se crépe de Chine nightgowns, chemises 


Perspiration ruins silks 
Every minute that your silk underwear used to 
spend in the hamper was making its precious lite that 
much shorter. The expensive silk stockings that you 
calmly allowed to lie for days after they were worn, 
were being rotted away with perspiration 
acids. And then you wondered how 


Copyrighted 1920, 
by Lever Bros. Co. 


they fell apart so soon!—-why your underthings 
didn’t last longer! 


Wash them after every wearing 

Every night now, Marie whisks up a bowlful or 
Lux suds—adds cool water till it?s lukewarm, swishes 
the silk things around in the lather, dips them 
up and down, squeezes the suds through. Never 
a rub or a bit of hard cake soap to injure a single 
delicate thread. 

In half an hour they’re tucked safely away in the 
drawer, fresh and whole for the next wearing. 

Your sheerest silk stockings, daintiest camisoles, 
frilliest petticoats can be trusted to these gentle suds. 
Anything that pure water alone won’t hurt, can be 
washed with Lux. Your grocer, druggist or de- 
partment store has Lux—Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Perrecr Sorr WATER 
For Your USE 


Water that will not chap the hands or roughen the skin, that leaves 
the hair soft and fluffy and comfortably clean, that improves the 
complexion and takes away the sting of wind, dust and sun— 
fresh, clear, velvety soft water 


—haven’t you often wished for this delightful home comfort? 


You can now have, from every faucet, water as soft as falling rain. 
There has been found and put in practical use, a mineral which 
Nature has blessed with the power to soften water. 


Nature’s Water Softener 


The Refinite Water Softener attaches to the supply pipe in the basement. Water 
for your use is softened perfectly by simply passing through a bed of Refinite 
mineral in this system. 


Refinite systems are used the country over, in textile mills, where water of no hard- 
ness is so essential; in laundries, to save soap and soda and make possible the 
laundering of silks, woolens, blankets, and all washable fine fabrics; in beauty 
parlors, in hotels, hospitals, institutions, in steam power plants to prevent boiler 
scale, and in homes, 


They occupy little space—Require no expert supervision, practically no attention— 
Are easily installed—Reasonable in price. 


Let us tell you about a Refinite system for your use. 
No obligation. Address our nearest ce. 


THE REFINITE COMPANY 


REFINITE BLDG. | OMAHA, NEB. 
NEW YORK, 9 E. 4oth St. CINCINNATI, 410 Traction SPOKANE. rors Old National 
MINNEAPOLIS, 703 Plymouth SAN, FRANCISCO, 419 Call 


CLEVELAND, 129ArcadeBldg- ,ANSAS CITY, 611 Grand ATLANTA, Hurt Bldg. 
TORONTO, 23 Scott St. ‘Ave. Tem : PUEBLO, Thatcher Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 908 S. Michigan SALT LAKE CITY, 209 Walk- LOS. ANGELES, 303. Story 
Ave. er Bidg. Bldg. 
DENVER, 513 Mercantile Bldg. 
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“You'll have no dinner on the table 


unless Zack brings it in. That’s the word 


with the bark on it.” 
“Oh, very well—very well!” Stiffly as a 


pair of tongs, the colonel went tramping ~ 


up-stairs with Ada running after him. 
“Wait, Porter, wait! Telephone your 
chauffeur at the station; tell him to bring 
all of Captain Gordon’s equipment— 
trunks—everything. The captain can lend 


” 


‘ou a—— 
“Bully! Bully!” Then the human tongs 
unlimbered and husiled. 


Yea, verily, the way of white folks 
passeth all understandi:.7. Old Reliable 
couldn’t understand; he didn’t try to 
understand, but sat dumbly on the bed- 
ding-roll while Colonel Trezevant stalked 
into the room and ordered him to swap 
his blanket for a perfectly good pair of 
pants. And it didn’t take Zack long to 
thrust his legs into their proper casing. 

“Now, Zack, get down-stairs—quick!” 

Zack got quick, and took no chances on 
having the order countermanded. 

Once more the stripped and slippered 
colonel rushed to the telephone. He rang 
violently and fidgeted until a drawly- 
voiced clerk located-his chauffeur. 

“Call another taxi” —if the colonel had 
poked his head out of a window he might 
have dispensed with the *phone—‘“call 
enough taxis to bring all of Captain Gor- 
don’s baggage. No, no, no! Don’t fool 
with a wagon—wagons are tooslow. Send 
the baggage first.” 

Below stairs there was another even more 
impatient than he, but, being a woman, 
she concealed it effectually by a constant 
stream of talk. Charlotte Guyon hadn’t 
seen her soldier sweetheart for twenty-one 
months, and was counting upon a precious 
half-hour alone with him before the meddle- 


some generalswould arrive. At the dinner-’ 


table, she could not have him all to her- 
self. This would be his seat, next to hers. 
She imagined him sitting there, smiling 
as he always smiled. So she dallied over 
the silver that he must touch, and felt a 
queer little tingling in her fingers. 

As the zero-hour drew so very near, 
Charlotte’s chatter became more and more 
spasmodic, with longer intervals of silence. 
When Old Reliable returned in full equip- 
ment to the dining-room, his coming set 
her free—free to be alone up-stairs, free to 
dress for Robert! The world seemed so 
full of joy and life and comical things that 
she laughed hilariously at the military 
restoration of Old Reliable and hurried to 
the kitchen. 

And Ada looked so funny, holding her 
long blue spoon like a bayonet, that Char- 
lotte laughed at her. 

“Oh, Ada”—throwing both arms about 
her sister’s neck—“I’m so happy—so 
happy!”’ 

Every listener in the neighborhood might 
have known that Charlotte was exuberant- 
ly happy. She laughed as she scampered 
up the steps, laughed at the scrambled 
scatteration in the upper hall, and laughed 
as she pounded her fists upon the colonel’s 
door, 
“Hello, Porter!” she called. “Back in 


-the guard-house?” 


‘“ Aw, dry up!” 

“Speak gently to your little girl. J 
know where something is.” 

“Good for you!” “Something” could 
be only one thing. 

With a hand outstretched from his door, 
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FOUR SIMPLE OPERATIONS EACH WEEK AND THE HANDS ARE ALWAYS 


PERFECTLY MANICURED 


There is no beauty so easy to gain as lovely hands 


] OVELY hands are becoming more 
and more conspicuous. They 
are more and more regarded as 

one of the chief charms of a beautiful 

woman. It is hard to get through a 

single day now, without being judged 

by one’s hands. Badly groomed hands 


Soften and remove 
surplus cuticle 
with Cutex. Ie 
will leave a thin, 
beautiful nail 
base. 


are more harshly criticized today than 
ever before. And no wonder. For 
really lovely nails are so easy to acquire. 


Here is all you have to do 


Once a week, on some regular day, 
give fifteen or twenty minutes to this 
simple manicure. It will keep your 
nails in perfect condition. Scrub the 

_ hands and nails in warm, soapy water. 
Rinse and dry. Remove any dirt from 
underneath the nails with an orange 
stick. Never use a metal instrument 
for this. 


The shape of the nails 


Then file the nails to the proper 
length and shape, preferably oval. It 
is now considered very poor taste to have 
the nails either long or pointed. 


After cutting, smooth off irregular- 
iies and shape the corners of the nails 
with a flexible steel file. Finish the shap- 
ing of the nails with an emery board. 


Cutex Cuticle Remover, Nail White, 
Nail Polish and Cold Cream are 
each 35 cents. The Cuticle Remover 
comes also in 6s cent bottles. 


Now for the cuticle. Here is where 
many women make mistakes. The 
wrong care of the cuticle causes hang- 
nails and rough places. Never trim it 
with scissors. This leaves a raw edge, 
which gives rise to hangnails and often 
causes a sore or swollen rim of flesh 
about the nail. 


Cutex was prepared to meet the need 
for a harmless cuticle remover. 


The care of the cuticle 


In the Cutex package you will find 
an orange stick and absorbent cotton. 
Wrap a little cotton around the end of 
the stick and dip it into the Cutex 
bottle. Then carefully work the stick 
around the base of the nail, gently 
pushing back the cuticle. Wipe off the 
dead surplus skin, and wash the hands. 


Now whiten the nail tips 


Apply Cutex Nail White directly 
from the tube underneath the nails. 
Spread it under evenly and remove any 
surplus cream with an orange stick. 
Cutex Nail White will remove all dis- 
colorations from underneath the nails. 


A jewel-like gloss 
Cutex Cake Polish rubbed on the 


palm of the hand and passed over the 
nails gives them a quick, waterproof 


For clean, white 
nail tips, apply a 
little Cutex Nail 
White under 
neath the nails. 


polish. If you wish an especially bril- 
liant finish, apply Cutex Paste Polish 
first, then the Cutex Cake Polish. After 
washing, restore the polish by rubbing 
the nails lightly over the palm of the 
hand. 


If your cuticle has become sore and 
tender from cutting, apply Cutex Cold 
Cream. Or your cuticle has the 
tendency to become dry and harsh, 
apply cold cream just before going tobed. 


Give your nails this Cutex manicure 
regularly. Do not expect your hands 
to stay well-groomed with irregular care. 


You can get Cutex in any drug or 
department store in the United States, 
Canada and England. 


Tf you want a bril- 
liant, lasting pol- 
ish, use Cutex 
Paste Polish first, 
then Cutex Cake 
Polish. 


A complete manicure set for only 20 cents 


Mail the coupon Lelow with 20 
cents and we will send you a complete 
Midget Manicure Set. It contains 
small sizes of Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
Nail White, Nail Polish, Pink Polish, 
Cuticle Comfort, together with orange 
stick and emery boards. Enough of 
each to give you at least- six mani- 
cures, Send for it today. Address 
Northam Warren, 114 West 17th 
Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 503, 207 Mountain Street, 
Montreal. 


MAIL THIS COUPON AND TWO DIMES TODAY 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 503, 114 West 17th Street 
New York City 
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‘To you who drive 
motor Cars 


You—who sit at the wheel—realize 
how much depends upon the brakes. 
In tight places; when the other fellow 
does the unexpected; thoughtless pedes- 
trians; dangerous hills; blind curves: 
these things call for quick action and 
dependable brakes. 


Raybestos brake lining gives complete 
control. Itholds. It grips. It wears 
well. It’s “there” when you need it 
and you need it all the time. Why 
take chances with ordinary lining, with 
unknown lining, with inferior lining, 
when it is so easy to get Raybestos? 


Raybestos is guaranteed to wear 
one year. No matter how far you 
travel. No matter how many miles 
you drive—that guarantee protects 
you, your car and your pocketbook. 


Look for the Silver 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT 
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and an ear at the crack, the colonel listened 
to Charlotte plundering a closet and bring- 
ing him the loot. 

“Here!” Shelaughed. ‘Take this and 
get yourself dressed!” 

As a torpedoed landsman grabs a life- 
preserver, Trezevant grabbed the bundle— 
a Chinese kimono with peacock feathers— 
while Charlotte ran away and slammed her 
door to avoid his remarks. 


When the first taxi arrived, Colcnel 
Trezevant rushed to one window and Char- 
lotte rushed to another. Both of them 
saw Captain Robert Gordon spring out, 
which was all that Charlotte cared to see. 
But the imprisoned colonel couldn’t de- 
tect a chauffeur following Gordon with 
the luggage. Which was what he cared 
to see. 

Charlotte flew down-stairs and paused 
for a decent interval before opening the 
door; but her necessitous brother-in-law 
leaned over the balustrade and got there 
first with greetings. 

“Hello, Bob! Come right up!” 

“One moment,” Gordon answered, with- 
out even glancing toward the superfluous 


man. 

“Hurry Bob! Don’t delay an instant!” 

Gordon felt the girl’s fingers thrilling 
and trembling in his grasp, with no ears to 
hear what he said, no eyes to spy upon what 
he did, nobody except the Trezevant mar- 
plot to make him let go. 

“Wait here, Charlotte,” he whispered. 
“One minute, please!” 

Three steps at a time, the tanned young 
soldier leaped up the stairs. 

“Well, Colonel, what do you want?” 

“‘Where’s your baggage?” 

“Didn’t bring any.” 

“Never brought any? Aren’t you stop- 
ping with us a few days?” 

“No. Orders changed last minute. 
Going South to-night at twelve-thirty. 
Checked everything through to New 


Orleans. See you later.”” Gordon turned’ 


to run, but the colonel grappled him. 

“Hold on! You’ve put me in a bad 
fix. General Marston and General Kin- 
ock will be here to dinner, and I can’t even 
go down-stairs.” 

“Why not?” 

no breeches.” 

breeches?’” 

“Yes; I relied upon getting a pair from 
you.” 

“Sorry, old top; but these are all I have.” 

“Those will do.” 

“These?” 

Upon any and all occasions, Mrs. Ada 
Trezevant had been willing to gamble her 
last dollar on the colonel as the persuad- 
ingest white man that eve wore Uncle 
Sam’s uniform. And for years there- 
after, Captain Robert Gordon freely offered 
to bet that Porter Trezevant, with half a 
uniform, could .outtalk any man in the 
United States army. For Porter Treze- 
vant talked Gordon out of his breeches. 
Never did an officer put up such unassail- 
able arguments; never was it so irrefut- 
ably demonstrated that military equipment 
must be rushed to that sector where equip- 
ment is most desperately required. Hrre 
he was, the host, entertaining wo major- 
generals, yet placed in the embarrassing 
position where he could not even shake 
their hands. On the contrary, here was 
Captain Gordon—the guests wouldn’tknow 
that he was in this part of the world. © For 
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THE NATIONAL SEXTET SEVEN-PASSENGER TOURING CAR 


The Finest of All Fine Nationals 


ISTINGUISHED by alow, road- vanced system of body mounting, ex- 

hugging body, characteristic of  clusively National, is extremely rigid. 
the costliest of European cars and un- 
duplicated in any other automobile of 
American make, the new National 
Sextet forecasts a new motor mode of 
distinctive character and charm. 


The deep-sided body of this low, lithe 
car overlaps the chassis frame instead 
of resting on top of it, as has been com- 
mon practice since automobiles were 
first built. 


The generous wheelbase of 130 inches, 
unusually long semi-elliptic springs all 
around, and low, roomy seats, lux- 
uriously upholstered, give absolute — 
riding ease and lounging comfort. 


= = = 


And the engine!—it’s the finest that 
National has ever built in two dec- 
ades of pioneering, development, and 
achievement. In abundant power and 
rugged dependability, in silent oper- 
There is no high and ungainly running ation and flexible performance, the 
board apron to offend the eye, but just Sextet engine marks a distinct ad- 
the suggestion of a trim and slender vance in six-cylinder construction and 
valance. Neither will squeaks or body __ establishes a level of motor excellence 
noises develop, for this new and ad- exceptionally high. 


ee 


NATIONAL MOTOR CAR & VEHICLE CORPORATION 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Twentieth Successful Year 
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A perfect, 
COLD CREAM 
‘Mary Garden 


Perfume 


Write for “L’art de la Toilette” to 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 


NEW YORK 


Dealer 


Secure Wholesale Rates 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
tie parcel post O. D., $5.63 and 


SIX MONTHS’ WEAR GUARANTEED 


neck- 


e. 
Money back if not pleased. Sa’ 


WRITE DURATEX 


as good as a smart New York store and get wholesale 


months’ wear or new ents ‘ee 

pocketbook to send for fPand be your own dealer and 
Save dealers’ profits on all you buy. It’s the only real 
Way to save. 

Wearer agents make extra money in spare time 
GOODELL & CO., 524 DURATEX BLDG., NEW YORK 
Largest mail order wholesale haberdashery house in the world 


1 | watched the stairway. 


the good of the service, who ought to wear 
those pants? Colonel Trezevant got them. 

From behind a portiére in the big, dim 
| parlor—she had taken care to have the 

lights turned low—Charlotte waited and 
When her waiting 
had been for anxious months and years, the 
minutes had never seemed so long as now. 
Would that interminable brother-in-law 
_ never get through with his oration? She 

was sick of listening to him, and ached to 
| hear what Captain Gordon had to say. 

Now! Hewascoming! The girl shivered 
deliciously and shrank deeper into the 
room. Hewascoming! No;that sounded 
more like Porter’s step in the upper hall. 
She dodged back to her parlor periscope 
behind the portiére and saw that it was 
Porter! 

Colonel David Porter Trezevant, U. S. 
Engineers, marched majestically down the 
broad stairway and sauntered through the 
| hall, glancing about him as if to see that 

everything was straight—when he’d done 

nothing except to get things crooked. 
| Undaunted by his military prestige, Char- 
| lotte stepped out and demanded, 

“Where’s Captain Gordon?” 

“Up yonder”—with a casual jerk of his 
| thumb toward the incarceration-chamber. 
| “He asked me to wait for him—just a 
| minute.” The girl fumbled at a button 
| on Porter’s blouse and smiled rosily. 


|| “You'll have to wait longer than a min- 


| ute, my dear. He’s not coming down for 


| | quite a while.” 


“Combing his hair?” 
| “No; tearing it, and biting his nails.” 
| “Porter, what do you mean?” 

‘Delicate situation, my dear. We had 
one pair of breeches between us. I’m 
| Wearing those.” 
| “You—you borrowed his only pair of 


pants?” 
“My observation was that he wore no 
second pair.” 


“Well,” she flushed angrily, “of all the 
low-down tricks!” 

“No trick at all—dead easy. 
like a rabbit.” 

“And you intend to let him remain 
there?’’ 

“Really, my dear, he seems to prefer it.” 

“Porter, I wouldn’t treat a dog that 
way!” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Smarty,” he bantered 
her; “‘you’ve been deviling me all day. Now 
somebody else is in the guard-house, and 
that’s not so funny.” 

The Guyons were descended from a long 
line of fighting stock, and Charlotte proved 
the game-cock breed. With clenched 
hands and defiant eyes, she fronted him, 
then began to waver and to wilt. She 
could not endure to have him jeering at 
her disappointment, but turned and ran to 
the wide old sofa, burrowing, face down- 
ward, among its pillows. In a moment, 
the colonel knelt beside, with a penitent 
arm about the girl. 

“There—there, little Brave-heart; I’m 
Nobody loves you as I do.” 

“T hate you!” 

“Be reasonable. General Marston has 
been so kind about getting us sent to Vicks- 
burg that you want to give him a pleasant 
evening?” 

“Certainly; but——” 

“Now, listen: Gordon and I have got 
it all doped out. Both the generals go 
north at ten-thirty, and Gordon doesn’t 
leave for New Orleans until twelve-thirty. 


Gave up 
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T’ll rush General Marston to his train by 
ten o’clock, then go back to the guard- 
house, while you set your table for ‘wo, 
and——” 

As he unfolded his scheme for her cozy 
little supper with Gordon, Charlotte began 
‘to sit up and take notice. 

“Oh, Porter! Car. you manage it?” 

“Sure! Just watch my smoke.” 

“All right!” She sprang up jubilantly, 
“T’ve got to hurry now and reset the table 
for seven places instead of eight.” 


Mrs. Porter Trezevant could not have 
been suspected. The most suspicious of 
visiting husbands could never have guessed 
that thirty seconds previously she had 
dished up her cream-of-tomato soup and 
helped Old Reliable deliver it unspilled 
upon the table, that her steak and mush- 
rooms were so placed that even Zack could 
invent no blunder as to what properly 
followed the soup, that she had scrambled up 
the back steps, peeled off a gingham apron, 
given her hair its final pat, and then moved 
with unruffled serenity down the main 
stair to welcome her distinguished guests. 

“My dear little lady’—the stately 
General Marston bent over her hand— 
“we feel guilty at putting you to so much 
trouble——” 

“Not a bit! Few more plates on the 
table—that’s all.” 

No winks from Porter or smothered 
giggles from Charlotte could disconcert the 
bluffing lady, who betrayed not the slightest 
sign of relief when Old Reliable, in full mili- 
tary array, slid the great white doors apart, 
revealing her perfectly appointed table. 

Throughout their dinner, from soup to 
ice-cream, Charlotte played the game; her 
laughing lips and bright eyes flirting bra- 
zenly with two-starred generals, snaring 
the young Lieutenant Ward, and respect- 
ing not the jolly chaplain’s cloth. 

The mantel clock showed nine thirty- 
five, as Charlotte was aware. The officers 
lingered maddeningly over their coffee, 
with never a hint at departure, when her 
blundering brother-in-law thought he’d 
give Charlotte a sensation. 

“General Marston,” he suggested, “‘why 
can’t you stop over to-morrow and inspect 
our battle-field?” 

Ada glanced up, horrified; but Charlotte 
stepped smilingly to the scratch. 

“Yes, General,” she backed up the colo- 
nel’s invitation; “you simply must stay 
over. Previous to Verdun, this little town 
of ours sustained the greatest siege of mod- 
ern history.” 

Mrs. Trezevant wondered if Charlotte 
had suddenly lost her mind, if Porter were 
a stupid blockhead. Had they forgotten 
Captain Gordon? Neither of them would 
look at her. Both were leaning forward, 
as though at an auction, bidding eagerly 
against: each other, and offering induce- 
ments for their guests to remain. 

d as General Marston seemed to 
hesitate, but Charlotte would have died 
in her chair rather than let Porter Treze- 
vant guess how scared she was. The bluff 


old General Kinlock reached for a candle,@ 


lighted his cigar, and announced: 

“7m willing to take a day off. General, 
what do you say?” 

Before Marston could reply, Mrs. Treze- 
vant had interrupted. 

“That’s the drawback to army life. Even 
a major-general can never do what he 
wants, for there’s always his order to move. 
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“Fortunately’—Marston smiled—“our 
—_ for the next few days are quite flex- 
ible. 

“Bend ’em, General; bend ’em.” Kin- 
lock settled back. “I like this place.” 

General Marston was a man of prompt 
decision; briefly he discussed their schedule 
with Kinlock, then rose. 

“Very good. As we remain here to- 
morrow, it is necessary that we return at 
once to our hotel and prepare some tele-' 
grams. Colonel Trezevant will please ac- 
company us. A conference with you was 
my excuse for stopping in Vicksburg.” 

She had recklessly skated upon thin ice; 
it had broken. With hopeless eyes, Char- 
lotte stared from the colonel to his com- 
manding officer. 

“You’ve put your foot in it,” Treze- 
vant whispered. 

“Didn’t. You started it.” Then she 
drifted out through the pantry door and 
vanished. 


Mrs. Trezevant was bidding good-night 


eee Good From The Start 
Grape:Nuts 


“‘Where’s Miss Charlotte?” 
“Charlotte! Oh, Charlotte!”” But Mrs. 
Trezevant knew why Charlotte did not 


answer, and scowled at her brute of a hus- sii 3a j iti i~ 

good, because in. addition to ordi 

don’s breeches through the front gate. nary food values ,it contains those 
eee vital mineral salts necessary for 


teeth, bone and healthy blood. 


Additional breeches in his kit-trunk —good, because the naturally de- 
Ue of Repentance, vot Fetes. veloped flavor is generally liked and 
vant could not tarry on that account, for | f . ° 
he still wore an essential pair which be- | |f its gr anules encourage chewing. 


longed to Captain Robert Gordon. Gor- 
here’ a Reason'for Grape-Nuts 


door and Colonel Trezevant sprang out, 
calling to the chauffeur, 
‘Will you kindly bring in my kit?” 


don must be relieved from the guard-house ae 


—the irascible Gordon, who would be 
swearing and raising sand. 

So Colonel Trezevant ran through the 
lower hallway and went bounding up- 
stairs. But in dread of what his prisoner 
was going to say, strategy suggested that 
he make a surprise entrance, open with 
rapid fire, and smother all replies. 

Moving softly through the upper hall, 
he flung open Gordon’s door and shouted: 

“Brace up, Bob! Good news— Why, 
what the blazes?” 

Headlong impetuosity had carried him 
to the middle of the room before Treze- 
vant stopped and stared, stared at a big 
brown cocoon wrapped in an army blan- 


Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face will be 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 


ket and lying across his bedding-roll. . h : 

“Well, of all the drowsy-heads—” With Imp ortant 
such a girl as Charlotte waiting for him, it as umbrellas cause is. stealing from 
would seem that even Bob Gordon might D in March her the charm of girlhood 
keep his eyes open. “Wake up, Bob! m 2” arc, beauty. It will show how 
Bully news!” Because arise’s {Wards without Cosmetics, creams, magsage, masks, 

Plumping himself down on the nearest po cooly 55 other artificial means, she 
chair, Trezevant jerked off his boots and | coughs iniamed, i ff || or middle who hus foc 
ritates throats, hoarseness and throat defect should know about the remarkable 

tickling. it t 

pe the cabinet ready. for immediate use at Beauty Exercises 
um, the very first symptoms, which remove lines and “crow’s feet” and 
eruption, into sudden and lively commo- wrinkles; fill up  holl give d to 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 


tion. opiate. Good for young and old 


“Here—put on your breeches and go 
down-stairs!” 
The blanket fell aside from a stupefied 
black face as Old Reliable sat up, blinking. 
“Put on dem pants? Yas,suh. Sholy, 
suh.” His scrawny legs needed pants. muscles and stiegues X= smoothness 
je skin. rite 


“Zack! It’s you!” the astounded officer 


giv 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up fies or sallow skins. ° It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
Maney simple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to bring back the firmness to oe facial 
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is 
| Do not thake the mistake | 
of thinking that cocoa is 
| only an occasional drink. 
It is so valuable a food 


beverage, so rich in the 
elements of nutrition, so 
delicious in flavor, and so 
wholesome that it should 
be used regularly and often. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Lid. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ANGUAGES 


ON ALL PHONOGRAPHS 


**Like learning a tune—and as easy.’’ Our disc Records 
correct pecent until you 


knowit. Family and fri itudy by the 


{LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
Rosenthat 's Practical Linguistry 


DANISH. FRENCH 
ETHOD’ 
915 Putnam Bidg. 2 W. 45th St., N. 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can 
do it with. Many newspaper 
artists $30.00 to 


$125.00 or more per week wane 
trained by my 
sonal individua’ by 


PIOTURE 

e origin: rawing easy 
to learn. Send sketch of 

Unele Sam with 6cinstam 

forsample Picture Chart, "ist 

of successful students, ex- 

amples of their work’and evidence‘of what YOU 

can accomplish. Please state your age. 


Ge Landon School 


TOONING and ILLU: 
Building Cleveland, Ohio 


“Couldn’t go no place, suh—naked as a 
jay-bird. I sho is glad to git dese pants.” 

“‘Where’s Captain Gordon?” 

“Down-stairs wid Miss Charlotte. Cun- 
nel, he never treated me right. 


’Pears like a nigger can’t hold 


one white man an’ den another grabs ’em.” 

Grouchy and grumbling as he was, Zack 
never failed to play safe by scrambling 
into his breeches and skirmishing to the 


| door. 


The situation tickled Trezevant mightily. 
He lay back and chuckled. He laughed at 
Old Reliable’s solemn face, laughed at two 
fuzzy little tufts of hair which stuck up on 
each side of his head, laughed at the fur- 
tive slyness with which he maneuvered for 
running-space, and laughed at a mental 
picture of the fastidious Captain Gordon 
cooing sentiment into a girl’s ear while 
wearing breeches looted from a negro. 

Whatever it might have been that so 
amused the colonel, Zack felt powerful 
skittish and uneasy White folks act so cu- 
rious that he didn’t know what the colonel 
was laughing at, but suspected some new 
kind of devilment. So just to keep out 
of it, Zack commenced advancing pru- 
dently to the rear, and fixing to make his 
sneak. 

Then the colonel ordered a halt. 

“Wait, Zack; come here.” 

“But, Cunnel, I got to go home. It’s 
way atter ‘leven o’clock.” 

The officer kept chuckling to himself, and 


_|Zack never had a bit of confidence in him. 


“Come here, Zack; here’s a dollar for 
you. Now, listen.” 

Old Reliable hesitated, then edged for- 
ward with arm outstretched, just as far as 
he could stretch it for the dollar—warily 
as a rat experimenting with the bait. And 
he retreated immediately after his prehen- 
sile fingers had acquired the dollar. 

“Wait, Zack”—the colonel kept grin- 
ning—“that dollar is: for borrowing your 
breeches.” 
| “Yes, suh; it’s wuth "bout dat much.” 
“But Captain Gordon, he also took 
‘them, didn’t he?” 

“Sho did. Tuk ’ em mighty brief—an’ 
lit out o’ dis room.” 

“Then don’t you think he ought to pay 
a dollar?” 

“*Twouldn’t be no more’n fair, suh—ef 
you buckles down to what’s right.” 

“Very well; go to Captain Gordon and 
collect.” 

“No, suh, Cunnel;nosuh. I ain’t gwine 
nigh dat man; he behaves too hasty.” 

“Are they in the parlor—he and Miss 
Charlotte?” 

“Dinin’-room, suh. I could hear ’em 
whoopin’ an’ hollerin’ at sumpin’ when he 
fust bolted down-stairs. Den dey kinder 
got sot in one o’ dem bumblebee talks. 
Dat’s when I draps off to sleep.” 

“All right. Here—take this paper. 
Give it to Captain Gordon, and collect one 
dollar.” 

“One dollar—yas, suh.” Zack fingered 
the paper gingerly. “One dollar.” 

“And—wait! Bring up my kit-trunk. 
There it is by the front door.” 

“Yas,suh.” His first dollar had come so 
unexpectedly easy that Old Reliable start- 
ed after the second. 


Coaxed. 
# | me in. dis room, ’tendin’ he wanted a drink 
/|o’ water, den locked de door an’ tuk my 
! | breeches. 
i) |on to no kind o” pants in dis house—fust 
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He shuffled down the staircase and pussy- 
footed to the dining-room doors, which 
were tightly drawn, not even a tiny crack 
that he could peep through—for Zack tried. 
Then he backed off silently and returned 
with considerable noise. Because of his 
notification, he actually saw no more than 
Miss Charlotte and her captain simul- 
taneously moving apart from each other at 
the table and looking most foolishly happy. 

“Uncle Zack, what do you want?” Miss 
Charlotte inquired, trying to talk sweet, 


but she would scalp him when the er d 


had gone. 
“Us got some bizness, ma en’ de cap’n 
“You must not interfere with his supper. 
He’s leaving here in a few minutes.” 
“Goin’ away? To-night? I ‘lowed he 
jes’ come.’ 
“Yes—but he’s going South at twelve- 


y.” 
“Dat’s bad—dat’s mighty bad.” 


went straight atit. “Cap’n, de cunnel say 
fer me to c’lect one dollar.” 

“A dollar? For what?” 
lotte demanded. 

“Fer him takin’ my breeches; an’ den 
also fer dis paper——” 

“Get out of here!” Charlotte. blazed at 
him. ‘“T’ll stand no more of Porter Treze- 
vant’s jokes.” 


no joke, Miss Charlotte— 


an’ dis pa 


which Old Reliable could be got rid of. 
But now he glimpsed the paper, sprang 
up, and snatched it. 

“Look, Charlotte!” he exclaimed. - 

“What?”. She ran to him, and naturally 
got caught in the hook of his left arm, 
“What is it?” 

“Order from General Kinlock, extending 
my leave until the first.” 

“Oh! Oh! Then we'll have—let me see 
—we shall have six whole days together?” 

‘An’ mighty close together,” Old Re- 
liable never spoke these words out loud: 
what they heard was: 
“Cunnel say fer me to c’lect one dol- 
ar——” 

“Here it is.’ Gordon skinned a bill off 
his roll without looking at it, and Zack 


grinned. 

“Thankee, suh! Dat’s all right, Miss 
Charlotte, aint it? Didn’t I keep on tellin’ 
you in de kitchen dat ef you jes lef’ ev’y- 
thing to me, I’d fix it all right. I don’t 
never promise nothin’ what I can’t do. 
Dat’s fine! Six mo’ days. Jes as me an’ 
cunnel was sayin’ a while ago, sezzi to de 
cunnel——” 

“Zack,” Gordon ordered curtly, “shut 

that doort Sima it from the outside.” 
Old Reliable discreetly withdrew and 
pulled the doors together real tight before 
he glanced at the crumpled bill—glanced, 
examined, and looked good 

“Jeeminy! Ten dollars!” 

He paused uncertainly, listened for 
weather-signs from the dining-room, then 
stuffed the ten-spot into his pocket. 

“No, suh. No, sirree. I ain’t ,aimin’ to 
go back dere an’ ’sturb him no mo’. White 
folks don’t love for niggers to pester ’em 
when dey’s bizzy. He mought git riled. 
Jes as I was sayin’ to de cunnel, dat gem- 
mum acts too hasty.” 


The ucat Old Reliable story will appear in April Cosmopolitan. 


This 
left Zack a slight margin of time; so he - 


Miss ‘Char- 


Captain Gordon had only 
been concerned in the punctuality with -— 
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Rouge Jonteel, 
light, medium, and 


Cream Jonteel, 


1920 


Perfumed with the 
Costly New Odor 
of 26 Flowers 


Eyebrow Pencil Jonteel, 
black, light brown, or . 
dark brown, 25¢ 


Lip Stick Jonteel, 
rose, cerise, or white, 
25¢ 


Face Powder Jonteel 
Compacts, 50c¢ 


al Pow der Jo Cold Cream Jonteel, 50c 
esh, white, a S teel, 25: 
brunette, 50 
Odor Jonteel 
Concentrate, $3 ; 
Combination Manicure Set 


Jonteel, $1.50 


O delicately soft and smooth- 

ing to the skin. So refresh-: 

ing, with its fragrance of flowers. 
So easi'y absorbed. 


We invite you to try it. You 

will be grateful for the benefit to 
your complexion—improvements that show in 
clearer, more glowing coloring, and fresh, 
youthful tone. 


If your skin is dry, Combination Cream 
Jonteel will tend to restore it to a more normal 
condition. Apply it with gentle massage, after 
bathing. Two minutes’ treatment will produce 


visible improvement. 


Sold only at Rexall Drug Stores. There are 
8000 of these, throughout United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain. 
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FAIRY SHIP borne upon waves of 
foam.. The Fairy Queen commander... Upon 
the prow her willing crew unfurls the brilliant 
starclad sail...Pearls in great ropes and 
jewels priceless hang o'er the side...and in the 
hold a cargo fraught with charm... The winds, 
touched with fragrance rare, cling to the Fairy 
Ship...as if to test the beauty held within. 

Thus we may well ascribe the charm of 
Djer-Kiss, brought to you from France in its 


perfectioned smartness. ig 
Jer -KEss 


France only 
EXTRACT SACHET 


FACE POWDER TOILET WATER 
TALC VEGETALE 
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The 
LEATHER 
for 
FASHION 
and EASE 
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Painted by R. K. Ryland for Standard Kid Manusacturing Co, 


OMEN used to think that no leather com- 
bined fashion and ease in shoes. An ever- 
increasing number are now learning that Vode Kid is 
a leather which gives modish comfort to fine footwear. 
Vode Kid is found in all the more correct shades. 
It is a leather suitable for all fashionable lasts. It 
is light in weight and,permits the foot to breathe 
properly. It is so pliable that it fits snugly, making 
the foot look small and dainty. 

There are shoes of Vode Kid suitable for every 
foot for every occasion. The fashionable comfort 
of Vode Kid is one of the Vode Goodnesses. Knowl; 
edge of these Vode Goodnesses will give you fine 
appreciation of the leather necessary to good shoes. 

Shoes of Vode Kid may be purchased in Field 
Mouse, Havana Brown, Gray, Tan, Blue, and Black. 


Stanparp Kip Manvracturinc Co., Boston, Mass. 
Agencies in Principal Cities : 


Ask for Shoes of Vode Kid. 
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Uneasy Street 


(Continued from page 84) 


well out of the acquaintance. A nasty 
little rotter, the man is.”’ . 

“Oh, I don’t know where you get that 
jdea, dad,” protested Jimmy. “There are 
jos worse than Rod. Why, hang it, just 
now you were trying to convince me that 
Rod was O. K.” 

#Oh, I was rambling along for the sake 
ofhearing myself talk. A nasty little con- 
fidence man. I suspected him from the 
start. He was too easy, too suave——” 

**Suave?’” The color had come to 
Bileen’s cheeks. ‘ ‘Suave?’ I don’t see 
how you got that opinion of Rodney. He— 
he was sort of ingenuous, I think.” 

*A pose. Part of his crookedness,” said 
dd man Ladd. 

“Why, I think you’re horrid!” cried 


n. 
Over the face of the old man spread a 

snile. Before it, Eileen’s flush of anger 

became the blush of embarrassment. 

“Such a simple trick, too,”’ he chuckled. 
“fd hardly have expected two such stern 
abiters of right and wrong to be deceived 
by it. But I suppose that it’s easily ex- 
plainable. You want to reserve the privi- 
ae of condemnation of Baird to your- 

es, eh? Outsiders are barred.” His 
wice grew Serious. ‘‘Listen, children: To 
at hastily is to act wrongly. And pride 
continues us in our hasty course. Eileen, 
look at me. You love Baird. You were 
ready, a few minutes ago, to put him out 

your life forever. But now—are you 
ready?” 

Her eyes wavered; they sought those of 
Jimmy. Jimmy was flushed, perspiring of 
forehead. Semehow, over the picture of 
Bileen that his eyes held, another picture 
superimposed itself. It was a picture of 
Baird meeting Landers’ rush. Other pic- 
tires swept across a mental canvas—Baird 
in France, Baird in training-camp— A 
warm rush of tenderness misted his eyes. 
The pictures vanished. Through a blur, he 
saw Eileen. But she was no longer look- 
ing at him questioningly. She was staring 
at his father, her body tense again, but 
this time with eagerness, not aggression. 
And Ladd, senior was saying: 

“One act may sometimes be the act by 
Which we can judge a man, Eileen. But 
this act of Baird’s—can we judge it singly, 
by itself? Or must we remember that, 
whether he was a thief or not, under im- 
pulse he has redeemed himself? And 
must not you, Eileen, remember that, after 
all, your own beaux yeux were in part re- 
sponsible? Not that the blame can be 
shifted, but—it was for you, Eileen.” He 
suddenly drew out his watch. ‘He left 
here almost two hours ago. He went, I 
imagine, to his rooms. To pack, doubt- 
less. I’d say, if you ever want to see him 
again——” 

Eileen turned to Jimmy. There was no 
question in her eyes, but, had there been, 
itwould have been answered. For Jimmy 


ke. 
better hustle, Eileen.” 
XXXII’ 
BatrD, in his shirt-sleeves, his packing 


done, looked down upon the thronged 
avenue. Home of youth and ambition, the 


Spaghetti 


Heinz Spaghetti is a delicious dish. That is the 
testimony of thousands of women who have found 
it so acceptable and satisfying to the whole family 
that they are serving it more and more frequently. 

It is an exceptionally good change from too 
much meat. It is nutritious and economical. 
We make our own dry Spaghetti and prepare and 
cook it from the recipe of a famous Italian Chef. 

It is cooked with the well known Heinz tomato 
sauce and selected cheese. And all you have to 
do is to heat it and serve. 


Some of the Vinegars 
Baked Beans 
Cream Soups 
Tomato Ketchup 
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twin ideals of America; home of success, } gt 
home of opportunity—New York was more | 52Y!’ 
than that. It was the frame that held é. 


Eileen Elsing. Donchester would have} coun 
seemed as attractive to him as New York fathe 
had Eileen Elsing been there. The remot- “\ 
est prairie village, with Eileen—— “He 

He wheeled. He reached for his jacket.J hustl 
In ten minutes he would be gone from He 
Derriby’s. In an hour, at the outmost,j With 
gone from New York, gone from Ladd & ni. 


Company, from Jimmy, from Eileen. He 
had one arm through one sleeve and was}. The 
struggling with the other when a knock} she k 
sounded upon the door. ge. 
Grannan, of course, he supposed. His A) 
mouth tightened grimly. Wounded shoul-| he re 
der and all, it would be pleasant to “‘knock} = untr 
Grannan for a goal,” as the slang of the] able. 
moment had it. Grannan, the obsequious{ , not 1 
valet, had been paid by Blackmar to act Th 
as spy. Then he shrugged. After all, each} easily 
man according to his lights. Baird to steal] to Ji 


a fortune—Grannan to act as spy! "< 
“Come in,” he grunted. stam 
Not noticing, because he did not care, yh. 


he was on the threshold of his bedroomj _ “V 
before he knew that it was not Grannanf Bairc 


who had entered but Eileen. He knew it “7 

because of no rustle of her garments, be- ; 
A C | A h . cause of no fragrance that emanated from pe 

her. He simply knew it. : 

entra ut or ity on Slowly, meticulously straightening his} trust 
° jacket, he turned. Jimmy was behind her,}_ Ladd 
Foreign | rade but he noticed Jimmy only as one would ms 
notice the background of a portrait. One Bi 
sees first the figure, later the surroundings. mn d 

EARLY a score of separat She was dressed in the blue tailor-made e’s 

q that she had worn at tea on New Years what 
COMMERHONS, oards, - ureaus of t e Gov- day. The jaunty little hat crowned her digna 
ernment at Washington, besides a large number of the vay a 
ness of her attire but accentuated her} ture 
organizations here and abroad, are organized to lovely femininity. Youth! It was the]. nent, 
supply information regarding foreign trade. great outstanding quality of her. She} expre 
Bsc would have it until she died. He fe 
Our Foreign Trape Bureav is in close touch For a moment, they stood facing each} had 1 
: : : other. He knew that she knew of his con-} go ot 
with all these sources of information, and also felon to Binckmar, that he toed 
gathers trade news directly through this Company’s the brink of the most highly emotional] have 
own offices abroad and its connections in every moment of his life. She knew it, too. Hej: “1 
‘ u eyes that held in their gray clarity a serene} thing 
important commercial center of the globe. confidence suddenly filmed. Even as his} him « 
This B . dropped, hers turned slightly. Had he} by hi 
This Bureau serves our clients and others as a clear- spoken at the moment of her entrance, had} good 
ing house for information from trustworthy sources she oe. or — have ye bee 
swept unresistingly upon the curren certai 
in regard to every phase of international trade. emotionalism. But the first tense moment] could 
passed silently. By that time, Eileen had} tively 
We invite you to consult us freely regarding remembered that she was a woman of the} cance 
methods of financing and extending American trade. world, and Baird had remembered that] Baird 


grown men worthy of their manhood do] taut 1 


Booklets —“How Business with Foreign Countries not throw themselves upon the ground and} wires 


ie kiss the hem of a woman’s skirt, no matter}. —it v 

‘tae how deeply they may love and have erred} if pos 
Trade” will be sent on request. Our semi- Their ioint pride had suddent ithout “A 
manthiy soview, Geode end Fersign a oud the of “‘Lea' 

ism could have breached it upon her bs Rod.’ 

: trance, but now it was too late. Each felt Bai 

Guaranty Trust Company ite without understanding" Hep] 
lessly, their eyes averted, each trembli Jimm 

of New Yo rk with love one second, _ the next rigid}, gaff? 

with pride, they stood there. It was} that, 

New York London Liverpool Paris Havre Brussels Jimmy Ladd who broke the silence a You 1 
: saved a situation. Slo 
Capital and Surplus - - - $50,000,000 ; “Packing, Rod?” his li 
Resources more than - - 800,000,000 The commonplace question brought a “D 
blaze of color into Baird’s cheeks. Eileen 

“Yes,” he answered shortly. There was id 

something of defiance in his tone. gi 


“Going to leave without saying even} you \ 
fare-thee-well, eh?” asked Jimmy. ‘“One} a che 
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grand way of treating a friend, I'll 
say!’ 


“Well, what would you have me do?” 
countered Baird. ‘“You’ve seen your 
father?” 

“We just left him,” replied Jimmy. 
“He told us we’d better hurry; so—we 
hustled. Didn’t we, Eileen?” 

Her eyes had gained Baird’s again. 
Without removing them, she nodded. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“And came to see me?” asked Baird. 
The question was to her, not to Jimmy, 
she knew, 

“T’m here, ain’t I?” she retorted. 

A moment ago, Baird had thought that 
he read her eves, had thought them clear, 
untroubled. Now they were unfathom- 
able. Pain, delight, woe, or joy—he could 


_not tell what was in them. 


The rigidity left his figure. He stirred un- 
easily. His eyes left Eileen’s and wandered 
to Jimmy, then back again to the girl. 

“Of course—I’d have written,” he. 
stammered, 

“Written what?” demanded Jimmy. 

“Why—er—what I’d done,” answered 
Baird. 

“You knew that dad would have told 
us. Why write it?” 

“Well—er——”’ 

“The plain truth is that you couldn’t 
trust Eileen or me, isn’t it?’? demanded 
Ladd. 

“Trust you?” Baird was bewildered. 

“You heard me. I’m the kind of a yel- 
low dog that goes back on a friend because 
he’s in a jam, and Ejileen—God knows 
what you thought of her.” He snorted in- 
dignantly. The sight of Baird, caught in 
the act of packing, on the eve of a depar- 
ture that, Jimmy knew, must be perma- 
nent, aroused in him feelings that could 
express themselves only in indignation. 
He forgot that, only a few minutes ago, he 
had thought himself willing to let Baird 
go out of his life. He remembered his 
father’s arguments well enough, but would 
have claimed their authorship. 

“Thought of her?” said Baird. Some- 
thing of that desperation that was within 
him came to the surface, was evidenced 
by his voice, by his expression. ‘Why 
good God, Jimmy—why, Eileen——” 

An amateur psychologist Jimmy Ladd 
certainly was. It is to be doubted if he 
could have defined the word authorita- 
tively. Yet he had grasped the signifi- 
cance of the tense attitudes of Eileen and 
Baird a moment ago. He knew that the 
taut wire sometimes snaps. The spiritual 
wires of these twain had zof snapped, but 
—it was up to Jimmy to make them break, 
if possible. 

‘*A lot you thought of her!” he sneered. 
“Leave me out of it. I don’t count. But, 
Eileen—I never thought you were yellow, 
Rod.” 

Baird stared at him. 

“What are friends for?” went on. 
Jimmy, “‘but to help each other stand the 
gaff? And if friends are supposed to do 
that, what are lovers supposed to do? 
You make me feel pretty sick, Rod.” 

Slowly Baird turned to Eileen. He wet 
his lips with a nervous tongue. 

“Do—how do you feel about the matter, 
Eileen?” 

“T’m here, aint I?” she said again. 

“Here? Yes. But—did Mr. Laad tell 
you what I told him? That I’m a faker, 
a cheap impostor, (Continued on page 110) 


OVEN BAKED BEANS | 


There are three strong appeals in Heinz Oven 
Baked Beans. The appeal to the palate, the appeal = 
to reason, and the appeal to the pocketbook. : oe 
Selected, first quality beans, baked in the Heinz 
way—in dry heat, ir. real ovens—combined with 
the Heinz rich tomato sauce and tender strips of 
pork. A ready cooked food that is delicious, 
nutritive and economical. 

Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 


Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston Style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 


Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 
Some of the —_— 
Spaghetti 
Cream Soups 


Tomato Ketchup 
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ERY woman re- 

alizes that this is 
the day of the“ fifty-cent 
dollar.” If you spend 
your corset dollars for 
a garment that does not 
wear well, that does not 
give you satisfaction, it 
is an extravagant corset 
at any price. You can 
Spend your corset money 
so every dollar will have 
its full purchasing 
power of 100 cents if 
you will be very partic- 
ular about the corset 
you buy. 

Do not casually shop 
for your corset. The 
woman who takes the 
time to understand her- 
self and her corset prob- 
lem spends less because 
she buys the right corset 
in the first place. The 
woman who lacks this 
corset understanding : 
buys twice and is not 
Satisfied either time. 


L 


' You will find 


GOSSARD 


CORSETS 


at those stores you like best. There 
is not a type of figure however unus- 
ual and difficult to fit but can be 
successfully corseted in these original 
front lacing corsets. 


There is not a corsetiere handling 
Gossard Corsets but takes pride in 
selling them and will take a personal 
interest in your satisfaction. 
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She Corset You 


What Is the Right Corset 
for You? 


It is the corset that best expresses 
your own personality by accenting 
every natural beauty of your figure. 
Buy the corset that will give you 
comfort; the corset that will give you 
poise and perfect body proportions 
without a moment’s feeling of re- 
straint; the corset that will accent 
your every natural charm. 


Do Not Try to Attain an 
Unnatural Figure 
The unnatural figure is no longer 
smart and there never was the woman 


who squeezed into the wrong corset 
with a moment’s comfort to herself 


“If You Are a Matron of Average Figure 


with all the possibilities of 
youthfulness dependent upon 
the right corset, you will ap- 
preciate the Gossard artistry 
that has given your problem 
especial care. 

Hips and thighs reduce as if 
by magic; your front and back 
lines are the straighter lines of 
youth and you have that grace- 
ful poise only to be attained by 
complete corset comfort. Re- 
member, your figure tells your 
age. 


or a moment’s frank admiration from 
her friends. Only the woman who is 
unconscious of her corset because of 
its precious comfort is the admired 
woman. The day of the obviously 
corseted woman has gone and the 
fashionable woman of today, who so 
successfully wears the smart modes, 
is the woman so deftly corseted that 
the most critical observer cannot 
trace her grace and beauty to that 
skillful artistry that has famed Gos- 
sard Front Lacing Corsets wherever 
men admire beautiful women. 


What Is Such Gossard Style 
Worth To You? 


You cannot measure it in dollars 


and cents, can you? Nor can you. 


If You Are of Slight Figure 


do not think because of your 
slightness your corset “doesn’t 
matter.” It does. 

Your chief charm is your 
poise—that lithe gracefulness 
that the predestined corset will 
enhance, and the wrong corset— 
well, you see on the streets every 
day glorious youth sacrificed to 
the fallacy “I’m so slight it 
doesn’t matter what corset I 
cvear.” 
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measure in terms of money the glow 
of health that makes your eyes sparkle 
and permits you to end the most 
strenuous day unfatigued—glorious, 
tireless energy induced and _ safe- 
guarded by that same skillful Gos- 
sard designing that assures your 
comfort and beauty. 


And How a Frock Gains Charm 
Over the Natural Beauty of 
the Gossard Figure 


A frock is as good as it looks. When 
ou wear the simplest gown and give 
it a distinction that makes the envi- 
us exclaim—‘“I don’t know how she 
oes it. She looks good in anything,” 
you have a satisfaction that mere 


If You Are Short 
and of Full Proportions 


do not think you must resort to 
cumbersome corset contrivances 
that restrain your freedom of 
movement and give you that ap- 
earance of being over-corseted 
hat is so fatal to your attrac- 
tiveness. 

Why this — when Gossard 
artistry you have admired in the 
figure of the slender woman may 
be yours? 


money cannot buy. Haven’t you? 
And it’s the basis of real dress econ- 
omy, too, if it so happens you wish 
to save a bit on your clothes this 
Spring. 


And How Long Do You Expect 
Your Corset to Wear and 
Hold Its Shape? 


Well—even if you were to be un- 
reasonably optimistic a Gossard will 
more than meet your expectations. 
It will wear as you never believed a 
corset could wear and in this service 
ajone justify any price you pay for it. 
And it will hold its original shape up 
to the last time you put it on. 


The H. W. Gossard Co. 


Chiearn New York Buenos Aires 


If You Are Tall 
and of Full Proportions 


do not think of corsetry as a 
succession of straps and buckles 
and excessive weight. Just 
analyze this natural photograph; 
the figure is as beautifully out- 
lined, as well proportioned as 
any of the other ideal figures 
shown on this page. And it is 
all done so naturally. 

In a Gossard you will never 
give the unfashionable impres- 
sion of being “over-corseted.” 
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OU T of this season’s 
bewildering dic- 
tates of Fashion one 
thought stands clear— 
you must appear nat- 
ural. 
Uncorseted? 
Emphatically, no! 
Certainly frocks and 
suits never more defi- 


No! 


nitely demanded the 
foundation of a clever 
corset. When Paris 


says you should look 
“uncorseted,” Paris 
means you should wear 
a corset so deftly de- 
signed to be a part of 
yourself that it merely 
accents the natural 
beauty of your figure 
and the most critical 
observer will not be able 
to trace your charm to 
its subtle support. 
LUCILE, Lid., 


Every 


GOSSAR 


Front Lacing 


CORSET 


is worth every cent you pay for it. 
A few dollars invested in a Gossard 
will save you—Oh, it cannot be ex- 
pressed just in dollars and cents, it 
will have to be realized in blessings 
that are beyond price—style, comfort 
and health. You can buy a Gossard 
at any price you care to pay and at 
any price every dollar you spend will 
have a purchasing power of 100 cents. 
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TRAVELING 


HE man or woman whose desire for fine things does not 

stop halj-way— is right now the possessor of a genuine 
Belber Cow-hide Bag or Suit-case. Or perhaps one of the dis- 
tinguished Belber Wardrobe Trunks that makes traveling so 
easy and comfortable. 


In a Belber Wardrobe Trunk every conceivable useful 
desire is provided for. The Belber name is your utmost 
security of luggage built with an honest purpose to give a 
lifetime of satisfactory service. 


That is why discriminating dealers throughout the country 
prominently display Belber Traveling Goods. 
Above is shown Belber Wardrobe Trunk 064, priced at $65 
To know in detail its numerous superior eatures, write for Booklet A. It will be 
mailed gree. If a traveling bag or suit-case interests you, ask for Booklet B. 
THE BELBER TRUNK AND BAG COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sales Offices and Factories: Philadelphia, New York, Woodbury, N. 
Pittsburg, Chicago, Oshkosh, Wis., Minneapolis, San Francisco i 
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a—a four-flusher, a thief? That I pre. 
tended——”’ 

“He told us that you said those things 
about yourself,’ she interrupted. 

“Well? You believe it, don’t you?” 

“Talk sense!” snapped Jimmy. ‘Would 
we be here if we believed that stuff? Say, 
Rod, have you been kidding the girl?” 

“ *Kidding?’”’ Baird stared again aj 
Jimmy. ‘What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you understand slang? I said 
‘kidding.’ I meant, making love to he 
for the fun of it. Flirting, if that makes j 
clearer.” 

“Don’t be an ass,” said Baird. 

“And I say the same thing to you 
Roddy me buck. Good Lord above us| 
look down upon the man! FEarly-marty; 
stuff; monks wearing wire shirts— Wake 
‘up, Rod; you haven’t any quarrel with u 
We're trying to make friends with you 
Don’t strike us.” 

His humor fell miserably flat upon the iz 
‘ears of Baird. 
| “Please don’t be silly, Jimmy,” he said ~' PES 
| ‘Silly?’ Because we’ve come dow 
here to—well, what did we come dow 
here for, Eileen? I know that I came to 
tell Rod that if I heard any more of thi e 
nonsense about his leaving Ladd & Com} PEPE 
pany, I’d bust him one on the ear. What 
did you come down for, Eileen?” 

She hesitated a moment. The blush 
that was in her cheeks spread to her fore- 
head, her throat. 

“To tell him,” she said, with the least 
catch in her voice, “that if I heard any 
more of this nonsense about his ot 


me, I’d bust him one on the ear.” 
“Right!” said Jimmy. ‘Eileen, go bust 
him! As for me, I’ve scruples. I can't 
stand by and watch a healthy young female H 
mistreat a wounded male. I just can’t do f 
it; so be careful of his shoulder, Eileen.” . 
He was through the door and it haig best 1 
closed behind him before they compre. 
hended his intention. Eileen glanced at Th 
the closed door. Suddenly she trembledf the n 
She took a step after Jimmy. And then 
Baird was beside her. é 
“Fileen!” She turned. He was cos} Unite 
to her. She put a hand against a chair to 
steady herself. ‘‘Eileen!” he said again. To 
Then she met his eyes, so close to her manu 
that their faces almost touched. She aw 


a step back, still clinging to the chair. The 
“Well, Rod?” for tl 
“Did Jimmy—do you—mean that—” 

He paused helplessly. An 
“You know that I love you,”’ she said. ture. 
“‘T knew that you did.” d 
“Would I change overnight, do you goo 

think?” to th 
He shrugged. 

“But I’d changed. You wouldn’t; but 
—I’m not the man you thought I was.” 
“How do you know?” she demanded. 


“Surely, yesterday you didn’t think me 
a thief, Eileen?” 

“Certainly not; but—to say that you'r 
not the man I thought you were—what 
does that signify? Do any of us remain 
stationary in the eyes of those who knov 
us? We must move.” al 4 

“But to move backward!” 

She shook her head. 

“To move backward and stay there- 
you didn’t do that, Rod.” 

He breathed heavily. 

“That’s white of you, Eileen. But— 
have no money, Eileen.” 


“Perhaps I’ve moved, too, Rod.” His 
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From the Jungleto the Final mile 


— and the sole aim is the 
_ longer, better service of 


+ United States Tires 


THOUSANDS of acres of jungleland in Sumatra have been trans- 
formed into flourishing rubber plantations in order to serve the 
best interests of buyers of United States Tires. 


The tropic jungle has been hewn away, rubber trees planted by. 
| =the millions, methods and machinery installed for the collection, 
cleaning and baling of rubber of the high quality required for 
‘| United States Tires. 


Today the United States Rubber Company is the only rubber 
‘} manufacturer controlling its own rubber supply in any large degree. 
The substantial and vital advantages in quality which ensue, are 
for the good of the users of United States Tires. 


An army of specialists stands guard over every step of manufac- 
ture. United States Tires are good tires because their ultimate 
| goodness is considered from first to last. The user must be pleased 
to the end of the final mile. 


United 
are Good Tires 
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Shed this glow of contentment 
upon your home 


HE comforts of your home reflect your devotion 

to your family. But the investment of your savings 

in sound securities sheds an added glow of content- 

ment. Fora home without reasonable thrift is usually 
a home without proper provision for the future. 

The National City Company has built an invest- 
ment service that brings securities of highest character 
to the doors of investors, new and old. This enables 
you to crystallize the prosperity of today into financial 
peace of mind for the future. 

This is the same reliable service that is used by 
thousands of the leading banks for the inves tment of 
their funds. 

We can suggest issues specially suited to your own 
needs and purposes. Back of every transaction with 
you is the same concern for the safety of your funds 
that we feel for the safety of our own. 

Come and talk to us about your investment prob- 
lems. Let us send you “Men and Bonds,” an interest- 
ing booklet explaining our work; this and our latest 
Offering Sheet on request for O-118. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


A NATIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE—More than 50 correspondent offices 
in the leading cities connect:d by over 10,000 miles of private wires. 


hy 
as! MAGAZINE lessons an 


articles on 

Cartooning, Designing. Illus- 
Lettering and Chaik-Talking. 

Criticises amateurs’ work, Full of in- 


* formation for artists and art students. saan: 

or money refunded. copy, $1 University of 
Send $1 NOW, Thrift Stamps Taken i The 
G. H. LOCKWOOD, Editor, Dept. 567, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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amateur planter. 


solid mounting. 
diamonds. 4 marvelous work on rose growii 
Offers 500 Roses and other 
=e ery guaranteed. Est. 
oh Jewelry Co, 


it’s free. It isn’t a catalog—it’s a 
"profusely illustrated 
lants, bulbs and 


Dingee roses are always grown on their owa 
roots—and are the for the 


INGEE ROSES 


**New Guide to Rose Ositare, for 1920°’— 


seeds, and teils how to Ww them. "Safe deliv- 
. 70 gree 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, Box 223, West Grove, Pa. 
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eyes were puzzled. “I mean,” 
plained, “that perhaps money doesn’t 
mean so much.” 

“You’ve inherited a fortune,” he re- 
minded her. She colored angrily. 

“Meaning, I suppose, that if I 
hadn’t, Td "not be here, that I’d be 
making eyes at Jimmy—perhaps. That 


I’m so money-hungry that money alone | 


counts——” 


“T didn’t mean that, Eileen,” he pro- 
tested. 

“You did! You’re hateful! You're 
horrid! You’re— I come down here prac- 
tically begging you to marry me, and—” 
She stopped, her bosom heaving, her eyes 
flashing. ‘Why, if I hadn’t a penny and 
you hadn’t a penny, I’d go to the ends of 
the earth 

“With me?” he asked gently. 

The fire left her eyes. She averted thea 
Her lower lip trembled. 

“I—why, if you—” Her voice broke. 

He drew close to her now, so close that 
his shoulder touched hers. 

“Eileen,” he said, ““you know what I’ve 
done. You know—do you know that never 


| again——” 


“Rod, you don’t have to make promises. 


If I didn’t know, do you think that I’d be 


here?” 

“And you don’t think that I—that I’m 
really a thief?” 

She lifted her face suddenly. 

“T think you’re ambitious, Rod; I think 
that you’re in a hurry to achieve. But a 
thief—why, you went to Sam, didn’t you? 
And you went to Mr. Ladd. I don’t know 
what more— You wanted to run away 
to punish yourself, but also to punish 
Jimmy, who’s fond of you—to punish me, 
who loves you. And we’d done nothing, 
had we? If you still want to punish 
Jimmy, want to punish me——” 


‘Eileen, you know that—I can’t tell it ~ 


to you—how much I love you. And if you 
can forgive me?” 

“Forgive you, Rod? You’ve done noth- 
ing tome. It was to Blackmar. And you 
have squared accounts with him.” 

“Not completely,” he admitted. 

“But you will. Restitution and confes- 
sion—what more can be demanded?” 

“But the character of a man who de- 
ceives you so. Can you forgive that?” he 

rsis' 

She smiled, mischievously. 

“Rod, if we punished people because 


| they deceived us about their characters— 


Shall we jail the girl who uses rouge to in- 
dicate to her friends that she adores the 
golf-links and thus achieved her com- 
plexion? Rod, we can’t permanently de- 
ceive people as to our characters. Forgive 
you? Rod, I’ll do much better by you than 
that. I’ll love you.” 

Jimmy knocked twice. He received no 
answer. So he went back to the banister 
in the hall outside and perched upon it 
and smoked another cigarette. After all, 
the office was closed now; it was Saturday 
afternoon. He had no place in particular 
to go. And they ought to have a chaperon 
lurking somewhere outside, anyway. 
Moreover, if they thought, just because 
they’d fixed matters up, that they were 
going to have the day to themselves, they 
had another guess coming to them. "They 
were going to do their just share of enter- 
taining him. They were all going tv 
luncheon together. He could wait. 

THE END 
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ROCKINCHAIR 


' Athletic Underwear /or Men & Boys 


Wonderful for Comfort. With 
the loose blouse above the waist 
line that allows free bodily 
movement; the closed seat and 
crotch, like a pair of trousers— 
no split to open and annoy; the 
side leg opening, so easy to ad- 
just and no strain on the but- 
tons; the sure fit, because every 
size is made in Regular, Short 
Stout and Tall Slim. 


Henderson & Ervin 


New York: 846 Broadway Chicago: 424 S. Wells St. 
San Francisco: 122-132 Battery St. 


Duofold 


Health Underwear 


for Men, Women Children 


The finest protection against . 
catching cold. The two-layer 
fabric, like the storm window, 
that keeps cold out and warmth 
in - the fabric with the cotton all 
on the inside, next the skin, that 
keeps you comfortable even 
in warm rooms. For Health, 
Warmth and Comfort. Made 
for Men, Women, Children and 
in Infants’ Wear. 
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Surprises 
You Can Serve With Bubble Grains 


Some morning serve Puffed Rice or 
Corn Puffs in this way: 

After crisping, douse with melted 
butter./Then add yourcream and sugar. 


It willtaste like a dish of confections. 


children. 


Add Puffed Rice to your fruit dish 
—any fruit. Fruit tastes best with 


some flimsy crust. That’s why we 
have pies, tarts and shortcakes. 
These fragile, nut-like bubbles add 

that crust. After a test you will never 


omit them. 


For supper, float Puffed Wheat in 
milk. These are whole-wheat bubbles 
toasted. They are four times as po- 
rous as bread. 

Children need whole wheat. They 
need the minerals in the outer coats. 
Served in this way they will revel in it. 

After 
school sur- 


tidbits: 

Douse Corn Puffs or Puffed Rice 
with melted butter. Let them eat like 
popcorn. Children can eat these grain 
dainties to their hearts’ content—they 
so easily digest. 


Scatter Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs like nut-meats on ice cream. 
A famous restaurant in Chicago first suggested this. 

Puffed rice is also used like nut-meats in home candy mak- 
ing—to make the candy porous, light and nutty. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Corn 
Puffs 


All steam exploded—puffed to eight times normal size. Every 
food cell blasted by Prof. Anderson’s process, so digestion is easy 


and complete. 


These are the greatest grain foods in existence and you should 


Like Pancakes Made 


know them all. 


With Nuts 


Now we make a pancake flour containing 


ground Puffed Rice. It makes the pancakes 
fluffy and gives a nut-like flavor. The flour is 
self-raising, so you simply add milk or water. 
You never tasted pancakes such as folks 
make with Puffed Rice Pancake Flour. 


e Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Grandad’s Girl 


(Continued from page 74) 


to theirs.” The smile was gone from 
Mary’s lips. Blackie heard her word 
with deep concern. = 

“Tt wasn’t chance that made clever littl 
Huk Kant rent the room next to Old Hub 
He’s spotted the old man beyond a doubt 
This does complicate matters. I’m afrai( 
Jean’s little girl is in actual danger, Mary 
We'll have to help her, and be mighty 
quick about it, too.” 

Long hours of concentrated though 
had deepened rather than relieved thé 
troubled look on Blackie’s face as, the 
following afternoon, he and Mary climbei 
to Neysa’s apartment. She had described 
to Mary its location, and they made ng 
inquiries. 

“This is the place,” said Mary, knocking 
et 1 door at the end of the dimly lighted 


It was immediately opened from within 
revealing Huk Kant collarless and in flop 
ping slippers several sizes too largé. 

“Come in—that is—do you want me? 
stammered the little detective, cherry-red 
with embarrassment at the sight of his 
feminine visitor. 

“T beg your pardon. I’ve knocked at 
the wrong door,” apologized Mary. Blackie 
edged his way into view. 

“T thought she had, too, at first, Huk,” 
he interrupted, with a smile that foretold 
a sudden inspiration. “But I’ve just 


the right thing. It was at your door, after 
all, that we wished to knock, though 
didn’t realize it. May we have a mo 
ment’s talk with you?” 

“Boston Blackie!” ejaculated the fat 
little secret-service man in amazement. 
“Of course! Come in, if Mrs. Blackie wil 
overlook my stuffy little quarters.” He 
hurried fussily about the room, endeavoring, 
with mannish futility, to remedy its too 
evident disorder. ‘Sit down, folks. What's 
your trouble, Blackie?” 

“Huk, can you forget the star on your 
vest and be just Huk Kant for a moment? 
I’ve a story to tell you, and a problem! 
want you to help me solve—a problem, 
Huk, that means ruin or happiness for a 
little girl Mary and I love like a daughter.” 

The door of the adjoining apartment 
opened. The sound of slow steps and a 
tapping cane came from the hallway and 
went on down the stairs. 

“‘There goes the first part of my prob- 
lem,”’ said Blackie. 

“Old Hubbard? Ah, I begin to see”— 
from Kent. 

‘‘Have you ever seen his granddaughter? 
Good! Huk, you’re a good judge of faces. 
What do you see in that girl’s face?” 

“Something that makes the work I’ve 
been sent to do a hard task,” answered 
Huk gravely. 

“Exactly,” said Blackie. “That's 
where you’re different from most detec- 
tives. That’s why I said Mary had made 
no mistake in knocking at your door. 
Now let me tell my story. 

“Suppose you were an old men, Huk, a 
man who had been a counterfeiter all his 
life. Suppose you had a daughter whom 
you loved better than anything else in the 
world and that, through love of her, you 
had promised to quit the crooked game 
and for eight years had been happy it 


concluded that Mary, as usual, did ale 
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For the Mechanically Inclined 


The Two-Passenger Roadster—a 
recent addition to the Columbia line 
—is especially attractive to the 
younger generation because of the 
snap and verve expressed in its lines. 
The spare wheel and tire is set flush 
in the rear deck so that it does not 
break the lines of the car. All the 
year around driving is made com- 
fortable by curtains that open and 
close with the doors. Touring is 
made convenient by a large space 
under the rear deck for touring traps 
accessible through doors in the sides. 
These are provided with locks. 


Abundant Vitality 


Through all time the thing which has distinguished leaders among 
men from the trailers has been their abundant vitality—their snap, 
action, enthusiasm—their reserve strength to draw from at the 
critical moment. 


Vitality, as every driver knows, is also a definite, tangible charac- 
teristic that marks the successful motor car, 


The Columbia Six has a super-abundance of vitality. 


You soon come to feel confident that your Columbia has the abil- 
ity to win the toughest kind of a road battle—whether it is with a 
blizzard, a bog or a mountain. And perfect confidence is the real 
secret of thorough enjoyment of a motor car. 


Abundant vitality only comes from a clean record and sound, 
virile physical condition all the way through. 


The Columbia Six has an enviable record behind it, and mechan- 
ically is good all the way through. 


The fire departmeut of many cities which choose equipment on 
the basis of dependability above all else have bought Columbias 
for their Chief’s cars. Notice them. ‘ 


Any vigorous, red-blooded man will delight in the Columbia Six. 
It is built for him because it is built like him. 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY 
DETROIT, 
U. S. A. 
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This garment. is featured 
at the best stores every- 
where, but if you cannot 
get it easily and quickly, 
send your size with re- 
mittance to our mill at 
Albany, N.Y., and you 
will be supplied direct, 
delivery free. 

Men’s Garments: $2.50, 
$4.00 and $5.00 
Boys’ Garments: $1.50 
end $2.00 


& Hatcu Co. 


\\ 


Albany, 


One 
OU’VE heard of the 


nervous man who 

hired a lot of guards 
to protect his property, and 
then wanted to know who 
was going to guard the 
guards. 
Satisfaction doesn’t lie in 
having many people do a 
certain thing, but in having 
one you can trust to do it 
well. That’s the idea behind 
the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


Instead of a row of nine or 
more buttons to do the work, 
there is just theone master but- 
ton at the chest to do it all 
perfectly. No wrinkling or 
pulling or gapping, but just 
one smooth, even fit all over. 
You don’t have to worry about 
constant repairs either. Thereis 
only the one sturdily fastened 
button, and even if it should 
work loose, there’s an extra 
button-holeinto whichan ordi- 
nary collar button can be slip- 
ped as a temporary or even 
permanent measure. 


The Hatch One-Button Union Suit 
comes in the finest of combed cot- 
ton materials, and in lisle and pure 
mercerized garments, silk trimmed. 
An illustrated catalog describing the 
complete line will be sent free on 
request. 


SS 
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keeping that promise. And then the 
daughter you loved died, leaving you the 
sole protector of a little granddaughter 
whom you loved even as you had loved 
her mother. Can you suppose all that, 
Huk?” 

“T can, and I do.” q 

“Well then, you find grocery bills and 
rent eating away the money you’ve laid 
aside until there isn’t much left. Your 
little granddaughter goes to work as a 
typist in a down-town office. Each day 3 
you feel yourself failing; each day you 
vision a grave—your own—and you know, 
Huk, that the days between you and that 
grave are few. It isn’t-for yourself you’re 
worrying. Notabit! You think of your 
little girl. You see her friendless, alone. 
You know the world, and what you know 
strikes your heart with fear. You wouldn’t Kise: 
rest in your grave if anything happened 9 
to that little girl, would you, Huk? Jae’ th 

“You are determined to safeguard her 
in the only way you know before Death 
beckons to you. That way is to provide 
her with money that will end the necessity 
of a hand-to-hand struggle for livelihood 
among men with keen eyes for an innocent 
girlish face that is lovely—and unprotected, 
With money, she could find a good home 
with a respectable family where there’s a 
mother, perhaps with daughters of her! 
own. Money! There’s the rub! You 
haven’t any, and you’re an expert counter- 
feiter. You lie awake through many long 
nights, and in the darkness an idea grows 
in your mind, even though, at first, you 
turn from it resolutely. That idea, Huk, 
is that, to protect your little girl from the 
world, you’ll do what you never intended 
to do—go back to the old game of counter- 
fieting. Every dollar of the money is to 
go into the bank and stay there until the 
day comes when you.are gone and the girl 
who is so like her mother needs it. You 
tell her your decision, hating yourself for 
the frightened look you see in her eyes. 
She protests, crying, and asserts she will 
earn enough for you both. Being an old 
man, Huk—old men are not always wise 
men—you tell her you would kill yourself 
rather than be a burden on her little hands. 
And because she loves you, even as you 
love her, the little girl understands all that 
is in your heart and finally agrees. Each 
day you make a single twenty-dollar bill 
and give it to her to pass, and she——” 

There was another step in the hallway— 
a heavy, firm, masculine step not in the 
least like the former feeble one accom- 
panied by a cane. The three in Huk 
Kant’s room heard the landlady’s voice 
directing the newcomer to Old Hub’s door. 
Blackie’s story stopped. They waited in 
silence. There was a knock at the Hub- 
bard door and, as it opened, a cry, half 
welcome, half alarm. 

“Eric—Mr. McDonald!” Neysa stam- 
mered, and stopped, leaving him standing 
in the hall without an invitation to enter. 
But Eric McDonald was a determined 
young man who had come with a very FX 
definite purpose. < 

“T found your bank-book on your deskigh ‘ 
yesterday afternoon, and because of it, 
Neysa, I’m here.” The closed door blurred 
their words to an unintelligible murmur. 

“There,” whispered Blackie, with a 
gesture toward Neysa’s rooms, “is the 
second part of my problem, Huk. I wish 
you could hear what will be said in that 
room during the next fifteen minutes. I'll 
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To Get Alabastine Results You 
Must Ask for Alabastine by Name 


MIX IN ONE 
MINUTE WITH 
COLD WATER | 
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Cross and Circle Printed in Red 
No Package Genuine Without 


paper oF 


The Nationally Accepted Wall Tint 


A= results, ease of application, economy and durability—all 


these features have made Alabastine the nation’s first choice—the ideal wall coating. 


No trouble — nothing complicated — simply mix 
Alabastine, a dry powder, with cold water and apply 
with a suitable wall brush on new walls or old— 
any interior surface; plastered walls, wallboard, 


_ Over paint, burlap or canvas, or even old wall paper 


where it is fast, has no raised figures and contains 
no analine dyes. Alabastine comes in all the popu- 
lar standard tints. Any unusual color you may 
wish, to match furniture, drapes or rugs, may be 
secured easily by intermixing these standard tints, 


Look for the Cross and Circle Printed in Red 


The Alabastine trade-mark — a cross and circle 
printed in red on every package—is your guarantee 
of satisfactory results, and absolutely sanitary 
walls. For more than $8 years Alabastine has 
been used and tested in homes, churches, clubs, 
theatres, office buildings, apartments, auditoriums. 
Best decorators use it, best stores sell it, best 


5 Ib. package tints 


Write for Interchangeable Color Chart 


It offers many valuable color suggestions for various rooms. Our Art 
ent, too, is at your service to advise you in detail just how best to 
decorate your home. All of our talent and experience is at your disposal. 


PRICES 
5 Ib. package white Alabastine . . 


Alabastine 80c 
Special deep shades (No. 33 dark green—No. 58 deep brown) 95c 


The Alabastine Company, 358 Grandville Ave, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


tan Local Dealer Is Entitled to Your Trade 


architects specify it. Your home will please you 
more if its walls are Alabastined to harmonize 
with your taste in other furnishings — Alabastine 
instead of kalsomine or wall paper. Should you 
employ a decorator, tell him to bring Alabastine 
in original packages — thus insuring the most 


and beautiful walls. 
ONLY TOOL 
EEDED TO APPLY 
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“Hanes”—greatest underwear 
value ever sold at the price! 


ELASTIC ANT 


UNDERWEAR 


GUARANTEE — We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely 
—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


ET the big extra-long-service features of Hanes winter men’s 
Union Suits and Shirts and Drawers fixed in your mind! Go 
over the extra-wear-points brought out in the diagram circles 

shown in the Union Suit above —guaranteed unbreakable seams; 
guaranteed tailored collarette that cannot gap; guaranteed elastic 
knit wrists and ankles; guaranteed closed crotch; guaranteed pear] 
buttons sewed on to stay; guaranteed buttonholes that last as long 
as the garment! 


Such a wealth of underwear value to spread before any man at the 
price! If comfort, warmth, wear and economy mean much to you 
in winter underwear, then buy “Hanes!” Every thread, stitch and 
button is guaranteed! 


Hanes winter weight Union Suits are standard throughout Amer- 
ica—standard because of extra wear and standard because their 
extra comfort, fit and perfect workmanship make them exceed in real 
worth any underwear you ever bought at the price! 


Your confidence in Hanes Underwear should be based on the fact 
that every process of manufacture from raw long-staple cotton to the 
perfected garment is under direct Hanes supervision in Hanes 
factories! 


“Hanes” Union Suits for Boys 
All the quality, extra features and perfect workmanship that make Hanes men’s 
Union Suits so universally popular go right into Hanes Union Suits for Boys! 
We have never laid hands on such value in boys’ underwear. Fleeciness and 
warmth, in particular, meet parents’ most exacting wishes, plus reinforced button- 
holes that will not stretch. Made in sizes to meet ages between two and sixteen 
years, Two- to four-year sizes have the drop seat. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us immediately. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. Nz, ¥ork Office 


Warning to the Trade—Any garment offered as “Hanes” is a substitute 
unless it bears the Hanes label. 
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wager they'll tell the rest of my story fay. 
better than I can.” 

Huk Kant’s perennial smile became , 
sly and somewhat sheepish grin. 

“T’ve anticipated that wish,” he an 
swered, taking a dictograph receiver froy 
a suitcase and handing one of the ear 
pieces to Blackie, while he adjuste 
another to himself. The voices in the a( 
joining apartment came over the wires t 
the unseen listenegs as clearly as thoug 
no wall intervened. 

“Kind to return my bank-book,” j 
Neysa’s nervous voice, were the first word 
they heard; “but I asked you not t 
come here.” 

“Your own heart tells you why I came4 
why I had to come. Neysa, haven’t yo 
something to tell me about that book an 
what it contains?” 

A long silence; then, in Neysa’s voice: 

“T can’t. I would but”—a pau 
“T dare not.” 

“*Dare not?’ You can trust me utter 
ly. Let me shoulder the burden of thi 
miserable mystery that divides us. What 
ever it is, I’ll find the answer that m 
happiness to us both.” The girl made n 
reply. ‘Tell me, dear one,” pleaded Mc 
Donald. love——” 

“Don’t, don’t; I can’t bear it again!” 
interrupted Neysa precipitately. Pleas] 
go away and forget me and,” unsteadily; 
“let me try to forget, too, it can. Don't 
blame me, Eric. Try to think kindly oj 
me. I need that tiny bit of comfort. I 


that, please, and,” very low, “‘if you lov 
me, go quickly.” . 
Huk Kant twisted restlessly in his chair, 
muttering inaudibly to himself. He wiped 
the thick lenses of his glasses hastily, the 
unpinned his government badge and toss 
it to the floor. 
“T don’t need you to-day,”’ he mumbled, 
glaring balefully at the glittering shield. 
“Because you ask it, I will go; but to 
forget, Neysa, not even for you could! 
ever do that even for an instant,” pro 
tested McDonald. ‘Do you know wher 
I was and what I did after I left you yester 


me, for I found, dear, can you guess what’ 
A bungalow half hidden behind an old} 
fashioned English hedge and surrounde( 
by trees and a garden that was like a pic 
iture in a fairy-tale to me. 
open, Neysa, and I went in. 
place I’ve seen a hundred times in my 
dreams—since I’ve known you. It seemei 
it must have been built especially for us. 
On the upper floor, I found two rooms 
finished in ivory-white with a delicat 
border from which bluebirds peeped dow 
at me as if they were waiting expectantly 
for the some one who should have bee 
with me.” 

“Bluebirds! Happiness!”—in a rapt 
whisper from Neysa, and, though he could 
not see it, Huk Kant guessed what Enc 
McDonald did see shining through th 
love-mist that half hid the girl’s eyes. 

“Symbols of happiness, yes, dear; © 
only that yet, for the little house and 
everything in it was lonely, for it is empty 
—and waiting. There’s a sun-parlor and 
a big living-room with a fireplace—a red 
one that burns real logs—and as I stood 
beside it and looked down upon the empty 


hearth, it suddenly seemed aglow with tht 
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New Idea 


EVEN men tried out this idea. Each 
was earning less than $40.00 a 
week in a routine position. Today five 
of these men draw salaries ranging 
from $8,000 to $40,000 a year, the 
sixth is wealthy, and the seventh is 
worth a half-million dollars. How they 
did it and how you, too, can duplicate 
their amazing success. 


OU men and women who are eager for success— 
\ I wish y: = could have been with me one memorable 
evening last week. For then I had spread before me 
seven of the most remarkable cases of success of which 
I've ever heard. 
It all came about in this way. At a convention in 
New York I met two old friends who 


he drove us. Remember the line A talk he used to 
hand us day in and day out. ‘It must be done. You can 
do it. Get a grip on yourselves, boys. Throw your Will 
into action. Drive! Will-power wil carry you through.’ 
“T never took much stock in that Will talk those days. 
I I though t it was just one of Zim’s pet theories. But now 
that Zim was right—wonderfully right. 
The reason why our department always broke records, 
-e why every man in that department has since made 
big success is because Zim pu t the drive into us—he 
tou t us how to use our Will-power. That's what put 
us all where we are—the winning drive that comes from 
Will-power.” 


HEN you come right down to it the only real 
difference between men is not birth nor educa- 
tion nor luck, but Will-power. The successful 

man is successful because he knows how to use his Will. 
He compels success. The unsuccessful man is unsuccessful 
because he does not know how to use his Will and is 
forced to meekly bow down to circ umstances. 

Not one man in a hundred knows 
how to use his Will. That is why more 


had at one time worked for the same 

firm. Each of these men had since 

won remarkable success. As we sat in 

my room at the hotel, my two friends 

—Perry and Gordon—got to talking 

about old times and the men they 
to work with. 


The talk turned to what their for- Vu Ting Fang, Ex U. 8. Chi- The Will is the motive power of the 
mer associates were doing now. nese Ambassador; Assistant brain. Without a highly-trained, in- . 
“Let’s see,” said Gordon, “there’s Postmaster Britt; Gov. McKel- flexible Wiil, a man has about as much 


Bill Baley—now he’s vice-president 
of a bank at $10,000 a year. Law- 
rence is general manager of a machin- 
ery house at $18,000 a year. Yaw- 
man is foreign Sales Manager for an 
automobile concern and makes $40, 


go Express Co 
Lewis, 


A Few Examples 


Personal Experiences 
Among over 400,000 users of 
“Power of Will” 
as Judge Ben B. 
reme Court Justice Parker; 


vie of Nebraska; General Man- 
ager Christenson of Wells-Far- 


Former Vice-Pres. Art 
Metal Construction Co.; Gov. 
Ferris of Michigan, and many 
others of equal prominence. 


men are not successes. Nearly every 
successful man has a highly developed 
Will—the stronger the Will the greater 
the success. Natural ability amounts 
to but little unless backed by a domi- 


are such men ack 
nant, compelling, driving Will. 


Lindsay; Su- 


chance of attaining success in life as a 
locomotive has of crossing the conti- 
nent without steam. The biggest 
ideas have no value without Will- 
power to “put them over.’ Yet the 
will, although heretofore entirely neg- 
lected, can be trained into wonderful 


St. Elmo 


a year. Stanton is manager of the 300 Profit From One 

New York branch and last year made . D ay's Rea ading wer like the brain or memory. And 
in salary and commission over ‘The result from one day's y the very same method—intelligent 
28,000. Burton is in the wholesale study netted me $300 cash. J exercise and use. 


business for himself and tells me that 
in the past three years he has cleaned 
upafortune. Even old Harry Carter, 
who.n everybody thought a dub, is 

retary of a concern down South 
and knocks out $8,000 a year. And 
Zimmerman, our old boss, is director Oscar B 
of more concerns than I can think of 
and is rolling in money.’ 


the cost.’ W 


ton, So. 


Worth $15,000 and More 
“The book has been worth 
more than $15,000 to me. —- 
Shepard. 


fWould Be Worth $100,000 
“If I only had it when I was 
20 years old, I would be worth 


If you held your arm in a sling for 
two years it would become powerless 
to lift a feather, from lack of use. 
The same is true of the Will—it be- 
comes weak from lack of use. Because 
we do not use our Wills properly— 
because we continually bow down to 
circumstances—we become unable to 
assert ourselves. What our Wills 
need is practice. 


Wilke, Faulk- 


UNNY thing,” said Pe $100,000 today. It is worth a ¥ 
“every man who hundred times the price.”—Ss. “Rich 
that department under im W. Taylor, The Santa Fe Ry., 


has made a conspicuous success. Milans, Tex. 


the ordinary course of events sean 
naturally one or two of the 
men to win out while the others would 

lug along and never amount to any- 

ing unusual, But every one of these $15 
men has since made a name for him- 
self. I wonder if it just happened or 
if there is a reason.’ 

“TI used to think about that a lot 
myself,” cut in Gordon, “and I _be- 
lieve I’ve found the answer. It’. 8 Zim 
ur old chief. That's who we've all 
got to thank for our success. F, 


“*Remember what a slave driver we 


my, salary 


France. 


Salary $150 to 


“Since I nee ‘Power of Wili’ 

to $800 a month.”—J. F 

Sibson, San Diego, Cal. 


From $100 to $3,000 a Month 


best n the state.’ 
—Private Leslie A. Still, A. i 


rtunities will open up for you. 

riving energy you never dreamed 
you had wil! manifest itself. You will 
thriil with a new power—a power that 
nothing can resist. You'll have an in- 
fluence over people that you never 
thought possible. Success—in what- 
ever form you want it—will come as 
easily as failure came before. And 
those are only a few of the things Will- 
power will do for you. Just how to 
develop the Will into a mighty, irre- 
sistible foree—how to make it do all 
these things for you—is fully explained 
wonderful book *Power 

i 


jumped from 


used to think him. When he wanted 
a thing done it had to be one, done quickly and done 
right. He’d tell us some of the most impossible things, 
and he made us do them. Excuses didn’t go. We nick- 
named him ‘Old Must.’ Must do this—must do that. eo 
excuses. Simply must do it. a knew it couldn’t be 

ne. - Yet we got-it done—alavay 

“We couldn’t kick drove himself as much 


OME of the things “Power of Will” has done for 
people are astounding. I would hardly believe 

om if I hadn’t seen PB. with my own eyes. 
Adding ten, twenty, thirty or forty dollars a week to a 
man’s income is a mere nothing That’s merely playing 
at it. In one case I took a rank failure and in afew weeks 
him earning as high as $2,000 a week, Listen to this: 


ay 


that 
Makes Men Rich 


A young man in the East had an article for which. there 
was a nation- wide demand. For twelve years he “put- 
tered around” with it—barely eking out a living. hen 
he read “Power of Will.” “Today this young man is 
worth $200,000. He is building a $25,000 home—and 


paying cash for it. He has three automobiles. His chil- 
dren go to private schools. He goes panting, fishing, 
traveling, whenever the mood strikes him. income 


is over a ound dollars a wee 


In a little town in ne York lives a man who two 
years ago was pitied by all who knew him. From the 
time he was fourteen he had worked and slaved—and 
at sixty he was looked upon as a failure. Without work, 
in debt to his charitable friends, with an invalid son to 
support, the outlook was pitchy black. About this time 
he ran across a copy of “‘ Power of Will.” 


In two weeks he was in business for himself. In three 
years his plant was working night and day to fill orders. 
During 1916 the profits were $20,000. During 1917 the 
profits ran close to $40,000. And this genial 64-year- 
young man is enjoying pleasures and comforts he little 
dreamed would ever be his. 


MAZING things like these “Power of Will” has 
done for men and women in all walks of life. 
There is no sound reason why it will not bring 

about the same surprising results for you. You at least 
owe it to yourself to find out. And !’m willing to prove 
it to you wholly at my expense. You can easily make 
thousands—you can’t lose a cent. Here is my offer: « 


Send no money—no, not a cent. Merely clip the 
coupon and mail it to me. By return mail you'll receive 
not a pamphlet, but the whole * “secret” told in this won- 
derful book, “Power of Will.” 


Keep it five days. Look it over in your home. Apply 
some of its simple teachings. If it doesn’ t show you 
how you can increase your income many times over— 

just as it has for thousands of po ct the book back. 
Veo will be out nothing. 

But if you feel that “Power of Will” will do for you 

what it has done for over four-hundred thousand others 

you feel as they do that it’s the next greatest book 
to tke Bible—send me only three and a half dollars and 
you and I'll be square. 

If you pass this offer by, i ‘ll be out aly the small profit 
on a three and a half-dollar sale. But you—you may 
easily be out the difference between what you're =~ 
making, and an income several times as great. - 
see you've a lot—a whole lot—more to lose than I. ail 
the coupon or write a letter now—you may never } 
this offer again. 


PEI_TON PUBLISHING CO. 
15-B Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 
PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


15-B Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn, 


You may send me “Power of Will” at your risk. 1 
agree to remit $3.50 or remail the book to you in five 
ys. 
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How completely it is expressed by well groomed 
nails! They say hands tell character—but finger 
nails surely tell whether you take proper pride in your 
personal appearance. For beauty at their finger tips, 
prominent women of the social world and the stage use 


Graf’s 


HYGLO 


“Manicure Preparations 


A perfect mani-ure, lasting and waterproof, requires 
only a few minutes, 


COMPLETE HYGLO OUTFIT at §$1-50 (pictured 
below) includes Hyglo Cuticle Remover and nail bleach, 
Hyglo Nail Polish in cake form, Hyglo Nail Polish Paste 
(pink), Hyglo Nail White, also flexible nail file, emery 

oard, orange stick and cotton. Hyglo manicure prepara- 
tions can be bought separately at 35c. and 65c. each, at 
leading drug and department stores, 


HYGLO Mascarine for stiffening eyelashes and dark- 
ening eyebrows, can be readily washed off with water, 
including brush and mirror, 50c; black, brown, blonde. 


_ Toenable youtotry HYGLO 
Nail Polish (Powder) and HY- 
GLO Cuticle Remover and Nail 
Bleach, we will mail you small 
eamples including emery board, 
orange stick and cotton up- 
on receipt of 1ocentsin coin. 


GRAF BROS., Inc. 
(Est. 1873) 

125 West 24th St., New York 
Harold F. Ritchie &Co., Inc. 
Selling Agents 
171 Madison Ave., N.Y. and J 
10 McCaulSt, ,Toronto,Can. 


THE fen fa 
Right methods and 

tested seeds mean pro- 

ductive gardens. Maule’s 

Seed Book gives both. 


enefit by our 43 EE 
years’ experience as seedsmen, gar- 
deners, and farmers. All the secrets 


of garden success and a lot of 
new, unusual features. 
for it today 


ENRY MAULE Inc. 


2203 Arch St.. Phila., Pa. 


deep, dull light of red coals, with here and 
there a shaft of flame shooting up and 
lighting the shadowy corners of the room 
which suddenly became not at all lonely 
and deserted, for I saw, or thought I did, 
a girl who sat beside me before that glow- 
ing fire and saw there the same dear dream- 
picture I found init. I spoke her name 
softly, fearing to break the spell. ‘Neysa,’ 
I whispered, and——” 

“Don’t, please; please don’t!” Neysa 
cried. ‘Don’t you know what torture it 
is to think of—to hear you—to—” The 
unfinished sentence ended in a sob. 

“Forgive me, dear, I’ll go but”—the 
listeners heard his hand on the door-knob— 
“T’m going to make the first payment on 
that little house to-morrow, and there it 
will wait, lonely and 
deserted, dear, un- 
til— Yes, yes; I 
will go now, but re- 
member the house 
and I will both be 


step, as he passed 
down the hall and 
out of the house, 
had lost its buoyancy. The only sound 
that came over the wires now were low, 
inarticulate little cries of grief that came 
straight from the heart of a girl who was 
suffering the pain of womankind’s greatest 
sacrifice. 

Huk Kant tore off the dictograph ear- 
piece. 

“No matter what that little girl has 
done,” he began, husky and more than a 
bit unsteady in voice, “I’m going to 

” 


“She hasn’t done one thing even the law 
of your statute-books won’t entirely 
approve,” interrupted Mary eagerly. 

“But the counterfeit money, the de- 
posits she makes in her own name?” 

“Pure fiction,” interjected Blackie. 
“The deposits entered in that bank-book 
don’t exist, Huk. She writes them in 
herself, solely to satisfy her grandfather. 
You'll find every piece of counterfeit mon- 
ey Old Hub has made laid away in her safe- 
deposit box at the bank-vault. Her real 
bank-book shows a balance of—how much 
is it, Mary?” 

“Just thirty-seven dollars,” Mary re- 
plied. “She has supported herself and 
her grandfather and laid away one single 
dollar a week from her salary.” 

Huk Kant’s round face suddenly be- 
came the joyously beaming beacon of a 
sudden inspiration. He scrambled from 
his chair to the floor, resurrected his gov- 
ernment badge, and pinned it on his breast. 

“‘That being the case, I do want my little 
old star after all,” he chuckled delightedly. 
“Tt’s time for Uncle Sam to step in and do 
hisduty. Counterfeit love and real money 
is an old story. You find it every day in 
the newspapers. But real love and coun- 


restraint of happiness and contrary to the 
Sherman Act and the law I’ve sworn to 
uphold. No mercy to lawbreakers—that’s 
my motto. Come on, folks; Huk Kant’s 
about to make the most important arrest 
of his life.” 


He knocked at the door of Neysa’s 


On Page Four 


of this issue you will find an in- 


terfeit money—that’s a combi2ation in_ 
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apartment, then opened it and entered, 
Blackie and Mary close behind him, 
Neysa, alarmed and trembling, was on her 
-feet, vainly striving to hide the traces of 
her tears. Huk flashed his badge. 

“I’m a federal detective, Miss Neysa 
Stirling,” he began sternly, though the 
expectant twinkle in his eyes belied his 
severity. ‘I’m happy to say I have the 
pleasure of arresting you in the name of 
the United States government.” 

“And grandfather, too?” Neysa cried, 
wilting like a storm-struck flower. 

““Of course,” said Kant. ‘Now, young 
lady, kindly turn over the keys of your 
safe-deposit box. Thanks! Now I’m 
going to become your judge and pronounce 
sentence. You’ve broken the law, for the 
law says it’s a crime 
to possess counter- 
feit money, even 
though you lay it 
securely away and 
so keep it out of cir- 


you come.” announcement of new plans punishment, and 

The door closed and features for Cosmopolitan. so—” The kindli- 
behind him, but ness ir the eyes be- 
Eric McDonald’s Don’t fail to read it! hind the big specta- 


cles made the little 
misfit 
features seem al- 
most handsome. “And so,” he continued, 
“this is your punishment: First, you’re to 
send for that young gentleman you dis- 
missed so cruelly just now and tell him 
the exact truth. He'll kiss you before 
you're half finished.”” Huk blushed. “And 
then you’re both to go out to that empty 
bluebird bungalow and spend the rest of 
your lives in curing its loneliness. It’sa 
life sentence you’re getting, Miss Stirling, 
in a prison from which there’s no hope of 
escape, and you deserve every day of it.” 

“You overheard us,’’ murmured Neysa, 
hanging her head to hide her cherry-colored 
cheeks. “But grandfather?” 

“Your grandfather shares your sentence. 
He'll be so busy pottering about the 
flower-beds that he’ll probably mistake his 
prison for paradise, but, even so, the law 
demands its pound of flesh.” 

Neysa tried to speak and failed. But 
she caught both of Huk’s hands in hers. 

“This is no place for a bachelor—no 
place at all. I’m going,” he said. ~ But, 
young lady, remember I’m coming out this 
way again, and I’m going to make a special 
trip to Oak Park, and if I don’t see smoke 
from the chimney above that fireplace, 
T’ll—I’ll cut your sentence short.” 

Motioning to Blackie to follow, he 
backed from the room and closed the door 
on Neysa and Mary, who were crying in 
each other’s arms. 

“The perfect end of a perfect day—eh, 
Blackie?” Huk cried happily, as he began 
to tumble his possessions indiscriminately 
into his battered hand-bag. “I’m off for 
Washington on the limited. What do you 
think of me as a detective, anyway?” 

‘As a detective, I think you’re a man— 
a mighty big one, too.” 

Huk laughed boyishly. 

“Me a big man! Look me over and 
quit your kidding, Blackie. Hounds of 
Babylon! Some men are just naturally 
born lucky. Think of that McDonald 
chap.” Then, with just a trace ot wist- 
fulness tainting his gaiety, he began to 
hum, “Nobody loves a fat man.” 
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Mavis Face 
Li} Pow der is 
more delicate 
and it stays on better. 
Mavis Rouge blends perfect- 
ly with every complexion. 
Mavis Talc is the largest 
selling talc in the world! 
Mavis Perfume, Toilet Water, 
Sachet Soap—all the Mavis 
preparations, — with their 
wonderfully delightful fra- 
grance,—combine to make 
you, truly 
‘ IRRESISTIBLE! 


Send to Vivaudou, 
Times Bldg., N. Y., for a 
generous sample of Mavis 
erfume ; or better still, ask 
‘or any one of the delight- 
Mavis preparations at 
any toilet goods counter, 
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Paste ~ Liquid ~ Powdered 


PREPARED 


WAX 


HE easy, practical way 

to polish and preserve 
finished surfaces is with 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax and 
acloth. It polishes perfectly 
over any finish— varnish, 
shellac or oil. Johnson’s Wax 
forms a thin, protecting coat 
over the varnish, similar to 
the service rendered by a piece 


of plate glass over a desk, 


table or dresser top. 


am 


FOR LINOKEUMS= 


Johnson's Prepared Wax imparts a 
beautiful, artistic lustre of great 
beauty and durability. It gives a 
hard, dry, velvety polish which 
will not collect dust or show finger 
prints. It cleans and: preserves 
the varnish—prevents checking 
and cracking. 


Unusual care and skill are used 
in the manufacture of the Johnson 
Products as all of our employees 
have, for several years, been our 
partners and share in the’ profits 
of the business. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax is made in paste, liquid and 
_powdered form. Use the Liquid Wax for polishing furniture, 
leather goods, woodwork and automobiles. We advise the 
Paste Wax for polishing floors of all kinds — wood, 
linoleum, tile, marble, etc. Johnson’s Powdered Wax will 
immediately put any floor in perfect condition for dancing. 


Your dealer has “JOHNSON’S"’—on't accept a substitute, 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
Established 38 years 
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The unwrinkling neatness of 
Tweedies at ankle, the close 
snugness over instep, around . 
heel and at the side, appeal to the well dressed. 


Patented = 
September 21, 1915 that 
Muy 7, 1918 and 


For Tweedie Boot Tops are tailored—tailored to 
fit smoothly and without bunglesome buckles. 
Trayton Kersey and Amsden Buck, both exclu- 
sively Tweedie materials, in gown-harmonizing tones, bespeak good 
taste. The label sewed inside every pair insures the fit, quality and style 
'of the genuine—ask to see the Tweedie label in the pair you buy. 


There should be a Tweedie dealer in your town. 
If your favorite shop cannot supply you—write us. 


Tweedie Boot Top Company, St. Louis, Missouri 
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You Can’t Please Everyone: 
(Concluded from page 64) 


call you up. He has asked for you about 
six times since he came in, and finally he 
told me to telephone.” 

Conover thought about this. 

“ Ain’t that sort of curious behavior on 
the part of the old grouch?” 

“Tt is,” the cashier admitted; “but he 
seems to mean it. Listen closely; I’m going 
to whisper this. He said to tack an extra 
fifty on your salary every month. I guess 
you’d better come down and earn it.” 

Conover thought so, too. 

The necessity for going to town right 
away cut short his conversation with his 
mother. She started to tell him that she 
had not slept a wink all night, but he 
laughed and told her how comfortable he 
had found her, and admonished. her not 
to leave the lights burning next time he 
was out late, because he could turn them 
on for himself when he arrived and cut 
down expenses. 

Possibly contrary .to your expectations, 
old man Kedges did not make Conover 
Collier a partner in the firm that afternoon. 
All he did that showed that there had been 
any change round that office was not to 
mention to his Mr. Collier a single thing 
that had happened the night before or to 
take any official cognizance of the aforesaid 


’ Mr. Collier’s wilful absence during the 


morning. Otherwise, he was just as can- 
tankerous as a bear with an unimpaired 
appetite. Once, his Mr. Collier told him 
where he was wrong about something, and 
his boss nearly blew up. But after awhile— 
a long while afterward, when he thought 
everybody had forgotten it—he accepted 
Mr. Collier’s suggestion and adopted it as 
an idea of his own. 

The amelioration of the situation at the 
office and the retention of his job left Con- 
over Collier only one thing to worry about 
—Catherine. He refused to be annoyed. 

It did not occur to him to state it in so 
marry words, but he had subconsciously 
made the discovery, which Mr. Kipling 


Yourself and You 
(Continued from page 36) 


father repressing his children; and that 
father-image still persists in our estab- 
lished American Church. It makes a faith 
that holds the women more easily than 
the men, because the father-image, for a 
woman, is more frequently. the symbol of 
affection; but the wiser religion will include 
a mother-image, too, and appeal to the 
strongest instinctive affection of mankind. 

The Puritan inheritance is an influence 
that makes for unhappiness, inefficiency, 
and failure. We try to live by conscious 
ideals that are continually defeated by re- 
pressed unconscious impulses. Our moral- 
ity becomes not a thing of high serenity 
but a perpetual conflict. We fall and rise 
again, and stumble and blunder on. We 
fight life’s battle with only one hand free, 
holding with the other our “‘baser selves” 
inleash. “Isit any wonder,” asks Doctor 
X, “that we have so little strength to climb 
the heights? Or that we have constant 
reason to complain of lack of energy? Or 
that so few of us ever attain, even momen- 


phrased for all mankind, that “a woman is 
only a woman,” that he had lied when he 
had protested to Catherine that she was 
the only girl in all the world for him. 
Shucks! There were lots of nice girls. 

That evening at home, he was rather 
debating what to do with himself when 
Catherine called him up. 

“Shall I see you this evening?” she 
asked. 

“Maybe,” he answered non-commit- 
tally. ‘I suppose you want me to come 
over and get that engagement ring.” 

“T want you to come over,” she re- 
peated, leaving off the last part of his 
sentence. 

‘‘ All right—in about an hour.” 

His mother had heard him make the 
engagement, but she offered no objections 
when he appeared hat in hand to kiss her 
good-night. She looked as if some one had 
taken away her best doll, but she did not 
seem to expect to die immediately. 

At Catherine’s door, the girl met him 
herself. This so surprised Conover that 
he took her in his arms, just as most any 
fellow would his best girl, and kissed her. 

Her lips were soft and warm, just 
like— Halt! Turn out the guard! 
Treason! 

What was getting into the world that 
everything should be so pleasant? Cathe- 
rine’s kisses had never been interesting like 
that before. He tried another to make 
sure that it was so. It was. 

“Well, I’ll be darned!” he mentioned 
to the universe. 

““What, dear?” she asked. 

“Nothing—nothing at all. How would 
you like to run over to White City and 
dance round a couple of times in the ball- 
room there?” He offered that as a sort 
of test, because he never could get Cathe- 
rine to go to anything like that before. 

“Do you want to go?” 

“Sure!” 


“Then let’s. I’ll be ready in a minute.” 


No Garter 
Ravels in 


FASHIONED HOSE 


The narrow hem 
top prevents gar- 
ter runs, because 
the garter clasp is 
attached Jelow the 
weakened stitch- 
ing of the hem. 


No more darning 
ravels—more wear 
—more comfort, 
because the Bur- 
son Top is extra | 
elastic. 


Made in : 
Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized 
and Silk twisted 
with Fibre 


Booklet Sent Free Upon Request 
Sold by Leading Stores 


tarily, that peace and comfort of mind and 
body which is happiness?” 

These repressions, that make for loss of 
energy, unhappiness, inefficiency, and ill 
health, have one definite mental effect 
that is worth remarking separately—their 
effect on memory. The study of the sub- 
Conscious mind has shown that what we or- 
dinarily call our memory is really a “forget- 
tory.” The subconscious mind hasacom- 
plete record of all our past, and that record 
can bereached in dreams, or underhypnosis, 
orin delirium. If there were such a record 
always crowding into our conscious minds, | 
weshould be so bewildered by the conscious- 
ness of the past that we would be unable to | 
focus our attention on the more important | 


Burson Knitting 


present. Therefore, the two are separated | 
by a barrier in which theve is a door, and Comp any 
at that door there is a guard whom we call 23 Coy Street 


“Memory.” When we want anything out | 
of our past, we call for it, and Memory 
summons it from the inner room. 

But when we consciously repress a thing 
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IVER JOHNSON 


AUTOMATIC 


SAFETY 


HAMMER THE 
HAMMER 


The Sign of Positive 
Safety 


VER JOHNSON means 

Safety, and Safety means 

Iver Johnson—the two are 
inseparable. 

Drop it, kick it, knock it, 
thump it, ‘‘Hammer the Ham- 
mer’”’—it can’t go off acciden- 
tally. And its safety is auto- 


matic—nothing to remember 


to do to make it safe. That’s 
why women are not timid 
about having an Iver Johnson 
in the home. 
Choice of three grips: Regular, Perfect Rubber, 
Western Walnut. 
Three Booklets, one or all FREE on request 
Arms; “B”—Bicycles; “C” Motorcycles 


If your dealer hasn’t in stock the particular model 
you want, send us his name and address. We'll 
Supply you through him. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE 
WORKS 


129 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 


dependability. 


“Superior” 
Roadster 
Bicycle, $55. 
Iver Johnson Single and Other Models 


Doubie Barrel Shotguns 
combine accuracy an 


Johnson 


$37.50 to $65. 
(No extra 
charge for 
Coaster Br 2k >.) 
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from our thoughts, we give another guard 
an order never to admit the matter to our 
consciousness again. And he obeys us as 
long as we are conscious. And he not only 
keeps out the repressed matter but he 
keeps out anything connected with it that 
might drag it back. He keeps out all 
associated matters, all things incidental to 
it in time or place, all like things, And 
when a number of these repressions are 
involved, the consequent impairment of 
memory is very great. Since a good mem- 
ory is invaluable to the efficiency of the 
conscious mind, repressions injure that 
efficiency enormously in the field of memory 
alone. In that way, repressions definitely 
impair success, as in other ways they 
definitely impair happiness. 

“The great unconscious goal of life is 
happiness,’’ says Doctor X. ‘‘We can see 
that in the unconscious of the race as re- 
vealed in mythology, tradition, folk-lore, 
fairy-tales, superstitions, dreams, and un- 
conscious acts. And the great dynamic 
wish of the unconscious mind is the wish 
for personal power and for immortality. 
The unconscious mind has no record of per- 
sonal death. It is, so to speak, convinced 
of its immortality. When you dream of 
yourself dead, you see yourself standing 
beside your dead body, as the child does 
when he wishes himself dead in order to 
grieve his parents and sees himself revenged 
by their sorrow. Now, the goal of omni- 
potence and immortality is no less than the 
wish to bea god. Think what this means. 
You have a mind, nine-tenths of which is 
unconscious but none the less dynamic 
with the fixed goal of being godlike. 
you set up your puny. reason as a com- 
batant against the force of this giant-wisher 
who would be a god. : 

“Therein lies the secret of the power of 
the creed of Christ; for whether you be- 
lieve that Christ is a god who became a 
man or a man who became a god, his 
creed is the union of a conscious belief 
with an unconscious conviction. And no 
matter where the unconscious mind ob- 
tained that conviction, this practical re- 
sult ensues: the cure and restoration of a 
defective personality is not possible, in my 
experience, if the patient has lost his be- 
lief in the immortality of the soul. As 
soon as the process of mental analysis shows 
me that the patient has a fixed atheism, 
Tdrop the case. I have learned from many 
failures that I have here no foundation on 
which to build. 

“T do not mean that I have any scientific 
proof that man has a soul, or that it is im- 
mortal. But I have abundant proof that 
he acts unconsciously as if he had an immor- 
tal soul, and that I cannot restore him 
ultimately to health or happiness unless 
he acts in conscious accordance with this 
unconscious conviction. There is a power 
in him which we cannot see any more 
than we can see the electricity in the cable, 
but we can use that power in his living 
engine exactly as we can use electricity to 
drive a motor; and if he consciously blocks 
that power, he loses energy or he stalls 
completely. For my purposes as a phy- 
sician, then, man is an animal with an im- 
mortal soul, and the fact that this is true 
in practise is the greatest proof to me that 
it is true in fact.” 

Now, if Doctor X is correct in these theo- 
ries of the influence of the instinctive mind 
on happiness and _ success, it should be 
possible to apply his (Continued on page 130) 
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How many uses for 


DAYLO 
the home? 


Do you get up in the night- to answer the phone? 
. to look after the youngsters? to see who’s at the door? 
to shut or open a window? to shake up the furnace? 
to investigate that noise? to take a dose of medicine? 


to get another blanket? 


And in the daytime do you— _ ook into the dim oven? 
hunt in the depths of a closet? look into dark attic corner? 
grope in the back of the ice box? search for a button under the 
go down cellar after coal? bureau? 


Get a Daylo today. Have a regular place to keep it—on the clock 
shelf, under your pillow, or by the hall door. See that it is always 
“loaded” with a fresh Tungsten Battery—and use it. . 


Many Daylo styles—one for every household 
need. Buy them at leading electrical, hardware. 
drug, sporting goods or auto-accessory stores. 


$10,000 Cash Prize Contest coming 
Watch for announcements later 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


National Carbon Company, Inc., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Canadian National Carbon 
Company, Limited 
= Toronto, Ont. 
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Startling Memory Feat 


How I learned the secret in one evening. 


HEN my old friend Faulk- 
W ner invited me to a dinner 

party at his house, I little 
thought it would be the direct means 
of getting me a one-hundred-and- 
fifty per cent. increase in salary. 
Yet it was, and here is the way it all 
came about. 

Toward the close of the evening 
things began to drag a bit, as they 
often do at parties. Finally some 
one suggested the old idea Df having 
everyone do a “‘stunt.”” Some sang, 
others forced weird sounds out of 
the piano, recited, told stories, and 
so on. 

Then it came to Macdonald’s 
turn. He was a quiet sort of chap, 
with an air about him that re- 
minded one of the old saying that 


“still waters run deep.” He said 
he had a simple “‘stunt”’ which he 
hoped we would like. He selected 
me to assist him. First he asked to 
be blindfolded securely to prove 
there was no trickery in it. Those 
present were to call out twenty-five 
numbers of three figures each, such 
as 161, 249, and so on. He asked 
mie to write down the numbers as 
they were called. 

This was done. Macdonald then 
astounded everyone by repeating the 
entire list of twenty-five numbers 
backwards and forwards. Then he 
asked people to request numbers by 
positions, such as the eighth num- 
ber called, the fourth number, and 
so on. Instantly he repeated back 
the exact number in the position 


It has helped me every day 


called. He did this with the entire 
list—over and over again, without 
making a single mistake. 

Then Macdonald asked that a 
deck of cards be shuffled and called 
out to him in their order. This was 
done. Still blindfolded, he instantly 
named the cards in their order back- 
wards and forwards. And then to 
further amaze us he gave us the 
number of any card counting from 
the top, or the card for any number. 

You may well imagine our amaze- 
ment at Macdonald’s remarkable 
feat. You naturally expect to see a 
thing of this sort on the stage, and 
even then you look upon it as a 
trick. But to see it done by an 
everyday business man, in plain 
view of everyone, blindfolded and 
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under conditions which make trick- 
ery impossible, is astonishing, to 
say the least. 

* * * * * * * 


N the way home that night I 
asked Macdonald how it was 
done. He said there was really noth- 
ing to it—simply a memory feat, 
the key to which anyone could easily 
learn in one evening. Then he told 
me that the reason most people have 
bad memories is because they leave 
memory development to chance. 
Anyone could do what he had done, 
and develop a good memory, he 
said, by following a few simple rules. 
And then he told me exactly how to 
do it. At the time I little thought 
that evening would prove to be one 
of the most eventful in my life, but 
such it proved to be. ? 
What Macdonald told me I took 
to heart. In one evening I made 
remarkable strides toward improv- 
ing my memory and it was but a 
question of days before I learned to 
do exactly what he had done. At 
first I amused myself with my new- 
found ability by amazing people at 
parties. My “memory feat,” as 
my friends called it, surely made a 
hit. Everyone was talking about 
it, and I was showered with invita- 
tions for all sorts of affairs. If any- 
one were to ask me how quickly to 
develop social popularity, I would tell 
him to learn my memory “feat 
but that is apart from what I want 
to tell you. 

The most gratifying thing about 
the improvement of my memory 
was the remarkable way it helped 
me in business. Much to my sur- 
prise I discovered that my memory 
training had literally put a razor 
edge on my brain. My brain had 
become clearer, quicker, keener. I 
felt that I was fast acquiring that 
mental grasp and alertness I had so 
often admired in men who were 
spoken of as “wonders” and 
“geniuses.” 

The next thing I noticed was a 
marked improvement in my con- 
versational powers. Formerly my 
talk was halting and disconnected. 
I never could think of things to say 
until the conversation was over. 
And then, when it was too late, I 
would always think of apt and 
striking things I “‘might have said.” 
But now I can think like a flash. 
When I am talking I never have to 
hesitate for the right word, the 
right expression or the right thing to 
say. It seems that all I have to do 
is to start to talk and instantly I 
find myself saying the very thing I 
want to say to make the greatest 
impression on people. 

It wasn’t long before my new- 
found ability to remember things 
and to say the right thing at the 


right time, attracted the attention 
of our president. He got in the 
habit of calling me in whenever he 
wanted facts about the business. 
As he expressed himself to me, 
“You can always tell me instantly 
what I want 
to know, while 
the other fel- 
lows annoy me 
by dodging out 
of the office 
and saying 
look it 
up.’ 

* * * 
that 

my ability 
to remember 
helped me 
wonderfully in 
dealing with 
other people, 
particularly in 
committee 
meetings. 
When a discus- 
sion opens up the man who can back 
up his statements quickly with a 
string of definite facts and figures 
usually dominates the others. Time 
and time again I have won people 
to my way of thinking simply 
because I could instantly recall 
facts and figures. While I’m proud 
of my triumphs in this respect, 
I often feel sorry for the ill-at-ease 
look of the other men who cannot 
hold up their end in the argument 
because they cannot recall facts 
instantly. It seems as though I 
never forget anything. Every fact 
I now put in my mind is as clear and 
as easy to recall instantly as though 
it were written before me in plain 
black and white. 

We all hear a. lot about the 
importance of sound judgment. 
People who ought to know say that 
a man cannot begin to exercise 
sound judgment until he is forty 
to fifty years of age. But I have 
disproved all that. I have found that 
sound judgment is nothing more than 
the ability to weigh and judge facts in 
their relation to each other. Memory 
is the basis of sound judgment. I am 
only thirty-two, but many times I 
have been complimented on having 
the judgment of a man of forty-five. 
I take no personal credit for this— 
it is all due to the way I trained my 
memory. 


’ 


to know.’ 


* * 


"THESE are only a few of the hun- 

dreds of ways I have profited by 
my trained memory. No longer do I 
suffer the humiliation of meeting men 
I know and not being able to recall 
their names. The moment I see a man 
his name flashes to my mind, to- 
gether with a string of facts about 
him. I always liked to read but 


“Our president complimented me on always 
being able to tell him instantly facts he wanted 
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( 
usually forgot most of it. Now I find 
it easy to recall what I have read. 
Another surprising thing is that I 
can now master a subject in consider- 
ablyless time than before. Price lists, 
market quotations, data of all kinds, 
I can recall in detail al- 
most ‘at will. I rarely 
make a mistake. 

My. vocabulary, too, 
has increased wonder- 
fully. When- 
ever I see a 
striking word or 
expression, I 
memorize itand 
use it in my dic- 
tation or con- 
versation. This 
has put a 
= remarkable 

sparkle and pull- 
ing power into my 
conversation and 
business letters. 
And the remark- 
able part of it all 
is that I can now 
do my day’s work 
quicker and with much less effort, simply 
because my mind works like a flash and I do 
not have to keep stopping to look things up. 

All this is extremely satisfying to me, of 
course. But the best part of it all is that 
since my memory powers first attracted the 
attention of our president, my salary has 
steadily been increased. ‘Today it is many 
times greater than it was the day Macdonald 
got me interested in improving my memory. 


HAT Macdonald told me that event- 
ful evening was ‘this: ‘Get the Roth 
Memory Course.” I did. That is how I 
learned to do all the remarkable things I 


have told you about. The publishers of the ~ 


Roth Memory Course—the Independent 
Corporation—are so confident that it will 
also show you how to develop a remarkable 
memory that they will gladly send the Course 
to you on approval. 

You need not pay a single penny until 
you- have examined the Course and found 
that it fully lives up to all the claims made 
for it. Send no money. Merely mail the 
coupon, or write a letter, and the complete 
Course will be sent to you instantly, all 
charges prepaid. If after examination you 
decide that you do not want to keep the 
Course, then return it and you will owe nothing. 
On the other hand, if you find, as thousands 
of others have found, that the Roth Memory 
Course will do wonders for you, then merely 
send five dollars in full payment. 

You have always wanted a good memory. 
Now you can have it. Remember, you pay 
no money until you have proved that the 
Course will benefit you. You have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by taking immediate action. 
So mail the coupon NOW ore this liberal offer 
is withdrawn. 

FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-372, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 
lessons. I will either remail the coutse to you within 


five days after its receipt or send you $5, in full pay- 
ment of the Course. 


Dept. D 


In 
of Our FALLEN HEROES 


FOUNTAIN is an appropriate memorial to 


preserve for all time the memories of those 


brave men who gave their services and lives 
that Liberty and Democracy might live. 


The continuous flow of water is expressive 
of the unbounded zeal and courage with which 
America’s Sons went forth to battle. 


Such a picturesque memorial in any city 
would carry an inspiring message to future 
generations. 


Its light gray color, its fine texture and its 
enduring qualities adapt Rock of Ages Granite 
to this type of memorial. 


A request will bring a booklet telling the 
story of Rock of Ages Granite. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Quarriers of 


| Rock of Ages Granite 


Please Refer to Quarries at 


BARRE, VERMONT 


The Granite Center 
of the World 


CELE 
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dicta illuminatingly in the analysis of such 
a happy and successful man as ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt, forexample. ‘They should satis- 
factorily explain Roosevelt’s character, his 
conduct, his opinions, his beliefs, his hap- 
piness or his unhappiness, his success or his 
failure. They should offera solution to the 
problem of his inconsistencies. They should 
generally “pluck out the heart of his mys- 
tery,~’ 

This is a large order. The documents 
that might be consulted are innumerable, 
and they are contradictory. In order to 
avoid controversy—and to limit the field of 
survey—let us take only what he tells about 
himself, consciously or unconsciously, in 
his autobiography. 

“T was a sickly, delicate boy,” he writes, 
“suffered much from asthma, and fre- 
quently had to be taken away on trips to 
find a place where I could breathe. One 
of my memories is of my father walking 
up and down the room with mein his arms 
at night when I was a very small person, 
and of sitting up in bed gasping; with my 
father and mother trying to help me.” * 

“Asthma,” says Doctor X, “is easily 
chief of all the bodily afflictions that cause 
a. loss of hope in the child and his surrender 
to despair. The fear of suffocating is the 
first and most violent fear of life. The 
new-born child, before its lungs are work- 
ing, enters upon a struggle against death 
by suffocation and escapes by a margin of 
only afew minutes. The horrors of smoth- 
ering are thereby deeply imprinted on the 
subconscious mind as the very type and 
pattern of a death-struggle. And, from 
that time on, any difficulty in breathing 
is the panic-signal for all the instinctive 
forces of life to rally in defense of the 
organism. 

“Tn an asthmatic child, therefore, the 
organism is on the defensive inevitably. 
The subconscious mind is also fearful and 
on the defensive. If the instinctive ener- 
gies are weak, the child may easily suc- 
cumb to a subconscious conviction of 
inferiority from which he will never re- 
cover. The same result will ensue if the 
circumstances of his life and, particularly, 
the attitude of his parents add to the oppo- 
sition which his ego-instincts have to 
fight. But whether he succumbs or not, 
all the trends of his instinctive mind will 
be conditioned by fear and a subconscious 
posture of self-defense—even though the 
posture may become one of defiance of 
fear and insistence upon aggressive fear- 
lessness, as it became, apparently, with 
Roosevelt.” 

We do not know how strong was the 
life-current of Roosevelt’s energy in his 
infancy, but we do know that his parents 
did not depress it. That picture of them 
“trying to help” him to breathe is typical 
of their aid and encouragement through- 
out his childhood. They were a wise and 
kindly and just and loving mother and 
father. Every line of his early reqollec- 
tions proves it. And from the moment 
that we see the father carrying the gasping 
child up and down the room at night—his 
strong arms giving the frightened infant 
his only comforting support against the 
menace of suffocation—Roosevelt’s auto- 
biography testifies to the care and kind- 
liness of the father and to his influence 


* Permission to use this and the following extracts 
from Mr. Roosevelt's autobiography has been kinaly 
granted by the owners of the copyright, ‘The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 
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floor, like Aad = flutters it upon a 
cushion air, “beats” out its 
grit, and so prolongs its life 


In the soft shadings and delicate tracings of a fine rug 
lies its call for admiration. The maintenance of these 
charms is an important function of The Hoover. Rapidly 
its electric sweeping reveals anew the colorings dimmed 
by soot, and brushes straight any nap disarranged by heels. 
At the same time it beats out all destructive embedded 
grit, collects stubborn, clinging litter and thoroughly 
suction cleans. Only The Hoover does all this. And 
it is the largest selling electric cleaner in the world. 


HOOVER 


It Beats—as it Sweeps—as it Cleans 


Hoover Suction SwEEPER CoMPANY 
The oldest makers of electric cleaners 


North Canton, Ohio Hamilton, Canada 
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East 


Garden Court toilet crea- 
tions are on sale exclusively 
at the thousands of Penslar 
Lrug Stores throughout the 
Un.ted States and Canada. 


New Booklet Free 


Thorough information on 
toiletries free. Things the 
well-groomed woman 
should know. Send for it 
and free sample of Garden 
Court Face Powder. 


NELSON, Detroit, Michigan *3tifvere 


Sold wherever this sign of the 
Pensler Stores is di 


c 


The same elusive fragrance in all 


Sowder~Creams- Toilet Water 


You are sure to appreciate the charm of Garden Court 


toiletries, which enable you to have one exclusive . 


fragrance in everything you use. The woman of taste 
knows that the individual bouquet of Garden Court 
adds a ‘distinction of harmony to her toilette as a 
whole. Jasmine and lavender from the French Alps, 
roses from Bulgarian gardens, Florentine iris, Parma violets—in all, 
thirty-two selected essences blended by a master of theart of perfume. 


Are You Using Too Much Powder? 


Our new free booklet ‘‘The Eighth Art’’ is full of valuable informa- 
tion on toiletries—not beauty secrets but common sense. Learn 
how to use Garden Court Face Powder properly—how to “‘dust’’ 
it on l-ghtly so that it spreads smoothly—how to prepare for arti- 
ficial or natural light—and how by P 
using Garden Court Double Combi- 
nation Cream asa base, you can add 
a healthy “‘depth’’ to your com- 
plexion, This is the one cream that 
meets every toilet demand, It isa 
protect:ve, massage and night 
cream—all in one. The Garden 
Court products are listed below. 


Face Powder * 
Double Combination Cream 

Cold Cream 

Talc 
Toilet Water 
Extract (bulk) per oz, 
Extract (The Gift Package) 
in and Almond Cream 


displayed 
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on the formation of the boy’s character, 
his aspirations, his ideals of conduct, and 
the pleasure-patterns of his instinctive 
mind. 

“My father,” Roosevelt wrote, “was 
the best man I ever knew. He combined 
strength and courage with gentleness, 
tenderness, and great unselfishness. He 
would not tolerate in us children selfish- 
ness, cruelty, idleness, cowardice, or 
untruthfulness. He never physically pun- 
ished me but once, but he was the only 
man of whom I was ever really afraid. I 
do not mean that it was a wrong fear, for 
he was entirely just, and we children 
adored him. . . . He was a big, powerful 
man with a leonine face and his heart filled 
with gentleness for those who needed help 
or protection, and with the possibility of 
much wrath against a bully or an oppressor. 
From knowing my father, I felt a great ad- 
miration for men who were fearless and 
who could hold their own in the world, and 
I had a great desire to be like them.” 

“ Among animals,” Doctor X comments, 
“the young always imitate the parent, and 
the parent will spend hours perfecting its 
young in the imitation. It is as if instinct 
furnished the impulse to an animal habit, 
but imitation brought the habitual act up 
to standard. What we call ‘heredity’ in 
us seems to be largely due to this uncon- 
scious impulse to imitate those elders whom 
we love. A child at play will make be- 
lieve that he is the parent, imitate the 


parent’s actions, and identify himself: 


with his model. But the identification 
is largely subconscious. A parent who ad- 
monishes wisely but acts foolishly will be 
imitated in action, not followed in precept— 


which explains why many mothers have 
difficulty training a boy to conventional ac-' 
tions by precept, while the hero-father acts: 
- as unconventionally as he pleases. Precept 


has almost no force in character formation. 
Imitation is all powerful.” 

Roosevelt, then, had as his hero and 
model for imitation a big, powerful, fearless 
father whom he adored and desired to be 
like. But the child being subconsciously 
on the defensive, his ambition of fearless- 
ness expressed itself as an ideal of holding 
his own in the world, which is a defensive 
ideal. And even this wish met with almost 
insuperable difficulties in the shape of a 
weak body. . 

Not only -was he sickly and asthmatic, 
but he had very poor eyesight—‘“‘so that 
the only things I could study were those I 
ran against or stumbled over.” He did 
not get spectacles until he was thirteen 
years old. “I had no idea how beautiful 
the world was,” he says, “until I got those 
spectacles. I had been a clumsy and awk- 
ward little boy, and while much of my 
clumsiness and awkwardness was doubtless 
due to general characteristics, a good deal 
of it was due to the fact that I could not see 
and yet was wholly ignorant of the fact 
that I was not seeing.” So handicapped, 
Roosevelt did what all children do when the 
facts of life are too strong to allow them to 
realize their ideal in actuality. He realized 
it in fancy. “Until I was fourteen,” he 
says, “I let this desire” (to be fearless and 
hold his own in the world) ‘‘take no more 
definite shape than day-dreams.” — 

His entrance into the world of fancy was 
made through two doors—through stories 
that his mother told him, and through ad- 
venture books such as Mayne Reid’s. 
His mother, he writes, “used to entertain 
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Gentle as the caress of the 
night wind— 
In texture soft as moonbeams 


Pouf! One need not be 
uncomfortable to be 
fashionable; while she 
may obtain Futurist to 
dress over. 


This dainty garment is 
made in a wide array of 
sheerest textures—in 
white and flesh nain- 
sooks, in filmy crépes and 
batistes, in languorous 
silks from the Orient. 
You have but to choose. 


Futurist is offered in the 
better stores and shops. 
If you have the slightest 
difficulty in finding it, 
drop a note to Anita 
Allison, 312 W. Erie 
Street, Chicago. She will 
tell you where. Misses’ 
numbers now available 
in sizes 8-18. 

THE FUTURIST COMPANY 


312 W. Erie St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
New York Office: 130 W. 42nd St. 


Thisis FUTURIST 

B221, which is of 

sheerest nainsook, 

in flesh or white, 

with hemstitched 

bodice, shoulder 

straps and legs. : 
Invisibly buttoned 


WOMAN’S MODERN UNDERGARMENT 


OFFERINGS AT THE BETTER STORES IN THE KNIT UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENTS 
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A Daily Comfort 


The Rex All-Seasons Top is nothing less than a permanent 
improvement, affording, as it does, protection against the 
cold and snow of winter, the chill and rain of spring and 
fall, and the heat and dust of summer. 

The very fact that the Rex All-Seasons Top is specially de- 
signed and built to meet the varying body styles and body 
dimensions of the cars on which it is applied, lifts the Rex 
out of the makeshift class. 

Your dealer thinks so well of the Rex that he is showing 
touring cars and roadsters, fresh from the factory, converted 
into handsome sedans and coupes by the use of this perfect 
fitting top. 

And he has a Rex All-Seasons Top in stock which, when 
applied to the car you already have, will increase both the 
utility and the value of that automobile. 

The Rex All-Seasons Top is sturdily constructed, readily con- 
vertible and moderately priced—the most satisfactory and 
inexpensive way to motorin complete comfortthe year’round. 


REX MANUFACTURING CO.,, Connersville, Indiana 


Manufactured under license in Canada by 
Carriage Factories, Ltd., Orillia, Ontario, Canada 


There is a Rex All-Seasons Top that is 
specially designed and built for each of the 
following makes of touring cars and roadsters: 


Dodge Brothers Buick Paige 
Studebaker eo Nash 


ALL-SEASONS TOP 


MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED 
. UNDER OUR OWN BASIC PATENTS 
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us by the hour with tales of life on the 
Georgia plantations; of hunting fox, deer, 
and wildcat; of the long-tailed driving- 
horses, Boone and Crockett, and of the 
riding-horses, one of which was named 
Buena Vista.” Observe the interest thai 
he must have had in these stories to remem- 
ber the names of the horses. He speaks 
again of “‘ hearing of the feats performed by 
my Southern forefathers and kinsfolk.” 
And of Roswell, his mother’s home, he 
says, “My mother told me so much about 
the place that, when I did see it, I felt as if 
I already knew every nook and corner of 
it”—as, indeed, he had known it in his 
childish fancy, sharing in the deeds of those 
fearless men who had held their own in 
the world. 

In the adventure stories of Mayne Reid, 
he found the fearless man holding his own 
in the world through his knowledge of 
natural history. That knowledge was 
power. He began to accumulate it. He 
began to read natural history. One day, 
passing a market on Broadway, ‘‘I sudden- 
ly saw a dead seal laid out on a slab of 
wood,” he says. ‘‘That seal filled me 
with every possible feeling of romance and 
adventure. I asked where it was killed. 
I had already begun to read some of Mayne 
Reid’s books, and I felt that this seal 
brought all these adventures in realistic 
fashion before me. As long as that seal 
remained there, I haunted the neighbor- 
hood of the market day after day. I mea- 
sured it, and I recall that, not having a 
tape measure, I had to do my best to get 
its girth with a folding pocket foot rule, 
a difficult undertaking. I carefully madea 
record of the utterly useless measurements, 
and at once began to write a natural his- 
tory of my own on the strength of that 
seal. I had vague aspirations of in some 
way or another owning and preserving that 
seal, but they never got beyond the purely 
formless stage. I think, however, I did get 
the seal’s skull, and with two of my cousins 
promptly started what we ambitiously 
called the ‘Roosevelt Museum of Natural 
History.’ It was the ordinary small boy’s 
collection of curios, quite incongruous and 
entirely valueless except from the stand- 
point of the boy himself. My father and 
mother encouraged me warmly in this, as 
they always did in anything that could 
give me wholesome pleasure or help de- 
velop me.” 

“With the advent of this seal,” says 
Doctor X, “‘we enter upon a new phase 
of Roosevelt’s life. Pure fancy began to 
fortify itself with fact. ‘The recorded mea- 
surements of the seal, I venture to say, 
gave the child the same increased sense of 
power that he later got from the measure- 
ments of slain big game. It was ‘a record 
of utterly useless measurements,’ as he 
says, but it was of enormous value in in- 
creasing the elation of self-assertion. Also, 
it put him in possession of a fact. He 
began to accumulate facts and to extend 
his ego by his power over them. His 
museum was his hoard. He acquired 
property and stored self-assertion in tan- 
gible assets. He began to write a natural 
history. That is to say, he wrote down his 
facts and doubled his personality by tak- 
ing something out of himself and putting 
it on paper where he could see it. Beyond 
all else in value, these two acts of self- 
assertion w ere made successes by reason of 
their receiving the warm encouragement 
of his hero, the father. 
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“Wonder if I ought to start out on this trip with only one spare, William? These tires have been on 
for nearly eight months now.” . 
“T know, sir, but they’re Kelly-Springfields. I don’t think you need worry about blowouts.” 
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and vice versa. 


40c Worth of 
Flower Seeds 25c 


Our Big Value Collect‘on— 
25¢ postpaid — contains one 
y packet of each of the follow- 
varieties: Sweet Alyssum, Dwarf Nastur- 
ium, African Marigold, Fine Mixed Petunia, 
Single Mixed Portulaca, Double Mixed Zinnia, Phlox 
rummondii, Giant Mixed Cosmos. collection 


if purchased separately would cost 4oc. 

Send Today for Our Free Garden Guide 
Tells what, when and how to plant for best results. 
Shows how to make yourgarden cut the cost of living- 

Free Flower Seeds with Orders of 50 Cents and over. 

ROBERT BUIST CO., Dept. P, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
velvet prints, Or send 6 negatives any size and- 

> for6 Prompt service. Roanoke 
’ Finishing Co., 204 Beil Ave., Roanoke, Vi 


GUARD your own health and you guard the public health, 
And nothing is more menacing to everyone’s 
health than public coughing. Besides it is annoying, and alto- 
gether unnecessary, for S-B Cough Drops will relieve coughing. 
Pure. No drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 


Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE 1847 


ABLACH 


DID YOU KNOW— 


that LaBlache is frequently imitated?—Why? _ It is 


not the strong perfume that benefits the skin, Never 
accept a new one when you 
can get LaBla he—“Stick 


to LaBlache and 
LaBlache will stick 
to you.” 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may ve dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White 
Pink or Cream. 75x. 
a box at druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 15¢ 
Jor a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY Co. 


omen Bo S Girls! Write _us for free Copies 

McCLURE’S MAGAZINE’ 

25 W. 44th Street New York, N. Y. 


“In Sorrow Thou Shalt Bring Forth Children” 


H°” literally the women of America are being held to the hard terms of this old sentence 
is shown by a series of articles being published by Good Housekeeping to arouse 
public interest in a bill, now before Congress, which will take the certainty of death from 
thousands of mothers and tens of thousands of babies if it becomes a law. Did you know 
that, in 1918, twenty-three thousand women died in childbirth because of lack of care? And 
that one hundred and twenty-five thousand wee babies died from the same cause? And that 
the government spent, that same year, forty-seven million dollars protecting crops and 
livestock and not a dollat protecting the greatest crop we have—babies? If you are not now 
in a mood to telegraph or write your Senators and Congressmen to get busy on that bill 
(Senate Bill 3259; House Bill 10925) read one of the Good Housekeeping articles and you 
will burn up the wires to Washington. The first article is in the February issue. 


‘ BANKING BY MAIL aT 4% |NTEREST 
gates large, old-established bank which is a member of the 


System invites 
parts of the country and abroad. Banking by Mail is safe, pri- 
vate and convenient. Send TODAY for free copy of booklet ‘““W.”’ 

THE CITIZENS SAN SS & TRUST CO. 


OHIO 
SSETS OVER 


Reserve 


deposits by mail from all 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8, ore 000.00 
MILLION DOLLAR 
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“Here we see the beginning of a pattern 
of conduct which tended to unconscious 
repetition thereafter as a character-trend. 
Roosevelt, after any period of stress in 
his adult life, could win a sense of renewed 
self-confidence by collecting big-game 
trophies and writing about them. These 
two devices were used again and again to 
the end of his days. They became a sym- 
bol of self-assurance that was as potent in 
his old age as it had been in his early boy- 
hood.” 

As an indication of the strength of the 
ego-instinct in the boy, you will notice that 
he called his museum not the ‘Mayne 
Reid Museum of Natural History,” nor 
the “Manhattan Museum,” nor anything 
else but the “Roosevelt Museum.” How 
wisely this self-assertiveness had been left 
undepressed by the father may be gathered 
from Roosevelt’s account of the only whip- 


| ping his father ever gavehim. He had bit- 


ten his sister on the arm. He ran and hid 
under a table in the kitchen, but before 
he hid, he armed himself with some dough, 
which he got from the cook. When his 


| father came after him on all fours, he threw 


the dough at him, “having the advantage 
of him because I could stand up under the 
table.” The throwing of the dough 
might have been an act of panic, but the 
providing of that ammunition was not the 
thought of a cowed child. 

His parents, as he says, encouraged him 
warmly in anything that could give him 
wholesome pleasure or help develop him. 
And he was protected from Jess kindly in- 
fluences by the fact that his ill health saved 
him from being sent to a public school, 
where he would have been exposed to the 
cheerful young brutalities of the play- 
ground. This is important, because it pre- 
vented his self-assertiveness from being 
modified by the influences of his herd- 
instinct until the fundamental bones of his 
character were “well out of the gristle.” 

At the age of fourteen, a strongly deter- 
minative incident occurred. ‘‘ Having an 
attack of asthma,” he writes, “I was sent 
off by myself to Moosehead Lake. On 
the stage-coach ride thither, I met a couple 
of boys who were about my own age but 
very much more competent. They found 
that I was a foreordained and predestined 
victim, and industriously proceeded to 
make life miserable for me. The worst 
feature was that, when I finally tried to 
fight them, I discovered that either one 
singly could not only handle me with easy 
contempt but prevent me from doing any 
damage whatever in return.” 

Here was a bitter discovery that all the 
devices of fancy and half-fact, which had 
hitherto given him a feeling of security, 
were useless in a clash with real life. He 
could not physically hold his own with his 
fellows. He was thrown back on the raw 
instinct of self-assertion, and the energy 
of that instinct in him is shown in the way 
he sought out his next device and the pa- 
tience with which he perfected it. 

“T made up my mind,” he writes, “that 
I must try to learn, so that I would not again 
be put in such a helpless position; and hav- 
ing become quickly and bitterly conscious 


‘that I did not have the natural prowess to 


hold my own, I decided that I would try 
to supply its place by training.” This 
new device was also backed by the encour- 
agement of the hero-father. “Accordingly, 
with my father’s hearty approval, I started 
to learn to box.. I was a painfully slow 
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and awkward pupil, and certainly worked 
two or three years before I made any per- 
ceptible improvement whatever. My first 
boxing master was John Long, an ex-prize- 
fighter. He held a series of championship 
matches, the prizes being pewter mugs. I 
was entered in the light-weight contest. I 
won, and the pewter mug became one of my 
most prized possessions.” 

Now, thanks to “the noble art of self- 
defense,” his self-assertion, seeking only 
the defensive ideal of holding its own, had 
achieved a real success. There followed 
all the pride and elation 'that arise from any 
successful attempt at _ self-expression. 
“The hero-boxer,” says Doctor X, “‘became 
associated with the hero-father as a fear- 
less man who could hold his own in the 
world. Roosevelt was at last consciously 
free from the oppression of the fact of phys- 
ical weakness; and this magic device of 
boxing, which had lifted the fear, became 
for all time a sorcery of the utmost value to 
him. The devices that satisfy instincts 
are given a subconscious approval which 
places them above conscious criticism. ‘I 
have never been able to sympathize with 
the outcry against prize-fighters,’ he writes. 
He encouraged boxing as police commis- 
sioner of New York city and as governor of 
New York state. During his terms in the 
White House, all the great pugilists re- 
ceived a royal welcome there. He enumer- 
ates their visits and is proud of their 
friendship. The identification even goes 
beyond the sphere of their activities with 
the gloves. ‘Battling Nelson,’ he writes, 
‘was another stanch friend, and he and I 
think alike on most questions of political 
and industrial ‘life.’ 

“T realize, of course,” says Doctor X, 
“that this about Battling Nelson may have 
been ‘written partly in humor and partly in 
self-assertion—the latter in defiance of the 
general attitude of criticism toward prize- 
fighters of which he speaks. But the sub- 
conscious fact remains that through boxing 
Roosevelt first began to realize his dynamic 
wish fearlessly to hold his own in the world; 
and boxing, to his subconscious mind, be- 
came almost a magic riteand thechampions 
of the prize-ring his genii of success. ‘When 
I went to Africa, John L. Sullivan presented 
me with a gold-mounted rabbit’s foot for 
luck. I carried it through my African 
trip, and I certainly had good luck.’” 

Roosevelt came out of the first sheltered 
period of his life with an unchecked boyish 
instinct of self-assertion, strongly support- 
ed by his wish to resemble his big, leonine 
father, and fortified in his ideal of fearless- 
ness by his success as a boxer. He went 
through Harvard, unchanged apparently. 
His father, on Sundays, had a mission 
class. “Under spur of his example, I 
taught a mission class myself for three 
years before going to college and for all four 
years that I was in college.” This identi- 
fication with his father saved him from the 
college boy’s usual revolt against formal: 
— and left him orthodox all his 

e. 


It was the subconscious effect of his poor 
gorcsisht, probably, that determined him 

against becoming a scientist. “I had no 
more desire or ability to be a microscopist 
and section-cutter” than to be a mathe- 
matician.” And neither science nor mathe- 
matics appealed to his ideal of being fear- 
less and holding his own, 

At Harvard, he wrote, he says, “one or 
two chapters of a book, that I afterward 
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published, on the naval war of 1812. Those 
chapters were so-dry that they would have 
made a dictionary light reading by com- 
parison.” They were dry, probably, for 
the same reason that his boyish natural 
histories were dry. He was collecting 
facts as assets of personal power. He 
had always a prodigious memory, and he 
stored it as he stored his “Roosevelt 
Museum of Natural History.”” But he 
| never had the meditative mind that broods 

over facts and related them to one another 

in theories. He did not gather them instinc- 

tively because of his interest in them, but 
| instinctively because of their value to him. 
| They remained, therefore, as dry and de- 
tached as the facts in a dictionary. But 
his memory, being animated by his strong- 
est instinct—his ego-instinct—was always 
one of his keenest faculties. That, ‘per- 
haps, is the explanation of the fact that,with 
such a store of material in his memory, 
he was nevertheless always liable to think 
in commonplaces and write in platitudes. 

He was a fairly good student at college, 
but not. brilliant. 
sheltered day-dreaming had lasted up to 
the age of fourteen and he entered college 
at eighteen, he must have been much 
younger in mind than his classmates. He 
did some boxing and wrestling, ‘‘ but never 
attained to the first rank in either, even at 
my own weight.” His social instinct was 
as yet undeveloped, and his college life did 
not develop it. The college friendships of 
which he speaks are friendships with tutors 
and professors. He took no part in. the 
college debates. His chief interests, he 
says, were scientific, yet a scientific career 
made no appeal to his subconscious ideal. 
Therefore, although he “‘fully intended” at 
| one time to make science his “‘life-work,” 

he did not do so. Neither did he persist in 

the study of law, which he took up after 

he left Harvard. Instead, he suddenly 
' went into politics. Why? 
| He does not say, in so many words, but 
| the explanation is indicated. . His father 
had died and left him an income large 
enough to make it unnecessary for him to 
work for a living. Neither business, law, 
nor science appealed to his ideal of fear- 
lessness holding its own. He had an 
aristocratic tradition from his Southern 
mother. In a world divided into the 
“governing and the governed,” he intended 
to be among the governing. His friends, he 
says, told him “that politics were ‘low,’” 
that “ the organizations were not controlled 
by ‘gentlemen.’” He writes, “I answered 
that, if this were so, it merely meant that 
the people I knew did not belong to the 
governing class, and that the other people 
did—and that I intended to be one of the 
governing class.” 

More important than this, he saw poli- 
tics as a field in which he might be fearless 
and hold his own. He told his friends that 
if the men in charge of politics “proved too 
hard-bit for me, I supposed I would have 
to quit, but that I certainly would not quit 
until I had made the effort and found cut 
whether I was really too weak to hold my 
own in the rough-and-tumble.” And he 
adds, “I no more expected special con- 
sideration in politics than I would have 
expected it,in the boxing-ring.” 

Fortunately, added to this self-assertive 
defiance of his subconscious fear of infe- 
riority, he had an ideal of rectitude derived 
from his father. And he had a sympathy 
with the under dog which came of his own 
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early weakness and dependence. What 
he did not yet have was any development 
of his social instinct, any sense of the herd 
as the source of the power by which the 
herd was governed, any identification of 
himself with the mass of the people. He 
writes of his first term in the legislature: 
“At one period I became so impressed with 
the virtue of complete independence that 
I proceeded to act on each case purely as 
I personally viewed it, without paying any 
heed to the principles and prejudices of 
others. The result was that I speediiy and 
deservedly lost all power of accomplishing 
anything at all; and I thereby learned the 
invaluable lesson that in all the practical 
activities of life no man can render the 
highest service unless he can act in combi- 
nation with his fellows.” 

It is one of the curiosities of his character 
that he learned in the legislature a lesson 
which most of us learn as children in the 
school-yard. And such a lesson, learned 
so late, may make a conscious motive fer 
conduct but does not reach the instinctive 
mind with sufficient power to affect char- 
acter. Roosevelt never succeeded in 
identifying himself with the herd. He 
remained always a ruler, achieving fear- 
lessness and holding his own, with a high 
ideal of public rectitude and a sympathy 
for the under dog, but consciously looking 
down as a leader for the support which he 
needed to make his leadership effective. 

In the rough-and-tumble of ward- 
politics, Roosevelt found his next hero- 
model, the successful young politician, 
Joe Murray, “fearless, powerful, energetic.” 
And when, at the end of his second term 
in the legislature, he went West to live as 
a ranchman—apparently because of ill 
health—he found a new pattern of fearless 
man, holding his own in the world, namely, 
the rough rider, and added him to his gal- 
lery of heroes. Here Roosevelt built him- 
self up physically. And here he learned 
another device of fearlessness—to hit first. 
“Serving as deputy sheriff,” he says, “I 
took in more than one man who was pro- 
bably a better man than I was with both 
rifle and revolver; but in each case I knew 
just what I wanted to do, and, like David 
Harum, I ‘did it first,’ whereas the fraction 
of a second that the other man hesitated 
put him in a position where it was useless 
for him to resist.” 

He came back into politics from the West 
with his character-trends wholly formed 
and all his instinctive devices perfected, 
Doctor X sums up briefly what those 
trends and devices were. 

“A sickly, near-sighted, asthmatic boy, 
loving his father, wishes to be like him in 
fearlessness and holding his own. This 
wish is the unconscious issue of the impulse 
of self-assertion. It becomes the dynamic 
wish of his life. 

‘Sickness separates him from the reali- 
ties of life, especially as they would have 
been met in the public school. He can only 
day-dream and read. He gratifies his 
dynamic wish by pretending that he par- 
ticipates in the adventures of his book- 
heroes. These heroes hold their own by 
a knowledge of nature. Knowledge of 
nature therefore becomes a necessity to 


‘ holding hisown. He begins to realize his 


dynamic wish by collecting a knowledge of 
nature through half-facts. He collects and 


he writes. He succeeds and he is approved. 
It becomes a habit of self. 
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If he formed a new party, he would need 
to win with it. He could not continue a 
losing fight that was plainly hopeless. He 
was not the stuff of which martyrs are © 
made. 

He would have the same memory for | 
men that he had for facts. And he would 7 
collect men, as he collected facts, in sup- | 
port of his ego. But he would be a poor 
judge of men, as he was of facts, because | 
he would be instinctively interested in 
only one thing about men—their useful- 
ness to him. And he would be easily * 
deceived by any enemy who avoided 
making the signal that aroused his defen- 
sive pugnacity and 
who came in the dis- 
guise of a friendly 
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ward-politician be- 
comes a model of 
egoism adjusted to 
the criticism of the 
crowd. Hesucceeds 
and he is approved. 
It becomes a habit. 

“There still re- 
mains unsatisfied 


its grasp. The heat, the loneliness, the fever, 
the fear of the cruel black faces had been eat- 
ing into his brain—destroying his soul. 

Then one day she came. She was a Parisienne 
—a supper-girl of Maxim’s, married to a pro- 
fessional wrestler. 

Everett forgot he was a Harvard graduate. 
He forgot the Boston girl he was engaged to. 

And she—but she too was in the grip of a 
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the adventure-wish 
of childhood where 
the hero wins by knowledge of nature and 
power over it. He goes to the West, where 
the wish is fulfilled. The plainsman be- 
comes the model of acquired power, self- 
reliance, and the art of hitting first. Hence, 
the Big ’Stick, the Rough Rider regiment, 
the hunting-expeditions, the trips to Africa 
and South America. 

“Self-assertion, physical vigor, the stren- 
uous life of adventure, political craft, 
collecting, and writing were all masks and 
devices to obtain for the feeling of inferior- 
ity the safety of the position ofjfearlessness 
and holding one’s own.’ ” 

This certainly explains why Roosevelt, 
with all his-fearlessness, never showed the 
placid courage of serene self-confidence. 
It explains the unceasing bustle of self-as- 
sertiveness which made his public life so 
clamorous. It explains the predatory and 
conquering air of his communion with na- 
ture, as compared with such a naturalist 
as John Burroughs, for example. It ex- 
plains his fearlessness in action as con- 
trasted with his lack of fearlessness in 
thought. It explains why he wrote so 
much and yet wrote so little that was of 
any philosophic value. And it explains 
much else. 

In public policies, such a man, if it came 
to an issue between peace and war, would 
be for war. He would be for hitting first. 
And he would be a consistent advocate of 
being prepared to hit first. 

n an issue between nationalism and 
internationalism, he would be for national- 
ism, because his patriotism would be an 
extension of his ego, and he would be for 
“‘ America first’ as he would be for himself 
first—and let his opponent be the same. 

As a reformer, he would be an individ- 
ualist, not a socialist. He would bea 
rebel against any power in politics that 
attempted to depress him, and if that power 
were in command of his own party, he 
would split his party. 


Says Doctor X: 
“We have been 
believing that a 
child’s character is formed by admonition 
and precept on the part of the parent, the 
teacher, and the Church, and by will-power 
and perseverance on the part of the child. 
It is becoming evident that this belief is 
wholly false. The child’s character is 
formed, as Roosevelt’s was formed, by an 
unconscious wish that arises out of his 
imitation of some loved elder whom he im- 
personates in thought and act. This wish 
Owes its power to the fact that it is a part 
of the great instinctive energies of life and, 
like all desires, supplies its own dynamic 
drive. As a rule, the need to use will- 
power merely indicates some defect of 
character—some state of opposition in ener- 
gies that should be working in harmony. 
“Roosevelt himselr believed that he used 
will-power. It is apparent, from his own 
story, that what he felt as will was his 
desire to be like his father, who exhibited 
traits of character in himself which his son 
could imitate to advantage. He never 
alienated his son by indifference or ill 
treatment. And he encouraged the boy 
by approving his every attempt at self- 
expression, no matter how simple or how 
fanciful. By so doing, he made it possible 
for a child, physically inferior and handi- 
capped from the beginning of his struggle 
with life, to achieve one of the most con- 
spicuous personal successes of our time. 
“The mother’s influence cannot often do 
this for a boy. The mother is the symbol 
of love and conscience. To act so as to 
receive her love is the greatest of human 
rewards. ‘To act so as to cause her sorrow 
is the deepest of guilts. But a mother’s love 
is often too impatient to wait for worthy 
efforts in the boy or to picture clearly the 
goal to which those efforts should be di- 
rected. The typical American father who 
leaves his son wholly to the mother’s influ- 


- ence is doing the boy a great wrong. That, 


above all else, it seems to me, is the lesson 
of Roosevelt’s life.” 


The final article of The Secret Springs, in April Cosmopolitan, deals 
with dreams and the -secrets of the unconscious mental life that are revealed 
through their scientific interpretation. 
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>VEN prehistoric man felt 
the value of Time. 

He knotted a grass rope— 
set it afire. The slowly creep- 
ing sparks marked Time’s swift 
flight. 

A crude device—yet it 
brought a vague new sense of 
control —a foretaste of the 
satisfaction modern man finds 
in working to schedule. 


Down through the ages, 
man’s realization of the value 
of Time has steadily grown. 
The world’s time-meters have 
developed amazingly. 


But to the creative instinct 
of this low-browed troglodyte 
we owe man’s first upward step 
toward the marvelous time- 
pieces of today— 
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Star-Dust 


(Continued from page 25) 


Across the biology of life, as if to shut 
out the loathsome facts of an abattoir, a 
curtain of dreadful portent was drawn 
before Lily’s clean eyes. 

“When baby came,” was Mrs. Becker’s 
insinuation for the naked and impolite fact 
of birth. 

In a vague, inchoate sort of way, Lily, 
at sixteen, was visualizing nature procreant 
as an abominable woman creature standing 
shank-deep in spongy swamp-land and, 
from behind that portentous curtain, moan- 
ing in the agonized key of Mrs. Kemble. 

About this time, Mrs. Kemble’s. third 
child was within a few weeks of birth. 

“Mamma, what makes Mrs. Kemble 
look so funny?” 

“Hush, Lily! Don’t you ever let me hear 
talk like that again. Little girls shouldn’t 
ask such questions.” 

One night shortly after, a cry that tore 
like a gash through the sleeping boarding- 
house roused Lily to a sitting-posture on 
her little cot drawn across the base-board of 
her parents’ bed. 

“Mamma! Papa! What was that?” 

There were immediate voices, and run- 
ning up- and down-stairs, and more cries 
that beat the air. 

Mrs. Becker was already up and strug- 
gling into her kimono. 

“Sh-h, Lily; go back to sleep. It is 
nothing but Mrs. Kemble not feeling very 
well, I’llrun up-stairs a minute, Ben. See 
that Lily goes back to sleep.” 

Until the break of day, Lily lay tense 
there on her little cot, toes curled in, and 
still her mother did not return. Time and 
time again the moans rose to shrieks of 
— supplication that set her to trem- 


“Kill me! God! Put me out of it, 
please! Ican’t sufferany more. Kill me, 
God! Kill me!” 

“Papa, I—I’m scar 

“Go to sleep, uy” "said her father 
from the pool of darkness, his voice rather 
ong sick; “go to sleep now, like a good 
gir 

In a little area of quiet that ensued, she 
did drop healthily off, wakening to the 
warmth of sunshine, her father already 
departed, her mother rocking and sewing 
beside the window. 

“Mamma, why didn’t you wake me? T’ll 
be late to school.” 

“You won’t if you hurry, and—and, Lily, 
what do you think?” 

“What, mamma?” 

“The stork brough Flora and Roy the 
dearest little baby sister last night. They’re 
going to call her Evelyn. That’s why Roy 
and Flora went to spend the week with 
their aunt Emma, so they wouldn’t frighten 
the stork away when he flew in with it. 
Tn a few days you can go up and see it. 
Isn’t that nice, Lily?” 

Still tousled with sleep, but the red ris- 
ing up out of the yoke of her nightgown, 
Lily answered, with averted face, 
“Yes, mamma.” 


IV 


Tuts episode marked the beginning of 
what was to be a three years’ refrain. 

“Ben, we must go housekeeping. It’s 
an outrage to board with a girl Lily’s 


age. Not even a parlor for her to bring 
her friends, and a great big girl like her 
without a room to herself. It’s not even 
delicate.” 

“Well, Carrie, I’m willing.” 

bie know—until the time comes. I 
don’t forget so easily the way you sighed 


all night in your sleep that time I came | 
near renting the house on Delmar Avenue. | 


Where is the money coming from? The 
minute that old business down there earns 
a penny, right back into it go the earnings, 
instead of drawing out a few dollars for the 
comfort of his family like any other man 
would.” 

“But, Carrie—— 

“There is not another woman in the 
world would stand for it but me—a woman 
that could enjoy a little home of her own 
asmuchasI. What do I get out of it, ’d 
like toknow? Stint! Stint! Stint! Shove 
it all back into that old rope-and-twine 
business down there that doesn’t show a 
cent of capital when you take stock except 
in rope, rope, rope, until I’d like to hang 
myself with some of it.” 

“Now, little woman, you got up on the 
wrong side of bed this morning. Just hold 
your horses; these are tight times, I admit, 
but we have our health——” 

“T’ve heard that since I’m married. 
Suppose we have got our health? We 
can’t thank the business for that. It’s 
right discouraging, if you ask me.” 

“Youre all right, little woman.” 

“Yes, I know’—trying not to smile— 
“T’m all right when it don’t cost nothing 
and when it comes to the dirty work of 
trying to make two ends meet.” 

“You’re certainly a splendid manager.” 

“Well, I wish you would both appreci- 
ate it a little more.’ 

“We do appreciate it, don’t we, Lily?” 

“Yes, papa.” 


Her second year in high school, Lily 
was kept out for five weeks by an attack 
of typhoid fever. 

An aversion for physical shortcoming, 
from her mother’s occasional headaches to 


the mortally afflicted Mr. Hazzard, with | ‘.°:Wirel 


the great chronic sore crisscrossed with 
court-plaster at the end of one of his eyes, 


amounted in Lily to something actually |- 


Indian. 

“Oh, mamma, if I had a headache, I 
wouldn’t always be talking about it. 
People aren’t interested.” 

“I’m going to tell your father when he 
comes home to-night what a sympathetic 
daughter I have. If ever I fell sick, the 
city hospital will be the place for me. When 
I see the way that Flora Kemble carries 
her mother around and the way my own 
daughter sympathizes with 

It was this queer little congenital urge 
that kept Lily on her feet for two weeks 
after the malady had hold of her. With 
a stoicism that taxed her cruelly, she would 
march smilingly off to school, a bombard- 
ment of pains shooting through her head, 
her hands and tongue dry, a ball and chain 
of inertia dragging at her ankles. 

“Lily, what is the matter? Why don’t 
you eat your bread and butter after school? 
Has Mrs. Schum said anything?” 

“No, no, mamma; I’m not hungry— 
that’s all.” 


HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE 
TWO YEARS 


VER 50,000 ambitious men and 
women have secured better posi- 
tions as a result of this course. 

Noted professors have specially pre- 
pared the lessons for home study — and 
it can be completed within two years. 
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“Funny. Open the closet; there is a 
basket of oranges behind your father’s over- 
coat and a bag of baby pretzels, too.” 

“Goodness, mamma—if Iwas hungry, I’d 
eat. 

“Don’t you feel well, Lily?” i 

“Of course, I feel well, mamma. Why 
shouldn’t I ?” 

But next day, at her after-school hour 
of practise, a small discordant crash broke 
suddenly in upon Chaminade’s “Scarf 
Dance” and Mrs. Becker’s rhythmic rock- 
ing above. Lily had fainted, with her head 
om her arms and her face down among the 

eys. 

Followed two weeks that crowded up the 
little back parlor with anxiety, the tension 
of two doctors in consultation, and a sense 
of hysteria that was always just beneath 
the surface of Mrs. Becker. She harassed 
the doctors with questions that only the 
course of the disease could answer. 

The crisis came in the watches of the 
night, Lily very straight and very white 
and light of breathing in the center of her 
parents’ bed, her glossy hair in a thick 
plait over each shoulder, her fine white 
and developed chest hardly rising. 

“O God, help me to live this night! 
Ben! Ben!” 

“Carrie, you’re only making yourself 
sick and not helping the child.” 

“My baby! My beautiful snow-white 
baby! The best child that ever lived! 
Help me live this night!” 

“Carrie, little woman, if only you won’t 
take on so! There’s every reason to hope 
for the best. The doctor assured us.” 

“How long before we know? Go get 
Doctor Allison over. Ask Roy Kemble 
to run over to Horton’s and telephone for 
Doctor Birch. I want them here—my 
baby!” 

“Carrie, Carrie, haven’t they told you 
time and time again there is nothing they 
can do now? Don’t antagonize him again 
to-night. Everything is being done for 
the child. Now all we can do is to sit and 
wait and hope for the best.” 

“You don’t care! You’re made of iron! 
At a time like this, you stop to consider 
the doctor’s feelings. Mine don’t count. 
My baby! Get well, Lily! Mamma’s 
been cross at times, but neveragain. We'll 
do everything to make you happy. You 
can read your eyes out, and mamma won’t 
turn out the light on you. Mamma will 
buy you books and a box of paints and a 
little bird’s-eye maple room all your own. 
Lily—mamma’s baby! We’re going house- 
keeping—your own piano—your own room 
—aren’t we, Ben? Aren’t we?” 

“Yes, Carrie.” 

“You can take your choice, baby, of 
all the things you want to be. Mamma 
won’t oppose any more, or papa. Opera- 
singing, if you want it. You come by it 
naturally from my choir voice. What- 
ever you say, baby. Even an actress, and 
all the elocution and singing lessons 

“Carrie 1? 

“Oh, you don’t care! You're only her 
father. What does a father know? You 
don’t care.” 

Against this age-old indictment of pater- 
nity, and absolutely without precedent, 
the patient, the iron-gray head of Mr. 
Becker fell forward, a fearful and silent 
storm of sobs beating against his repres- 


sion. 
Full of dumfounded hysteria, walking 
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Phonograph 


Like a Rare Violin 
Into recorded music, the 
‘instrumentized’ Dalion 
breathes an enriching 
quality of its own—as 
distinctive, yet elusive, 
as the mellowness of a 
rare old violin. 

It is instrumentized in the 
highest musical sense. The 
cabinets are of exquisite beauty; \) 


there are many refinements of 
exclusive appeal. 


For cxample, the Auto-File, 
found in no other phono- 
graph, prevents all misfiling yg 
and confusion of records. | 


A near-by dealer will gladly demonstrate Dalion tone superiority for you, 
using every make of record. From him you can secure your copy of the 
beautiful booklet, ‘““My Five Tests for Phonograph Buyers,’’ profusely 
illustrated, interesting, and a real help to the undecided phonograph buyer. 
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on her knees round the bed-edge to him, 
Mrs. Becker drew down his head into the 
wreath of her arms, kissing into it, min- 
gling ” tears with his and tasting their 


anguish. 

“My darling—Ben—please, darling! I 
say a lot of things I don’t mean. You are 
my husband—my life! Ben—don’t—I 
can’t stand it—Ben!” 

At six o’clock, Lily opened her eyes. 
They were clear and cool, and the petal- 
like quality was out on her skin. 

“Sweet Alice,’’’ she said. ‘“‘Oh, sweet 
Alice, Ben Bolt’”—a bit of dream float- 
ing up with her like seaweed to the surface 
of consciousness. “ ‘Sweet Alice!’”’ 

She been had reading “Trilby,” sur- 
reptitiously filched from Mrs. Kemble’s 
stack of novels. 

“Lily—mamma’s—Lily!” 

“Where—I—where——”’ 

“In your own room, sweetheart, and 
your own mother and father beside you.” 

“Tthought— ‘Sweet Alice-——” 

“The fever is gone now, Lily. You won’t 
have any of those thoughts any more. Go 
to sleep now, papa’s girl.” 

“T must have been singing—‘Trilby’— 
‘Faust’—what makes you and papa—so 
angry—with me—dears?” 

“We're not, Lily. Nothing makes us 
angry any more.” 

She was too tired to smile. 

“T kept dreaming, mamma, that my hair 
was two big honey-colored braids all 
wound up with pearls like Marguerite’s 
picture in ‘Stories from the Operas.’ ”’ 

“Go to sleep, Lily, like a good child. 
Our girl’s got too much sense to fill her 
head up with such nonsense.” 

“No, no, papa; I won’t have common 
sense. I want to ride up to meet the sun, 
like the princess in——”’ 

“She wants to what? Are you sure her 
fever is gone, Carrie?” ; 

“Nonsense! It is stuff she reads in her 
fairy-tales. Yes, darling; anything you 
want.” 

“You know, mamma—pearls—in my 
hair——”’ 

“Yes, yes, darling—sh-h.” 

“We're middle-class, a.en’t we?” 

“What does she mean?” 

““Middle-class people, I mean. You 
know.” 

“Why, yes, dear; we’re middle-class— 
I guess that is what you’d callit. What an 
idea!” 

“Help me.” 

“Yes, yes; how, baby? The doctor will 
be here any——” 

“You don’t know what I mean. No 
matter what I say, you don’t know what I 
mean. Isn’t that terrible?” 

“Help you to get well—that’s what 
mamma and papa are going to do.” 

“No, no, no! Help me—out—up!”’ 

Presently, Lily fell asleep. To her watch- 
ing parents, her light and regular breathing 
took on the meter of the doxology. 


V 


CrentTrat ScHo01, the city’s only 
at a time when half a million souls beat up 
like a sea round it, a model and modern 
institution that was presently and para- 
doxically to become architectural paragon 
for what to avoid in future high-school 
buildings, was again within street-car 
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Taxicabs use : 
WEED TIRE CHAINS 


Because they can’t afford to take chances 
and because, with Weed Chains, they 
get greater mileage out of their tires. 


It’s a business proposition, pure and simple, with taxi- 
cab companies. They use Weed Chains for economy 
and accident insurance. 

The main incentive for the use of Weed Chains is the 
accident-preventing feature—a most important factor as 
it means the saving of lives and property. 

But further than that it is known from bitter and costly 
experience that the continual, constant and yet hardly perceptible slipping of the rubber 
tire-surface on wet roads and pavements—only the foot or so of lost traction at a time—is 
an alarming expense item—wearing out tires just the same as if you pressed them against a 
rapidly revolving grindstone. 

Taxicab companies have learned from experience that only by the use of Weed Chains can 
this continuous wear on tires be prevented. Their drivers are ordered to put on their 
Weed Chains “at the first drop of rain” because of the thousands upon thousands of dollars 
that are thus actually saved every year in tire service and the elimination of skidding 
accidents, Wouldn’t it be well for you to learn wisdom from the fellow who really knows?. 


Be as wise as the taxi driver and always put on 
your Weed Chains “‘at the first drop of rain.’’ 


_ Weed Chains are also made to meet the demand for an efficient traction and anti-skid device for trucks. 
equipped with single and dual solid tires or with the very large pneumatic tires. They are so constructed that 
they satisfactorily meet the requirements of heavy truck service in mud, sand or snow. ‘ 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT \¢/ CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes,All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’Anchor Chain 
General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Portland, Ore., San Francisco 
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distance, except on unusually bland days, 
when Lily and Flora Kemble would walk 
home through Vandeventer Place, the first 
of those short private thoroughfares of 
pretentious homes that were presently to 
run through the warp of the city like threads 
of gold. 

On these homeward walks, Flora and 
Lily, who referred to each other as “my 
chum,” were fond of peripatetically ex- 
changing the views, the consciousness, and 
the sweetness of sixteen. 

“Tf you had your choice, Lily, what 
house would you select for yours in Van- 
deventer Place?” 

“None.” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t want to live in between stone 
gates with ‘No Thoroughfare’ stuck on 
each end.” 

“You're the funniest girl! Don’t you 
want to be exclusive and private?” 

“Yes; but a person can be private some- 
where high—high—not just stuck be- 
tween gates, like everybody else. Sappho 
always sat on a balcony that overlooked 
the Sea.” 

“Maybe she did, and she jumped off, too, 
but I’m not talking to-day’s Greek-history 
lesson. I’m talking about regular folks. 
Between the gates of Vandeventer Place 
would be good enough for me. Wouldn’t 
I just love to be mistress over one of these 
houses and give parties with an awning 
stretched out over the sidewalk!” 

“What did you get in algebra, Flora?” 

“B plus—and you?” 

“B minus.” 

“Lily Becker, that is the fifth B minus 
you’ve had in succession. I’m going to 
call you Lily Minus.’”” 

“Tf she hadn’t sprung that old oral exam 
on u é 

“Oh, ‘if ifs and ands were pots and 

! ” 

Flora, rather freckly, elbowy, and far too 
tall, was none the less about to be pretty. 
She was frailly fair, like her mother, and 
could already throw her blue eyes about 
their balls in the Esperanto of coquetry. 
She had a treacherous little faculty of ap- 
pearing never to study and yet maintain- 
ing an excellent grade of scholarship. 

“You get me to do all sorts of things 
with you, Flora, and then you sneak off 
and study on the quiet and leave me to 
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INVENTORS Siow Get 
Your Patent. Send model or 
sketch of invention for opfnion of patentable nature. 
RANDOLPH & CO. 
Dept. 33 - - - Washington, D. C. 
,\B d Girl 
oys and Girls 
Clear the Skin 
If with Cuti 
WI uticura 
Druggists; Soap, Ointment, Telcum 25c. each, 


, feeding and disease information. 
Describes busy Poultry Farm hand! 
varieties and 


fowls, . Mailed for 10 cents, 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 80, Clerinde,lowa 


atching, rearing 


flunk because I promised you I wouldn’t 
study, either.” 

“Why, Lily Becker, I never studied 
one minute for that algebra quiz!” 

“You did so! When I went down- 


Learnin 5 evenings hom 
then acquire speed 
Shorthand. Amazingly 
dictation, messages, etc., 
pidly as spoken, ‘after brief 
pleasant practice. Favo: me- 
thod for personal use; make notes 


__EC-180, Station F, 


stairs to write in my Friendship Book, 
like you said you were going to do, you 
worked your algebra. Roy told me.” 

“Well, if I was as pretty as you, Lily, 
I wouldn’t ever care if I got my lessons or 
not,”’ said Flora, to palliate. 

“Flora Kemble, I’m not pretty!” 

“You are, too. Everybody says your 
complexion is like peaches and cream— 


about the latest scientific 
man who suc 
is month’s issue. 


‘20c AT ALL NEWS STANDS—or direct by mail $2. a year. 
Experimenter Publishing Co., 233 Fulton St., N. Y.C. 


WILL KEEP YOU POSTED on the wonderful new developments in 
electrics, mechanics, physics, chemistry, radio, astronomy, inventions, 
physical reasearch, medicine, etc. World progress accurately explained 


each month in plain, non-technical language. Profusely illustrated. 


Hundreds of original fascinating articles in every issue. 120 pages written 
by authorities on subjects of daily interest to you. 
Broaden your knowledge and be able to talk intelligently 
in business and social life. Start wit EXPERIMENTER 
You will ENJOY reading it. SCIENCE AND INVENTION | 


The Undisputed Authority on 


and look at mine, all freckles.” 
“Complexion, ugh—if I had your yellow 
hair, you could have all my complexion.” 
“Boys hate freckles because so many of 
them have them themselves.” 
“Always boys! Honestly, you’re boy- 
| crazy Flora.” 
| “Well, I like that! Can I help it if I 
| got an invitation and you didn’t? You 
sat right next to him in English, and I 


Simplified Science and Mechanics 


| Sat two whole seats away.” 
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& VERYONE who reads can write; 
all who write should have Eversharp 
—men, women, children, Eversharp 
writes 250,000 words with one filling 
—is ever handsome and ever economical 
of effort, time and lead—ever sharp and 
never sharpened. Smartly made in every 
appropri:te style for everybody —with 
handy eraser and pocket clip or chain ring. 
Equally at home in an exclusive club or 
a busy office. The standard pencil equip- 
ment of nationally known companies. 
$z and upward. Dealers everywhere. 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Western Representative: 
Bert M. Morris Company, 444 Market Street, San Francisco, 


EVERSHARP 
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No one knows better than yourself what your Organization 
stands for. Make sure that your Emblem Ring embodies 
character and ideals. An O-B Emblem Ring is correct, 
authentic, gold of plump quality-emblem not soldered but 
pegged on. 7 7 “Wherever good jewelry is sold.” 


\ © Barton Co. Providence RILUSA 


gerators 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
s T 


“PAUL, MIN 


The Battle CreekSchool of Home Economics 
Offers thorough instruction leading to diploma for 
DIETITIAN and TEACHER OF HOME ECONOMICS. 
Unusual opportunities aka for practical experience in 
dietetic departments of the Battle Creek Sanitarium with 
the means to defray part expense. For illustrated pros- 


pectus adi 
Strange invention startles the 


$1000 amased. Ten inexperienced men divide 


$40,000. K tad, a . did $2,200 in 14 


COOPER Dean 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


PER MAN PER COUNTY 


pment for any home at 
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no money. 


ALLEN MFG, CO., 528 Allen Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


Over @ Million Sold 
HOSSFELD EASY METHOD 


SPANISH. POR’ 
TTUGUESE, 
ITALIAN, FRENCH, 
Send for Free Circulars 
Philadelphia 


PETER REILLY PUB. CO., 


PAYING VARIETIES 


la: 

all at low prices. 24 years . 
Large new Poultry Book and Guide FREE. 
W. A. Weber, Box 49, Mankato,Minn. 


-—FLORIDA— 


Fruitland Park in Florida’s lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, wheth- 
er wishing land or an orange grove, desires the 
best. Write for book of actual photographs and 
learn how you can own your own grove on easy 
Payments. BOARD OF TRADE, 15 Trade 
Avenue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


COMPLEXION POWDER) 
3), The LITTLE PINK: &:WHITE BOXES 


"THERE'S one way and only 
one, for you to know that 
d Complexion Powder is 
as wonderful as we claim—and 
that is to try it. 
' Go to any of the better shops 
and buy a box of Armand. 
Armand Bouquet is a fairly 
dense powder, and Armand Cold 
Cream Powder is very dense and 
different from any other face 
powder made. The Bouquet 
comes in a square box at 50c and 
the Cold Cream Powder ina mini- 
ature hat box at $1. If you prefer, 
send 15c and your dealer’s name 
for three samples. Address 


, Des Moines 
In Canada—Armand, St. Thomas, Ont. 
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Acloud no longer and smudgier than a 
high-school boy’s hand had dropped its 
first shadow between them. Eugene Bank- 
head, son of the credit-man for Slocum- 
Hines, the city’s largest wholesale hardware 
firm, had suddenly, out of this clear sky, in- 
vited Flora to the Thanksgiving-day foot- 
ball game between Central High and an ex- 
clusive local academy. A new estate 
felt, rather than spoken, quickened the eye 
and authority of Flora. A sense of it rode 
on the air waves between them. 

“T hate boys!’’ 

“How do youknow? You’ve never seen 
ad except my brother and sneak-thief 

“Papa says if a girl begins to run round 
with boys too soon, it makes her so for- 
ward that by the time she’s eighteen, she’s 
too old and faded ——” 

“That’s old-fogy talk.” 

“You mean it’s old fogy for girls to let 
boys jam everything else out of their heads. 
I’d like to see the boy that could make me 
forget my—my ambitions.” 

“Tf Eugene had asked you instead of me, 
you wouldn’t be saying that.” 

“Anyway, I hate snips. I like men— 

m 


en. 
“Oh, I know! You're stuck on Lind- 
sley!” 

A violent splash of red and a highly 
superlative denial of word and manner 
laid hold of Lily. 

“Why, Flora Kemble!” 

“Look at her blushing! Oh, what I 
know about you!” 

“You fibber! I think he’s the limit. I 
never saw a fellow so stuck on himself.” 

“Oh, I know! I know why you carry 
home twice as many books as you used to 
since he got charge of the library.” 

“I’m reading ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ 
and you know it. That’s why I stopped 
in to-night.” 

“I know why you’re always writing 
compositions since you have him in Eng- 
lish. Lily’s stuck on Lindsley!” % 

Tears were rare with Lily, but a tremor 
waved her voice. 

“I think you’re horrid, Flora Kemble! 

Anyway, he’s more worth-while being 
stuck on than Eugene Bankhead. He’s 
just—just middle-class, His future is to 
work: in Slocum-Hines’ hardware store, like 
his father.” 
“Well, that’s more of a man’s job than 
sitting round in a schoolroom doing lady’s 
work, Papa says Eugene’s father is a five- 
thousand-a-year man. Eugene has all the 
spending-money he wants, and they have 
a conservatory on their house.” 

“Well, I’d rather be Lindsley than Eu- 
gene. Besides, he’s a kid hardly out of 
short trousers.” 

“Silly, you don’t think it’s Eugene I’m 
stuck on, do you? His brother Vincent 
is a big man down at Slocum-Hines, too, 
andacatch. I’m going to meet him some 
|day. Lindsley—ugh! [I likea little spon- 
|| dulix thrown in with a fellow. Lindsley’s 
| elbows shine.” 

For the most part, the Board of Educa- 
tion drew upon the offspring of its own 


-_|system for teaching-talent, occasionally 


letting in an artery of new blood. Lily’s 
second year in high school, such an infu- 
sion took place in the form of one H. 
Horace Lindsley, the young master of arts, 
his degree rather heavy upon him, dawning 
blondly and behind high-power pince-1ez 
upon the English Department. 
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A Tire You Can Trust 


In buying Mohawk Tires, you are 
buying tires which for seven years 
have been manufactured according 
to the highest standard of quality 
known in the tire industry today. 


Not for a day or an hour has this 
quality deviated during the entire 
period—a fact to which any Mo- 
hawk dealer or user can attest. 


This consistent quality has been 


Mohawks are sold by the better class of 
dealers, everywhere throughout the country 


MOHAWK RUBBER CO., AKRON, O. 


achieved by the simple, sensitle 
method of usiag the choicest rubber 
and fabric to be found in the world, 
and by employing the country’s 
most careful and experienced hand 
tire builders. 


In addition to the superior quality 
materials in Mohawk Tires, you will 
also find an extra ply of fabric giv- 
ing proportionately greater strength. 
in most sizes, 


Kansas City Dallas San Francisco Los Angeles 


New York Chicago 


Boston Atlanta 
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E free from nagging ailments as our soldiers are free! 

Weigh what you should weigh! Have a perfect figure! 

Be happy! Enjoy life! Be a source of inspiration to your 
friends. In other words, LIVE. 


When all of the vital organs are doing their proper work, 
and you stand and breathe correctly, disease germs, grippe 
and colds have little hold on you. 

I have helped 92,000 refined, intellectual women regain health and 
good figures. I have taught them how to keep well. Why not you? 
You can devote just a few minutes a day in your room to following 
scientific, hygienic eee sa of health which I direct to suit your 
particular-needs, a 


You Can Weigh Exactly What You Should 


I KNOW it. I have reduced the weight of 40,000 women and increased 
the weight of 40,000 more. I can do the same for you 
and at the same time strengthen every vital organ. 


Have You Any of 
These Ailments? | netarat, permanent, sclontfic and appeal te 


common sense. 
Even the most stub- 

mm—Common Ail- 
ments—yield to my 


You Can Have a Good Figure 


Don’t envy the friend who has a wonderful figure. Perfect your 
y. ewn. You can and you will look a lot better in a modest dress if you 
carry it well than in an expensive gown with a poor figure. 


Round Shoulde 
on Standi: { help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely i 

>, 

Poor Glreuletion Judge what I can do for you by what I have done for others. 

me oe og The most progressive physicians are my friends. Their wives and 
Sleeplessness daughters are my pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 
a cee Write me about yourself. I will hold your letter in strict confidence 
Irritabilit and will tell you personally whether I can help your case. 
Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait, you may 
Dizziness forget it. I will send you free my valuable booklet on health, telling 
— you how to stand, walk and breathe correctly. 

id Li one 
Mal-assimilation | Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 42, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Auto-Intoxication 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on condition- 
ing women as our tratntag camps have conditioned our men. 
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“Your Mouth 


with its innumerable crevices 
between the teeth, makes an 
ideal breeding place for germs. 
Here in these protected places 
they can lurk by the million, 
safely out of reach of any tooth 
brush ever made. 


AbsorbineJ 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


MARA REG US TAT 


used morning and night in diluted form 
as a mouth wash kills germs and 
makes the mouth aseptic. 
It is as pleasant as it is 
effective—so clean and re- 
freshing in smell and taste. 
In this diluted form it makes 
a dependable gargle for sore 
oat, preventing infection 
and allaying inflammation 
and soreness. It is healing, 
soothing and cooling. 
Jr. $1.25 a 
at most druggists or postpaid. ullins 
Liberal trial bottle will be sent Betty 
postpaid upon receipt of 10c. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
66 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


617 Franklin St. 


“Mullins 
Steel Boats Can’t Sink” 


q Steel compartrhents fore and aft like in 
a life-boat make these boats absolutely 
safe. Puncture-proof steel hull can’t 


leak, waterlog, dry out or open at the 
seams. Never needs calking, no boat- 
house required. Powered with best 
marine motor, having silent under- 
water exhaust. 


Mullins boats are designed by Amer- 
ica’s leading naval architects and 
built in the world’s largest boat fac- 
tory. More than 70,000 in use. 
Write for catalog of over 40 models 
of steel and wooden power boats, 
rowboats and canoes 
Corporation 
Boat Department 


Salem, Ohio 
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But for the first. time in her life, Lily 
heard her name pronounced by one who, 
rolled it under his tongue like a lollypop. 
He rolled all names quite so, but in her 
beatitude she was only conscious of her 
own as it candied. Besides, his eyes 
through the pince-nez, had a gimlet, goose- 
fleshing quality; he recited “Straits of 
Dover” to a class of young women with 
rapt adenoidal expression when he should 
have been inoculating them with the bitter 
serum of Burke’s Conciliation Speech, and 
walked to school of wintry mornings with- 
out an overcoat, skates and the “Areo- 
pagitica” under his arm. 

It was undeniable that, at this stage, 
Lily had veered unaccountably to author- 
ship, her after-school practise-hour gouged 
into by a suddenly stimulated pen, 

“Papa, I know my ambition!” 

Mr. Becker let fall his newspaper to his 
knee, glancing up over the rim of his read- 
ing-glasses. 

“What’s it now, daughter?” 

“T want to be a writer. You know, an 
author of stories. My English teacher 
says I have talent. I get A minus on all 
my essays, and to-day he wrote on the edge 
of one, ‘Quite a literary touch.’ ” 

Mrs. BECKER: Last week it was the stage, 
and last month the opera, and now it’s 
writing. What next, I wonder? 

“There’s no stability to this art business, 
Lily. They’re a loose lot that never come 
to a good end.” 

“Well, just the same,” cried Lily, hot 
with a sense of futility and rebellion, 

“your own father was the next thing to an 
actor! Preaching is kin to acting.” 

“Don’t you ever let me hear you talk like 
that again! Your grandfather was a God- 
fearing, not a play-acting man.” Attack- 
ing this subject, a little furrow would 
invariably appear between Mr. Becker’s 
fine gray eyes, and his lips express bitter 
intolerance for a world that translated 
itself to him solely in terms of pink tights. 

“In England, papa, writers get buried in 
Westminster Abbey. If I lived in Eng- 
land, that would be my ambition.” 

“The child has ambitions even about 
funerals! I bought you goods for a navy- 
blue poplin to-day, Lily. Gentle’s had 
a sale.” 

“Oh, mamma, can you get Katy Stutz 
to come in time to make it for auditorium 
next Friday? Mr. Lindsley may call on 
me to read my essay out loud.” 

“That Mr. Lindsley makes me sick! 
You’re a changed child since he’s come to 
that school. Mrs. Foote said the same 
thing of Gladys at the euchre yesterday. 
All the girls want new dresses and to be 
in his classes.” 

“Why, mamma!’’—coloring 

“Oh, run over to Pirney’s and buy me a 
postal card. I'll write Katy Stutz to take 
Mrs. Foote’s days away from her and give 
them to me.” 

By small briberies employed without 
sense of compromise, Mrs. Becker had a 
way with those who served her. Katy 
Stutz, an old soul as lean and as green as 
a cotton umbrella, had sewed at minimum 
wage through fourteen years of keeping 
Lily daintily and a bit too pretentiously 
clad. Willie, Mrs. Schum’s old negro 
cook, who wore her feet wrapped in gunny- 
sacking, would, somehow, invariably send 
up the giblets along with the Beckers’ 
Sunday allotment of chicken. Mr. Keebil, 


‘too, an old Southern relic, his head 
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Now 


Never Before 


YOU NEED THE 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
HANDY VOLUME ISSUE 


War awoke this great land of ours and set the stage for a tremendous industrial, spiritual and social awakening, There 
probably is not a man, woman or child among the more than 100,000,000 inhabitants of the United States upon whem the past 


five years has not had a profound effect. 


Great reforms are being hastened and this will be a better and cieaner world after 


the ordeals of fire through which it has passed. The participation of the United States as never before in the world’s affairs 
has brought to the people new interests not limited to the neighborhood, town or city in which they live, but interests that are world wide. A miracle has 
been wrought in men’s minds, a miracle in which there is a tremendous thirst for knowledge, a knowledge which is absolutely necessary today, as never 


before. 


Where can people find correct, authoritative and comprehensive information on the many different subjects in which they are interested, as a 


consequence of this awakening? They naturally turn to the wonderful storehouse of knowledge—the world’s greatest guide to correct and authoritative 


information—The Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


The Britannica furnishes practical, detailed and authoritative articles of great value to the br siness man, to 


the manufacturer, to the importer, to the worker in the industries. The Britannica will give a foundation for study of subjects which will »e uppermost in 


our minds for years to come. 
A Complete Library of Knowledge. 


But this marvelous work with its 41,000 separate articles is more than 
a guide for the enterprising business man of the United States, fitting him 
to be a citizen of the world—a world merchant. The Britannica is a com- 
plete library of knowledge on every subject. It discusses in a way that 
ou can understand every branch of science, industry, literature, art, religion, 
inventions and engineering; history and race development; wars and peace; 
architecture, astronomy, chemistry, sociology, education, steam, electricity, 
geology and geography, biography, law and physics. You and your family 
will find in the Britannica a liberal education. In answer to the hundred 
uestions which every day come to your mind and to your wives’ and chil- 
ren’s minds—it will tell you more about everything than you can get from 
any other source. 


What Is Before Us? 


There are many serious post-war problems confronting us. Do you 
understand the tendencies in our industrial life? Why are the prices of 
commodities high? Will wages go still higher or down? Will the cost of 
living gradually drop? Is there likely to be some great cataclysm that will 
serve to send prices and wages tumbling downward? Are you inclined to 


It is the book for Americans today who are waking up to new thoughts, new work and new interests. 


be stampeded with fear of what is before us? Are you sitting down and 
studying the facts of past cases that were somewhat similar? Are you 
familiar with what has happened after other wars? In England after the 
Napoleonic campaigns; in the United States after the Civil War; to France, 
to Germany and to Neutrals after the Franco-Prussian war? ( 

This wonderful book of knowledge—the new Encyclopaedia Britannice 
—literally brings the whole world to the reader. It tells all about foreign 
countries, their people, their history, their progress, their resources, their 
imports and exports. An hour a day with Britannica give you 2s 
clear and comprehensive an idea of the rest of the world as we Americans 
now have of the States of the Union. 


Woman Needs the Britannica as Never Before. 

The war has changed the status of women industrially and politically. . 
The mother must keep abreast of the great thoughts and movements that 
are taking place throughout the world, that are vitally affecting her. Woman 
today in her greater and more important place tn the world needs the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica as never before—she needs it to teach her how to fulfill 
her new status as a citizen—how to make her more efficient in the b 
world and, as a mother, to make herself broader and a bigger woman so 
she can teach her children wisely and correctly. . 


BUT YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY 


As First Payment brings you this Complete Set of 
29 Volumes Containing 44,000,000 Words, 30,000 Pages, 
15,000 Maps and Illustrations. 
Small Monthly Payments. 


The balance is in 


Our present small stock of sets is printed on the 
genuine India paper—the light, thin but opaque sheet 
an ideal medium on which to print 
Act today— NOW — by 


which proved 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Sign and Send This Coupon Today. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, free, your Illustrated Book No. 22-A, 
giving full information about the new Encyclopaedia Britannica. Also 
tell me what I will have to pay for one of the remaining sets of the Handy 


clipping the coupon and sending for the beautifully Volume issue of the Britannica printed on genuine India paper. 


illustrated book telling all about the Britannica. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 


R.F.D. Box 

Street 
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‘‘Berry Brothers’ varnishes, 
stains and enamels are my business 
partners. Our joint aim is to do the 
best work possible, and I couldn’t 
do my part without their aid.” 


Among the many Berry Brothers’ 
roducts of especial interest to the home- 

: wilder and house-owner are Liquid 
Granite Floor Varnish, Luxeberry White 
Enamel, Luxeberry Wood Finish, 
Luxeberry Wall Finishes, Luxeberry 

Spar Varnish and Berrycraft stain 

finish. Ask your dealer about them. 


A Free Copy of “Beautiful Homes,” Handsomely 
Illustrated in Color, will be Sent You on Request 


Breer BROTHER‘ 


Worlds Largest Makers 
nishes and Paint Specialties 
Detroit, Michigan (86) Walkerville, Ontario 


nd money. to send you either 
ine Tif, ite 
ft from a diamond, een 


cara’ 
In sending, send strip of paper Sitting: croup second Sele 
ot If satished upon arrival send $8 month! 4 
until he Rrice, £16.50, is paid for either one. erwise re- 
turn the ring wi i fan days we will any payment 
while 


made. This offer is limited. Send it good. 
The TifniteGem Co., Dept. 545 Chicago, tn. 
Te- 
ed fine, high de, stylish, 
a fine ich. grade stylis! 


ceiv 
Derfect fitting tai suit made to 
“ge have saved $15.00 


uite Gray 


“Tt fallin t, getting bri sit st obilgation to ke 

was gou , getting brit- ont hesitate or feel timid, simpl 
tleand stringy. My scalp was filled send the sult back, no cost to you. 
You are not out one penny. Any 


th dandruff and itched almost constantly. 
‘A few applications of Kolor-Bak pro- 
duced a wonderful improvement. The 
itching stopped instantly. There was no 
more dandruff. And—marvel of marvels 
—it is now to its co 
nota ir shows an: ere!’’ 
Koler-Bake is not a dye or etain: It is color- 
less, stainless, harmless and restores origi 
color to y hair simply by putting hair and 
Or our speci trial er; also Free 
Book on Hair which explains how Kolor-Bak 
testores gray hair to its original color. 


HYGIENIC LABORATORIES 
68 W. Washington Street, Dept.283 Chicago 


money you may have paid us is re- 
funded at once. 


me your samples’’ and get our whole 
proposition byreturn mail. Try it— 
costs you a postal, get 

rices anyway. 
You will learn something important 
about dressing welland saving money. 


PARK TAILORING COMPANY 


Dept, 11 Chicago, Ill. 
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covered with suds of astrakhan, presided 
over the hirsute destinies of Lily and her 
mother. Bimonthly he arrived on his 
shampooing mission, often making a day’s’ 
tour through the boarding-house. 

“Mr. Keebil, don’t you do the Kembles’ 
heads first to-day. That’s the way with 
you people—I get you all your customers, 
and then you neglect me for them.” 

“Law, Mrs. Beckah, how cum you 
think that? Doan’ I give you and Miss 
Lily shampoos for two bits when I chawges 
Mrs. Kemble three heads for a dollar?” 

“Ves; but what about the underwear 
and socks of Mr. Becker’s that you get?’”’ 

“T allas say I ain’t got no bettah friend 
than Mrs. Beckah. That was certainly 
a fine suit you done give me las’ time, ex- 
cept for de buttons cut off.” 

“You should consider yourself lucky to 
get a head like Miss Lily’s to take care of 
at any price. Just look at it—like spun 


He would fluff out the really beautiful 
cascade of smooth and highly electric 
hair, his brown hands so strangely light, 
pink of palm, full of pride in their task. 

“Law, Miss Lily, if you ain’t goin’ to 
grow up the pick of them all!” 

“Ouch, Mr. Keebil, you hurt!” cried 
Lily, ever tender of scalp. 

Nor was Mrs. Becker above a bit of 


persiflage. 

“Mr. Keebil, I hear it is something 
scandalous the way you and Willie are 
setting up to each other.” 

The old shoulders would shape, the 
face crinkle into a raisin, and the little 
spade of gray beard heave to the springy 
laughter. 

“Law, Mrs. Beckah, if you ain’t the 
greatest one to joke!” 

“Joke nothing! It’s a fine match. A 
good upstanding church member like you 
and a fine-looking woman like Willie.” 

Lily would turn a quirking lip but dis- 
approving eye upon her mother. 

“Mamma, haven’t you anything better. 
to do?” 

“Law, Miss Lily, me and your ma, we 
understan’ each other. Me and your papa 
we know she will have her little joke about 
de heart. That’s what counts on the 
Lord’s judgment-day—de heart.” 

Lily’s poplin frock was completed for 
the Friday auditorium exercises. Her 
two braids, now consolidated into one 
hempy rope, lay against her back, finish- 
ing, without complement of hair-ribbon, 
into a cylinder of brushed-round-the- 
finger curl. It was a little mannerism of 
hers, not entirely unconscious, to fling the 
heavy coil of hair over one shoulder. It 
enhanced her face somehow, the fall of 
shining plait down over her young bosom. 
Contrary to her choking expectation, she 
was not called upon to read, but sat on 
the platform in an honorable-mention row 
of five. 

Flora Kemble read a B-plus paper, 
largely and in immaculate vertical pen- 
manship, entitled “Friendship”; Lily, the 
tourniquet twist at her heart, sitting by. 
Her name was read later among the honor- 
able five, true to manner, Mr. Lindsley 
seeming to caress it with his tongue. 

“Miss Halpern, Mr. Prothero, Miss 
Foote, Miss Deidesheimer, Miss Beck— 
er.” 

From where shé sat, Lily could see the 
slightly protuberant shine to his teeth, 
the intellectual ride of glasses alorg his 
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SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 


Cars of Comfort in 
ALL Seasons 


OU may laugh at the rains and the The highest development of the 
snows and the winds,— if you have modern coach-maker’s art is seen in 
a Chandler Sedan or Coupe. these two handsome Chandler closed 
In fair weather or foul, there are no —- cars. +Yet, mounted on the standard 
more pleasing cars than these two. Chandler chassis, distinguished above 
Both are of handsome lines and finish, _ Others for its really marvelous motor, 
luxuriously upholstered and uncom- _ they are most fairly priced. 
monly restful in the comfort of their The Chandler Sedan and Coupe are 
cushions. The sedan seats seven per- the selection of discriminating ‘pur- 
sons, when the auxiliary chairs are used, | chasers. May we show you ‘these 
and the coupe seats four beautiful cars? 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 
Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 Four-Passenger Coupe, $2795 Limousine, $3395 


(All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland) 


There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: No. 5 Columbus Circle, New York Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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Cherish 

your beauty 

Seasons 


HERE is nothing we cherish 
so deeply as the persistent 
preference that American women 
of three generations have ex- 
pressed for D & R Perfect Cold 
Cream. The fact thatold admirers 
continue to use this dependable and tested toilet necessity, year in and year out, while the 
-— generation keeps swelling the ranks of satisfied patrons, is the final proof of superiority. 
he Red Band of Honor on every package of 


DAGGETT+RAMSDELLS 


The 


is put there as our pledge to you of eerie quality and purity and for your protection 
against substitution. The daily use of D & R Perfect Cold Cream will add charm to your 


complexion, cherish its beauty in all seasons and keep your skin clear and soft. It has many 
uses in the home and nursery. In tubes and jars, 10 cents to $1.50. 
Poudre Amourette: The renewing face powder 
that stays on and always looks natural. i. Send for 
white, brunette, so Free Trial 
cen your deal- 
er or by mail of us. ——- 
m) 
Daggett & Ramsdell of D& R Perfect 
Dept. 1106 Teamand 


ette will be sent 


D&RBldg., New York 
free on request. 


‘COLDCREAM 


The word- 


Infantile \upersean 


Paralysis } 
Caused this Deformity 7% 


This letter from Hon. Boyd Wat- 
kins, member-elect et 
Houseof Representatives, and Mrs. 
Watkins, should interest every 
parent of a crippled child. 


Our son Raymond walked on 
the toes of his right foot, due 
to Infantile Paralysis. He was | 
in your Sanitarium exactly four 
months when he came home 
with a straight foot, walking 

perfectly flat and with ease. 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Watkins, 
R. R. No. 1, Lamar, Miss. 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thor- 
oug! equipped private institu- 
tion devoted exclusively to the 
treatmentof Club Feet, Infantile 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and De- 
formities, Hip Disease, Wry Neck, 
etc., especially as found in chil- 
dren and young adults, Our book, 
“Deformities and Paralysis”; also 
“Book of References”, free. Write 
for them. 
McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
936 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. { 


on the inside of a HAYS glove means 
that the glove is superstitched—will 
not ravel, even though the thread is cut 
or broken. 


DRIVER AGENTS WANTED 


S-Pass. Touring 
drive and demonstrate 1920, 4-cyl., 87 H. P. BUSH Car—Tim- 
Bearings— Willard Batteries—2-Unit Ste. & Lte.—Full Floating 
ol. Wi at once for the Automobile Offer in existence— 
‘t wait—prompt shipments. Money-back guarantee. 


» 


BUS Address J. H. Bush, President, Dept. C176 
MOTOR CO., Bush Temple, Chicago. Ill. 


Free Book 


Containing complete f 
story of the origin 


This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone — singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, orinregularband;how 
to transpose cello parts in orchestra 
and many other Things 

like to know. 


MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT 
Send for free Gemeqhenp book and catalog of every- “Ay 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
| BUESCHE 280 Jackson Street, Elkhart, Ind, 
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thin nose, the long, nervous hand with 
a little-finger fraternity-ring. 

Her own hands were very cold, her 
cheeks very pink. She had a pressing be- 
hind the eyes of a not-to-be-tolerated im- 
pulse of wanting to cry. His reading of 
her name was a hot javelin through the 
pit of her being. 

After the exercises, and as school was in 
dismissal, she saw him hurrying out of a 
side door with a tennis-racket. It seemed 
suddenly intolerable, that walk home 
through Vandeventer Place to her board- 
ing-house world. 

Flora’s perceptions were small and 


ick. 

“Why, Lily, you’re cheeks are as red as 
anything, and you're getting a fever- 
blister! Somebody kissed you!” 

Her hand flew to her mouth almost 
guiltily, as if to thé feel of lips slightly 
protuberant. 

“Why—oh, you horrid girl!” 

“Tt was Lind! Lind!” 

“Lind—what—who?” 

“Lindsley, of course”—dipping with 
laughter. 

“Flora Kemble, I’ll never speak to you 
again! You’re stuck on him yourself, and 
trying to put him onto me.” 

““Me—stuck on him the way his teeth 
stick out! No poor school-teacher for 
mine!” 

boy-crazy; I’m not.” 

But that night, for the first time in her 
life, Lily lay through a sleepless hour, 
staring up into the darkness. The blanket 
irked her, and she plunged it off, burrow- 
ing one cheek and then the other into her 
pillow in search of cool spots. Her mother 
puffed out softly into the silence, her father 
a bit more sonorous and full of rumblings. 

Lily felt herself wound up tightly and 
needing to be run down. She was taut as 
aspring. After a while, she took to pluck- 
ing out from the darkness words of sedative 
quality. 

“Dove,” she repeated softly to herself 
and very, very slowly. “Dove. Beautiful, 
i Cathedral. Peace. 


a smile of protuberant teeth was out like a 
rainbow across her darkness. 


VI 


| THERE are about two kinds of Ameri- 
cans—those who live west of Syracuse, and 
those who do not. An imaginary line 
separates the tropic of Candescence, fast 
trains, naval reviews, broad “a’s,’”’ Broad- 
way, Beacon Street, Independence Square, 
and Tammany Hall from the Cancer of 
craps, silver dollars, lynchings, alfalfa, 
toothpicks, detachable cuffs, napkin-rings, 
and boll-weevils. 

It is more than probable that Horace 
Lindsley’s and Lily Becker’s lineage were 
loamy with about the same magnesia of 
the soil. Generations of each of them had 
tilled into the more or less contiguous 
dirt of Teutonic Europe. 

Lily’s progenitors had bartered in Low 
Dutch, Horace Lindsley’s in High German, 
which, after all, is more a matter of geo- 
graphy than altitudes. 

An oval daguerreotype of a great grand- 
mother at the harpsichord had hung in 
Carrie Becker’s (née Ploag) home in Gra- 
nite City. 

A Lindsley had once presented an em- 
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Only 7 Lessons—Easily 


Learned in 7 Evenings 


‘You don’t need to go to an expensive school to learn shorthand. You don’t 
need to spend hours and hours in mental grind trying to master a lot of lines, 


shadings and hooks. You can learn shorthand right in your own home. 

You can gratify your wish to learn shorthand—to be able to’ take short notes 
or long speeches speedily and correctly by learning only 7 easy, fascinating 
Paragon Shorthand lessons. 

It is an ideal course for busy executives, reporters, advertising writers, secre- 
taries, authors, clerks, ambitious boys and girls—anyone and everyone who real- 
izes the tremendous advantage one has in an ability to make quick and correct 
notes for later reference. 

Anyone who knows the alphabet can quickly master the principles of the 
Paragon Course. There are twenty-six letters in the alphabet and 


Only 26 Word Signs 


in the Paragon Shorthand method—six prefix abbreviations—and one general rule for contrac- 
tions. You grasp the principles and appreciate the remarkable simplicity of the system in 
the first evening—within the first hour. Practice daily what you learn in each lesson and 
you very quickly gain speed. Each sign is so easy to remember that you do not need to 
consult the book for the correct word sign—each one just pops into your mind as you require 
it. It is just like playing an interesting game. But you can make the knowledge pay you 
big dividends by using it in your daily work or stepping up to a position that requires a 


Paragon writers are all over the world: in Raed, Continental Europe, Australia, New 
ene gg South America, Canal Zone, China, Philippine Islands and in all other 
civilized places. 


Take t i 
he ordinary longhand letter A Elim. 


thing but the long downstroke and there 


: This is th 
D. It is always written symbol for 


will have the Paragon E. ° 


Write this circle inni 
By letting the Circle re: 
and this hook 
Ad. Add anoth 
will have a girl’ 
From 
and o w, 
for O. 
Fi 

or the longhand 722- » which is made of ? 


Strokes, you use this one hori 
Therefore 


Main open it wil] b Seats 
Stands for A, Thus po 

er A at the end, thus and i 
‘S name, Ada. 
eliminate the ini 


ill remain, tal and final strokes 


which is the Paragon symboj 


M, so as to dd 
and you will h . 
ave Med. 

large circle for O, and you will have Nowa 


Paragon Shorthand is used in the offices of Standard Oil Company, United States Steel 
Corporation, many of the great Railway Systems, the largest firms and corporations in the 


(medo), which 
Omitted, 18 Meadow, with the silent A and W 


world, 


Paragon Shorthand— Only *5 


For the price of a couple of theatre tickets you can 
get this knowledge and ability that will prove to be of 
inestimable value to you almost every day of your life. 


USED IN GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE 


“I learned ‘aragon Shorthand 
fpom the home- urse— 


E. C. Alley, Room 426, Winder Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. : 
In Court Reporting 
or the in udicia' 
trict of Louisiana for a number of 
sing Paragon Shorthand ex- 
Some years ago I ed 
this system in seven lessons. 


any kind of work with as great rap- 


idity as the occasion may demand. '’— 
. Martian Hamley, Lake Provi- 
ice, 


In Public Schools 


Paragon is also being taught in the 
High Schools of Aiton, IIl., ayette, 
Ind., Jamestown, Pa., and elsewhere. 


In Big Corporations 


Many of the big men in business got their start be- 
cause they could write shorthand—Frank A. Vanderlip, 
George B. Cortelyou, William Loeb, Jr., Edward Bok 
and many other very successful men. The man or 
woman who can write shorthand has an advantage over 
those who cannot write it, every time. 

Thousands of ambitious men and women who abso- 
lutely failed to learn the old, complicated forms of other 
systems of shorthand have learned Paragon with com- 
parative ease. They have since become court stenog- 
taphers, reporters, assistants to business heads, execu- 
tives of prominent concerns and institutions. Thou- 
sands of grateful letters have been written highly 
recommending the Paragon Course and the financial 
reward that the use of it has brought. 

Large and small business houses are searching for 
efficient shorthand writers. They are willing to pay 
any salary within reason for the service which they 
must have. Salaries are steadily advancing—and yet 
the demand for shorthand writers cannot be supplied. 
This unfilled demand is your opportunity. 


Formerly *25 
Now *5 


Paragon Shorthand which we offer you for $5.00 is 
exactly the same Course that has been taught by the 
inventor, Mr. Alexander Lichtentag charging a fee of 
$25 for the Course with separate examinations after 
each lesson. This Paragon Course is Mr. Lichtentag’s 
identical Course arranged into Seven Easily-Learned 
Lessons, and an ingenious self-examination method. 


You can quickly master the Course at home just as 
thousands of others have done. 

Through this Paragon Course you can write without 
mental friction—you have no complicated rules to 
remember, no “‘lines’”’ to watch, no heavy and light 
“shadings.” Only 26 simple word-signs, with no tedious 
memorizing, no confusing of meanings through the old 
elimination of vowels. Paragon notes never get ‘‘cold""; 
they are just as easy to read after ten years as after 
ten minutes and the complete price of the Course is’ 


only. $5. 


Send No Money 


Don’t send one cent now. Simply fill in and mail 
the Coupon and the Paragon Shorthand Course will 
be mailed to you for your personal examination. Keep 
it for five days—test the lessons and see for yourself F 
how quickly you can get the knack of writing 7 
Shorthand. se your newly-found knowledge. “ 
Then, after the five days, send us five dollars 7 
as full and complete of the Course, 
or you may return the Course to us with- 7 


ow: s one cent. You can’tlosee 

ty anting for the Course for five days’ PARAGON 

free ou a SHORTHAND 
wledge o ‘aragon 

‘Send the Couponnow. INSTITUTE 

Dept. G 372 

PARAGON SHORTHAND _7@ 311 Sixth Avenue 

INSTITUTE ¢ New York 


-G 372 You may send Paragon 
ba oe ¢ Shorthand Course for my per- 
311 Sixth Avenue sonal on, five 

days | will either send you $5.00 in 

New York @ full payment of the Course or I will 

@ return it to you and I will not owe you 
any money or be obligated in any 
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could write the system nicely. I am 
now using it in the Government 
service, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., and am getting 
along O. K. On account of my effi- 
een increased. owe my rapid ad- 
my fa ad- 
Shorthan am able to do 
“As a result of competitive tests, 
Paragon Shorthand was unanimously 
adopted as the exclusive system for 
the Atlanta High Schools. The 
classes we have already graduated in 
Paragon are by far the best we have 
turned out during my twelve years’ 
connection with the schools.”—W. C. 
Lowe, Head of the Shorthand De- 
partments, 18 Avery Drive, Atlanta, 
Ga. 
“TI am getting along fine with Para- 
pon Shorthand. It is all you claim 
Orit. It is easy to write, and as for 
speed—there seems tobe no limit 
within reasonable bounds.”—John 
Waller, Jr., Standard Oil Company, 
Sugar Creek, Mo. 


Why you care for 
your 


ur Throat daily 


OU can now give the same daily attention to your throat 
as to your teeth; and throat care is even more important 
than tooth care. The throat is the great breeding place 

for infectious germs which lodge there when inhaled from the 
dusty air and often invade the body to cause influenza or other 
infectious fevers. Sometimes they attack their breeding ground 


itself and give rise to sore throat or tonsillitis. 


Throat specialists, physicians and dentists recommend 


a GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 


on account of its simplicity and efficiency. 


Formamint is a delicately flavored tablet, which is sucked like candy, 
setting free apowerful, yet harmless germicide turn- 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR FREE 
SAMPLE 
It will prove toyouthat 
well 

in month the cleanliness produced is a saf 
of personal satisfaction. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 
121 W. 18th Street 


ing the saliva into an antiseptic liquid which bathes 
the entire living membrane of mouth and throat. 
To overcome sore throat and so forestall worse 
evils—or to prevent it altogether— you should 
use Formamint regularly. Its use is a deena, 
eguard and a source 


New City 
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peror with a hand-illuminated version of 


the King James’s Bible wrought out of pea- 
sant patience. Horace Lindsley’s mother 
belonged to a New England suffrage 
society when ladies still wore silk mitts and 
dared to open a private kindergarten i in 
her back parlor after marriage. 

It was this tincture of culture, running 
like a light through Lindsley’s heritage, that 
began to set in motion the little sleeping 
molecules of Lily’s class-consciousness. 

“Middle class” came to be a term em- 
ployed always with lips that curled. There 
were, then, actually men creatures outside 
the English Fireside Novels she was al- 
lowed to devour without interruption by 
parents to whom books were largely objects 
with which a room was cluttered up, who 
wore spats, played tennis in white flan- 
nels, turned down the page at a favorite 
passage of poetry, eschewed suspenders for 
belts, were guiltless of sleeve-garters, and 
attended Saturday-afternoon symphony 
concerts—in Lindsley’s case, almost a 
lone male, debonair and unabashed in a 
garden of women. 

At Lily’s urgent instance, she and her 
mother often attended these subscription 
concerts, seats for single performances 
(in a commendable zeal to promote local 
music) obtainable in exchange for a news- 
paper coupon and twenty-five cents. 

Mrs. Becker frankly yawned through 
them, nictitating, as it were, during the 
long narrative passages of the symphony 
or occupied with the personnel of the audi- 
ence. 

“Look, Lily”— 
unopened program—‘“‘that’s a pretty idea 
over there on that red-haired girl. See 
the way the baby ribbon is run through 
the sleeves. Do you want one like that?” 

“Sh-h, mamma. No; it’s too fussy.” 

“Why don’t they play something with a 
tune to it? I wouldn’t give a row of pins 
for music without any air at all.” 

“Sh-h, mamma. There isn’t much tune 
to classical music.” 

“T wish the first violinist would play 
‘Warum,’ like last time. I’ve some baby 
ribbon just like that, Lily; I picked it up 
on sale in Gentle’s basement bins——” 

“Mamma, don’t stare so.” 

‘Don’t criticize everything I do.” 

At one of these concerts, Lily shot out 
her hand, suddenly closing it over her 
mother’s wrist. 

“Mamma, there’s Lindsley! See—down 
there in the fourth row.” 

“My English teacher. That’s he! 
—shining his eye-glasses.” 

Mrs. Becker sat straight. 

“Ts that him?” 

“Yes; that’s he.” 

“I don’t see anything so wonderful 
about him. Heneedsa hair-cut.” 

“Oh, mamma, you think all men have 
to wear their hair short and ugly like papa 
and uncle Buck. In the East, men look 
like that.” 

“The idea! A man calls himself a man 
coming to a matinée like this. Your papa 
ought to know that you have a sissy like 


See 


him on your mind. Such a looking thing! '¥ 


Ugh! 1? 
These recurring intimations could sting 
Lily almost to tears. 

“Oh, mamma, that’s just the—the 
meanest thing to say! Can’t I show you 
my English teacher without having him 
on my mind?” 
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“T never could stand a man whose teeth 
stick out. He looks like a horse.” 

“Papa’s teeth stick out.” 

“Ves; but just one, and his mustache 
hides that. I only hope for you, Lily, 
that some day you get a man as good as 
your father.” 

“How did papa propose to you, manna? 
What did he say?” 

Even Mrs. Becker could flush, quite 
prettily, too, her lids dropping at this not 
mfrequent query of Lily’s 

“It’s not nice for young girls to ask such 
questions.” 

“Go on, mamma; what did he say?” 

“T don’t remember.” 

The overture broke in upon them then— 
abrilliantly noisy one by Tschaikowsky 
that bathed them in a vichy of excited 


surf. 

Settling with her head snuggled against 
her fur tippet, the back of her neck against 
the chair-top, Lily could feel herself recede, 
as it were, into a sort of anagogical half- 
consciousness, laved and carried along on 
currents of melody that were as sensually 
delicious as a warm bath—her awareness 
of Lindsley running under her skin like a 
quick shimmer. 

The proscenium-arch curved again into 
her consciousness, herself its center, and 
vocal beyond the powers of the human 
organ. 

The slamming-up of chairs and mussy 
shuffling into wraps recalled her. It was 
indescribably sad—this swimming up to 
reality. The buttoning of her little tippet. 
The smell of damp umbrellas. Then the 
jamming down the aisle toward the late 
and rainy afternoon. At the door, they 
were suddenly crushed up against Horace 
Lindsley. 

“Mise Becker, ” he said, by way of greet- 
ing, nodding and showing his teeth. 

Her heart became a little elevator drop- 
ping in sheer descent. 

“Oh—how do you do?” They were 
pushed shoulder to shoulder, and, to Lily’s 
agony, her mother’s voice lifted itself in 
loud concern. 

“For pity’s sake, look at that downpour, 
will your I hope your father has the good 
sense to wear his rubbers. Ouch! Don’t 
knock me down, please.” 

“Mamma—please. Mr. Lindsley, I 
want you to meet my mother.” 

“Pleased to meet you. Lily certainly 
has talked of her English teacher a lot.” 

“She is a very interesting little student, 
Mrs. Becker. Quite a quality to her work.” 

“Well, I am certainly pleased to hear 
that. She’s our only one, you know.” 

“Lily has a tendency to let her imagina- 
tion run away with her. A good fault, 
if she controls it.” 

“That’s what her father and I always 
iell her. The child has too many talents 
to settle down to any one. She gets her 
music from my side of the house, but she 
quits practising to write, and she quits 
Writing to practise. It’s not that we want 
our little girl ever to make her own living, 
but her father and I believe in a girl being 
qepered, even if she never has to use it. 

t’s why wefare having her take the com- 
mercial course. We don’t pretend to be 
swells, but at least we plan to do as well 
for our child as the next.” 

“Exactly.” 

Lity (in her agony): Come, mamma. 

“I wish you could read the poem she 
wrote last night, Mr. Lindsley. Not that 
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I give a row of pins for poetry as a rule, 
but I told her she ought to take this one 
to school.” 

“Please, mamma—please! ” 

“Tf I do say it myself, it was grand. 
Mr. Hazzard, quite an educated gentle- 
man who boards where we do, thought so, 
too. Lily, why don’t you show Mr. Linds- 
ley that poem? He’s authority.” 
ae if only you won’t talk about 
it!’ 

“You must bring it to class, Miss 
Becker.” 
“No,no! I’ve—I’ve torn it up.” 

“JT don’t remember all of it, but every- 
body considered it a grand thought for 
such a young girl. It goes——” . 
“Mamma! Mamma—not here—now!” 


“T would not have the restless soul, 
That sees not beauty everywhere. 
Isee it glint on ocean waves, 
— through a youth’s or maiden’s 
air. 


“T would not have the——” 


“Mamma, they’re pushing so! Good- 
night, Mr. Lindsley. Mamma, come!” 
Outside in the wet dusk, they boarded an 
electric car, Lily and her mother crammed 
on a rear platform of wet overcoats, leak- 
ing umbrellas, and wet-smelling mackin- 
toshes., 

“He’s a right nice young man, intelli- 
gent—but if ever a person looked like a 
horse! You see, he agrees with your papa 
and me. You don’t apply yourself to any 
one thing.” 

Lily turned her inflamed, quivering face 
upon her mother, trying to speak through 
a violent aching of tonsils. 

“Qh!” she cried. “How could you? I'll 
never look him in the face again!” 

“Are you crazy? How could I what?” 

“The poem. The—the glint in—his 
hair. He’ll think it was his hair I meant. 
Oh! Oh!” 

The ready ire which could flame up in 
Mrs. Becker leaped out then. 

“Tf you areashamedof your mother, may- 
be you had better not be seen out with her 
again. All I am good for is to stint and 
manage to get you pretty clothes.” 

“No, n-no, mamma; I didn’t mean that, 
dear.” 

“For a horse-face like him, I won’t be 
made little.” 

“Sh-h, dear; the whole street-car doesn’t 
need to hear.” 

“T wouldn’t give a row of pins for ten 
like him.” 

“Mamma, the way you—talked!” 

“The way I talked—what? I suppose, 
hereafter, when I go out with my educated 
daughter, I will have to wear a muzzle.” 

“J—oh, it wasn’t what you said, mamma, 
it was—the way you said it.” 

“The way I said it. That’s a rich one! 
If I don’t tell your father! My own child 
is ashamed of her mother.” 

“No, mamma; you don’t understand, 
Take that word ‘swells’ for instance. Oh, 
I know I’ve used it myself, but all of a sud- 
den, to-day, it—it sounded so ordinary.” 

“For a hundred-dollar-a-month school- 
teacher that your papa has to pay taxes to 
support, I’m not afraid of my ‘p’s’ and 
” 

“ And, mamma”—suddenly and acutely 
sensitive to pleonasm—“ you begin every 
sentence with ‘say’ and you say ‘certainly’ 
so often!” 
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“Tf I don’t have a talk with your father 
when he comes home this night! That’s 
the thanks I get for sitting through a con- 
cert with you when I might have been en- 
joying myself at my euchre club. Just 
get those high-toned notions out of your 
head. We're simple people, not swells. 
You’re a changed child these days.” 

It was true. An ineffable ache, a dart- 
ing neuralgia of spirit, too cunning and 
quick for diagnosis, was shooting through 
Lily her last two years at high school. 

That Horace Lindsley, who was hardly 
to indent her life, and whose interest in the 
clean-eyed girl was little more than a leaf 
upon his consciousness, and whose feet 
were already feeling the tug of the quick- 
sands of mediocrity which were to suck him 
out of her reckoning, should have been the 
innocent source of this neurosis is hardly 
remarkable. 

Lily, with the mysterious tenacity of a 
crannied flower, was pulling from her soil 
toward the light. Lindsley wasaray. + 

And so her adolescence came in sudden- 
ly, almost stormlike, uprooting little for- 
ests of sapling traditions. 

At sixteen, she still slept on the cot 
drawn across the bed-end, and rode her 
bicycle up and down the sidewalks, hold- 
ing her skirts down against the wind, but 
also she had ransacked the boarding-house 
shelves and high-school library, reading her 
uncensored way through “Lady Audrey’s 
Secret,”’ “Canterbury Tales,” “Five Little 
Peppers and How They Grew, ” “Plain 
Facts about Life,” “ Arabian Nights,” 
“Golden Treasury, ” “Childe Harold,” 
“To Have and to Hold,” “Tales from 
Shakespeare,” ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Old 
Curiosity Shop,” “Diary of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff,” “Pride and Prejudice,” ‘Vanity 
Fair,” “Les Misérables,” “Stories from the 
Operas, ” and a red volume rescued from 
propping up the hall hat-rack, “Great 

vers.’ 

Within that same year, Katy Stutz 
twice lowered her skirt-hems. 

“Mamma, I think it is terrible I haven’t 
a room to myself.” 

The entire surface of Mrs. Becker seemed 
to coat over with sensitiveness to this 
frequently discussed issue. 

“Why”—her lips writhing with her 
excoriating brand of self-pity—“ who am 
I that I should want a home for my daugh- 
ter now that she is grown! Mr. Kemble 
can treat his wife like a queen; but me— 
why, I’m mud under my husband’s feet.” 

The Kemble family, on a wave of puta- 
tive prosperity, had, eight months since, 
gone to housekeeping in a rather preten- 
tious rock-fronted house on one of the many 
newly graded streets west of Kingshigh- 
way. Every Friday night, Lily slept with 
Flora, the two side by side, in Flora’s 
pretty new bird’s-eye maple bed, ex- 
changing unextinguishable confidences 
well through nights wakeful with their 
dreams. 

“Flora has her own parlor to practise in, 
and here I can’t even sing a little without 
—— boarding-house rapping on the 
wall.’ 

“Tt’s a shame! 
father to-night.” 

“Mamma,can’t I please take elocution?” 

“T should say not! Aren’t piano and 
voice sufficient? The idea! I wouldn’t 
give a row of pins for all the elocution in 
the world. Reciting is out of date.” 

“Mamma, it isn’t. Mr. Lindsley says 
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Catalog FREE 


We are Maiden Lane’s 
Greatest Credit Jewelers. 
Send for catalog of precious 
gems, jewelry, watches, 
gifts, ete. The lowest prices | 


CARPETS 


Rugs and Clothing 

“Ay We reclaim the wool in them by our 
ial process of cleaning and respin- 

ang: then we dye it and weave new 


—the highest quality. Ten | 
monthe to pay on every. in f or 
thing. Addrers Dept. & —reversible, seamless oven, bri 4 rich- 
toned new rugs that rival the Tigh-pries h-priced and 
| Axminsters, and are guaran’ to wear for years. 
W. HOUSE OF QUALIT>~ Will lend charm to finest homes. 15 day free trial. 
Read what others say, We pay you for your old material 
| if not satisfied, Every order completed in three days. 
EY & Write today for our latest f 
payment offer — 
in’ ion, 
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the modern woman of culture should cul- 
tivate her speaking voice the same as she 
learns to use her singing voice. Please, 
mamma—only a dollar a lesson.’’ 

“‘Oh, I don’t care. Goodness knows 
where the money is coming from with flax 
twine where it is; but anything for peace.’’ 

And so when Lily was graduated from 
high school, third in her class,and slightly to 
the rear of Gladys Foote, who read the 
valedictory, she was executing excitedly, 
if sloppily, ‘‘The Turkish Patrol,” was 
singing in an abominably trained but elastic 
enough soprano the jewel-song from 


| ‘*Faust,” and ‘‘Jocelyn,” a lullaby, and 
| at a private recital of the Aldine School of 


Dramatic Expression had recited ‘‘A Set 
of Turquoise” to incidental music. 

Mrs. Schum’s boarding-house to the man 
turned out to Lily’s high-school gradua- 
tion, Katy Stutz and Willie standing in the 
wings and all unwittingly visible from the 
house. A  German-silver manicure-set, 
handsomely embossed, bore the somewhat 
cryptic card: ‘‘To Lily Becker, as she 
stands on the threshold of life from her 


| friends in the house.’’ There were a Honi- 


ton-lace fan with mother-of-pearl sticks 

with the best wishes of her mother’s euchre 

club, and from her parents a tiny diamond 

ring set high in gold facets, “To Lily, from 

2 Parents, June, 1901’’ engraved in the 
oop 

That night, still in her white-organdy 
frock, with its whirligig design of too much 
Valenciennes lace, her hair worn high and 
revealing an unsuspectedly white nape of 
neck, Lily regarded her parents across a 
little table-display of gifts. 

“T feel so funny,” she said, looking off 
through the chocolate-ocher wall-paper, 
the reaction already set in. ‘‘So sort of— 
finished. Nothing to do.” 

Mr. BrEcKER: That was certainly a 
fine speech the president of the Board of 
Education made. You’ve something now 
that no one can take away from you. 
Knowledge is power. 

“Two girls in our class are going to the 
University of Missouri, papa. That’s 
what I’d like to do—go to college.” 

“Don’t spoil a good thing by trying to 
overdo it, Lily. It is as bad for a young 
girl to permit herself to be educated into 
one of those bold, unwomanly women’s- 
rights girls as it is for her to be frivolous 
and empty-headed. When women get 
too smart, they get unattractive.’’ 

“But, papa, girls are beginning more and 
more to go to college, and all women will 
be—suffrage—some day.” 

“Not womanly girls, Lily.’’ 

“T always said that high school would be 
her ruination.”’ 

“T didn’t learn it there, mamma, I al- 
ways wanted to be something—— ” 

“Well, you’re a finished stenographer, 
aren’t you? Why not go down to your 
father’s office a couple of mornings a 
week?” 

“T don’t mean stenography. I hated 
learning it. I mean something—of some- 
thing—— 

Suddenly, Mrs. Becker, quiet at the busi- 
ness of wrapping away some of the gifts, 
glanced up, round spots of color on her 
cheeks. 

“You are going to do something, Lily. 
Have a home and entertain in it like other 
girls.” 

‘‘But—— 

“T’ve a piece of news for you and your 
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father. If I waited for him to take the ini- 
tiative, I’d wait until the crack of doom.’’ 

‘‘What is it, little woman?” 

“T signed a lease yesterday for one of 
those yellow-brick houses, seven rooms, 
bath, furnace-heat, and privilege of buy- 
ing. Twenty-eight dollars, out on Page 
Avenue near Union. We move in two weeks 
from to-day.” 


vot 


THERE followed one of those years 
which come and go even in the small affairs 
of small men, when for Ben Becker swift 
waters flowed under the bridge. He was 
just that, a small man, prided himself upon 
it, and was frequent in his boast: “I’m 
a small man, Carrie. I don’t expect to 
make a big or showy success of it. Just a 
comfortable and unassuming living is about 
all I expect to get out of it, and that’s a 
pretty good deal.” 

The years following the Spanish-Ameri-- 
can War had brought a little more pros- 
petity to Ben Becker, one order of hemp 
rope alone realizing a clean profit of forty- 
two hundred dollars. 

On a new and gradually attained bank- 
credit, the B. T. Becker Hemp, Rope, and 
Twine Company bought out the about-to- 
be-insolvent Mound City Flax Twine 
Company, the consolidated interests mov- 
ing into a two-story brick building on South 
Seventh Street. 

The firm took on the subtle and psycho- 
logical proportions that go with incorpora- 
tion however unassuming, capitalizing at 
fifteen thousand dollars. B. T. Becker, 
president; Jerry Hensel, trusted foreman of 
years, vice-president and holder of ten 
shares; Carrie Becker, secretary and trea- 
surer, and, to propitiate the law, holder of 
one share. 

The little house on Page Avenue, too new 
for wall-paper, still exuding the indescriba- 
ble cold white smell of mortar in the dry- 
ing, was none the less, and with the flex- 
ible personality of houses, taking on the 
print of the family. A Mission dining- 
room set ordered wholesale through the 
machinations of one of Mrs. Becker’s 
euchre friends, arriving from Grand Rapids 
two months late, completed a careful and 
thrifty period of house-furnishing. There 
was an upright piano, still rented but, like 
the house, payments to apply to a possible 
future purchase, in the square of “recep- 
tion-hall.”” A double brass bedstead, in 
the second-story front, and, tucked away 
at the back of the tiny house, overlooking, 
through sheerest of dimity curtains, a roll- 
ing ocean of empty lots—the German-silver 
manicure-set spread out on the dressing- | is 
table—Lily’s bird’s-eye-maple bedroom 
come true! 

Followed even then a long and uneasy 
period of adjustment. The up-and-down- 
stairs tugged at the rear’ muscles cf Mrs, 


To persons who have not previously 

heard of my method, this may seem 

a pretty bold statement. But I will 

gladly convince you of its accuracy 

by referring you to any number of 
part 


my graduates in any of the 
world. 
There isn’t a State in the Union that 


doesn’t: contain a 
score or more skilled 
players of the piano 
or organ who ob- 
tained their entire 
training from me by 
mail. I have far 
more students than 
were ever 
taught by one man. 
Investigate by writ- 
ing for my 64-page 
free booklet, ‘‘ How to 
Learn Piano or Or- 
gan.’ 

My way of teach- 
ing piano or organ is 
entirely different from 
all others. Out of 
every four hours of 
study, one hour is 
spent entirely away 
from the 
learni something 
about Harmony and 
The Laws of Music. 
This is an awful shock 
to most teachers of 
the ‘‘old school,’ 
who still think that 
learning piano is sole- 
ly a_ problem of 
‘finger gymnastics,” 
When you do go to 
the k you ac- 
compilis! twice as much, 
because you understand 
what you are doing. 


Within four I 


use every 
possible help— 
many of which are en- 
tirely unknown to the 
average teacher. My 
etented invention, the 
ONE, 
away _D culti 
that have troubled oa 
dents for generations. 
By its tise, Transposi- 
tion—usually a “‘night-mare”’ to 
acon easy and fascinating. With my fifth 
lesson I introduce another important and_ex- 
invention, QUINN-DEX. Quinn-Dex 
hand-operated mo 
es which enables you to see, rig 
your eyes, every movement of my hands at the 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory 
of Music 
Studio C3, Social Union B!dg., BOSTON, MASS. 


before - 


Teach You Piano 
In Quarter 


Usual Time 


DR. AT HIS PIANO—From ery — 
Schneider, exhibited at the St. Louis Ex. 


keyboard. You actually see the fingers move. 
Instead of having to teacher's 
finger movements from RY—which 
cannot be always the cor- 
rect models before oo very minute of 
ractice. The CO OROTON and QUINN- 
X save you months and years of w 
effort. They can be obtained only from me and 
like the not. else, anywhere, even remotely 
e them. 


pee is nothing better at any price. You may be 

in fat your progress is at all times in ac- 

pa with the best musical thought of the present 

— and this makes all the difference in the world. 
disti ed 


FREE BOOK COUPON: 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio C3 
Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


to me, without cost your free 
le ow to Piano an,’ 

of your Course and special Tedu 
Name 


Becker’s legs, compelling evening foot- 
baths, Mr. Becker chafed under the twen- | 
ty-minutes additional street-car ride, eat- 
ing his dinner by gaslight even in August. | 
The bed-making and her allotment of the | 

p-stairs work irked Lily, even though 
Georgia, the stepniece of Mrs. Schum’s 
old colored cook, came to help out once a 
week, and evenings the little house could 
seem very still and untenanted. 

But after the arrival of the mahogany- 
and-velour parlor-set, the music-cabinet, 


and the hanging of crispy lace curtains, 


9 
a OR THE NATION’S ANS, 


—assure well-planned, artis- 
tic, comfortable homes. 
Keith's Magazine, for 20 years 
@ leading authority on home. 
ie} building, full of helpful ideas, 
a copy at news-stands. 
3 plan books (your choice from 
Big $2 Offer ten) bungalows, cottages, and 
2-story houses—in frame, stucco and brick, and 8 home- 
building numbers af Keith’s—$2 (personal check $2.10). 
Or, entire set of 10 plan books (320 plans) and 12 
Home-building numbers of Keith’s—$4. 
Keith Corporation, 338 Abbay Bidg., Minneapolis 


I won World’s First Prize for best course 


in Penmanship. Under my guidance you can 


Am 


WOMEN AGENTS WANTED Make splendid 


come selling beautiful dress goods, fabri etc., 
attractive samples. There’s an order home. 
Work easy, profits large. Season now at height. Details free. 


NATIONAL DRESS GOODS CO., 26 Beach St., N. ¥. 
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scientific teaching. For the students of moderate 
ies ‘ means, this method of studying is far superior 
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Wife? Aseasy touse as tosay Um Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


destroys all body odors 


A faint body odor which you would never discern 
on your own person might be noticeable to others. 

The way to make sure that you are free from odors 
is to use “‘Mum’’—the snow-white cream which 
fy gently neutralizes odors from perspiration or other 
sources as they occur. Harmless to skin or clothing. 


25c at drug and department stores, or from us postpaid on receipt of price. 


Depilatory 


is used by modish women who realize that to be com- 
pletely at ease in a sheer waist or decollette gown, 
their arms and underarms must be perfectly smooth 
and free from hair. Evans’s Depilatory does its 


work quickly and gently—does not irritate skin. ray = 
Complete outfit 75 at drug and department stores, or from us by mail on “Re 
receipt of price. |= 


George B Evans 1109 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 


“Bayer package.” Be sure the “Bayer 
Cross” is on package and on tablets. 
Then you are getting the genuine Aspirin 
prescribed by physicians for over eigh- 
teen years. 


The “Bayer Cross” on Aspirin tablets 
has the same meaning as 14 Karat on 
gold. Both mean Genuine! 

“Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” should be 
taken according to the directions in each 
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\ 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirin is the .rade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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‘| Lily standing on the ladder, her mother 


steadying from below, and finally the lay- 
ing of a well-padded strip of stair-carpet to 
eat in the hollow noises of new tenancy, the 
house began to settle, so to speak. 
Something latent, something congenital, 
even malignant, however, had developed in 
Mrs. Becker. She took a fierce kind of 
joy, not untinged with the mongrel emotion 
of self-pity, in scrubbingon hands and knees 
| the entire flight of back stairs at the black 
six-o’-clock hour of wintry mornings, her 


voice tickling up like a feather duster to - 


Lily’s reluctantly awakening senses. 

“Lil-ly, get up! I’ve done a day’s work 
already. If I was a girl, I wouldn’t want 
to sleep while my mother slaves.”’ 

But let Lily so much as venture down 
| into the wintry gaslight of the bacon- 
| fragrant kitchen, proffering her drowsy aid, 
her mother, still in the key of termagancy, 
would command: 

“Go right back to bed, Lily! You want 
to catch your death of cold?” 

“But, mamma, you fuss so. I’d rather 
help than—listen. Here, let me stir the 
oatmeal.”’ 

“Go back to bed, I say! I don’t intend 
to have you spoil your hands with kit- 
chen work. Maybe some day your father 
will feel in a position to give his wife a 
permanent servant-girl like any other 
woman has.” 

“Mamma, he’s always begging you to 
get one.” 

“T know; talk is cheap. Lily, stop that 
stirring and go back to bed. I'll bring up 
your breakfast after a while. fix your 
sandwiches for the sewing circle this after- 
noon.” 

“Oh, mamma, I just hate that circle! I 
wish to goodness you would let me resign.” 

“T have a grateful daughter, I have! 
Any other child with your advantages 
would think she had heaven on earth.” 

“T hate it, I tell you. Flora and Snow 

' and all those girls with nothing on their 
| brains except fellows and fancy work make 


| me positively sick.” 


“T notice Flora had enough brains to 
become engaged to a fine young fellow 
with prospects like Vincent Bankhead.” 

“Every time I sit down at that circle, 
I think I’m going to scream. I just can’t 
rake up enthusiasm over French knots, I 
hate it!” 

Regarding her daughter through the 
bluish aroma of bacon in the frying, her 
early-morning coiffure and wrapper not 
lenient with her, a bitterness pulled at the 
lips of Mrs. Becker. 

“That settles it. I’m going to have a 
talk with your father this morning.” 

“Oh, mamma, please don’t begin a 
scene.” 

“Ben, are you ready for breakfast?” 

“Coming, Carrie; don’t get excited!” 

“‘Don’t get excited!’ I think your father 
would ram that down my throat if this 
house was tumbling round _ our heads.” 

It was true that Mr. Becker’s imper- 
turbability encased him like a kindly coat- 
ing of tallow. His daily and peremptory 
call to breakfast brought him down only 
after the last satisfactory application 0 
whisk-,tooth-,hand-, shoe-,bath-,and_hair- 
brush, his invariable white-linen string tie 
| adjusted to a nicety, his neat gray business 
suit buttoned over a gradual embonpoint. 

“Well, little woman! Good-morning, 
daughter!” 


“Ben, I’m at my row’s end with Lily. 
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MAKE ONE HOMELY 


LITTLE roughness, a little shine, a 

little cloudiness of skin, and one’s 

looks are gone! It is so easy, too, to let 

your skin acquire these bad little traits unless 
you know just how to avoid them. 

Wind and cold whip the moisture out of 

your skin—leave it dry and tense. Then 


follow roughening and chapping. Skin spe- 
cialists say that one can protect the skin by 
applying a softening and soothing cream al- 
ways before venturing out. Never omit this. 


Of course, you can’t apply a co/d cream 
before going out. It makes your face too oily, 


A touch of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
before going to a dance gives your skin 
new transparency 


Lightly touch your face and hands 
with Pond’s Vanishing Cream, which 
is made precisely for this daytime and 
evening use. This leaves your face 
smooth and protects it from the weather. 
Do this every time you go out. 

Does the powder keep coming off 
your face, leaving you all shiny and em- 
barrassed ? 

Before you powder, take a bit of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream and rubit lightly into the 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


. It is so easy to let your skin acquire bad traits " is 


skin, At once it disappears, leaving your 
skin softened. Now powder as usual and 


don’t think of it again. The powder will 


stay on two or three times as long as. ever 
before. There is not a bit of oil in Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream, so it cannot reappear 
in a miserable glisten. 

When your face is tense from a long, 
hard day, yet you want to “‘look beauti- 
ful,’” remember that the cool, fragrant 
touch of Pond’s Vanishing Cream smoothed 
over the face and neck, will instantly bring 
it new freshness. Do this before you go 


toa dance. 


Beware of allowing your skin to cloud 
up and lose its clearness. When this hap- 
pens, it is because minute particles of dust 
have worked their way too deep into the 
pores to be removed by ordinary bathing. 
It takes a cold cream with a good oil base 
to remove this deeply lodged dust. 


Before you go to bed and whenever you 
nave been especially exposed to dust, rub 
Pond’s Cold Cream into the pores of the 
skin. Then wipe it off with a soft cloth. You 
will say, ‘‘How cou/d so much dust have 
gotten into my pores!’’ Do this regularly 
and you will be rewarded by a clear, fresh 
skin. 


One little bedtime 
duty that no wise 
evoman forgets is the 
cleansing with Pond’s 
Cold Cream 


you can make your complexion 


Even though you are tired, 
especially lovely at a moment's 
notice 


Why there are two kinds of creaam— 
one without anoil base and one with it 


Every skin needs two creams. Do not 
forget that the cream which you use for day- 
time and evening is especially made with- 
out oil so that it cannot reappear in a shine. 
This is Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It 
has no oil and cannot make your face 
shiny even fora moment. It is based on 
an ingredient which is prescribed by 
world famous physicians for its softening 
effect. Use it for protection ‘from cold, 
for a powder foundation, for freshening 
the skin at a moment’s notice. 


But for cleaning the skin and for mas- 
sage it is the cream with an o// base which 
you need—-Pond’s Co/d Cream. Use it 
nightly before retiring, and whenever you 
have been exposed to dust and dirt, 

Neither cream will encourage the growth 
of hair on the face. 

When you go down town, stop at 
the drug store or at any department 
store and buy a jar or a tube of each 
cream. You need never again fear the 
little flaws that ruin one’s appearance. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO.,137Z Hudson St., New York 
Please send me, free, the items checked : 
A free sample of Pond’s Vanising Cream 
A free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 


Instead of the free samples, I desire the larger samples 
checked below, for which I enclose the required amount: 


a, A Sc sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
[2] A 5c sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 
Name 
Street 


PONDS 
Cold Ceam & 


Vanishing Ceam 


One with an oil base and one without any oil 
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ARE CREATED FOR YOUNG MEN 


INSURED PROTECTED | 
BY AGOLD BOND CER: | - 
TIFICATE YGUARANTEE 


~ 


Wonderiul, New, Easy, Scientific System. 
Boyd Syllabic. 100 to 150 words a minute in 30 days guaranteed: 
No “‘shading,” no “‘word-signs”’ Dictation first week. Typewrit- 
ing Free. Send toda 
Chicago Home Study Schools, 


for Schools, $02 Money-Back Guarantee. 


Reaper Block, Chicago, Ill. 


AGEN 


$40— $100 per week. 
Sign Letters for store and office windows. 
Anyone can put them on. Big demand 
everywhere. Liberal offer to general 
agents. MET. C LE co. 
433C North Clark Chicago 


Something has got to be done, or I can’t 
stand it.” 

He sat down, an immediate tiredness 
out in his face, adjusting his napkin by 
the patent fasteners. 


“Now, Carrie, have you and Lily been 


quarreling again? Doesn’t it seem too 
bad, Lily, that you and your mother can- 
not get on without these disturbances? 
Your mother may have her peculiarities, 
but she means well.” 

A ready wave of red self-commiseration 
dashed itself across Mrs. Becker’s face. 

“*T can’t stand it, Ben! I don’t know 
what she wants. Maybe you can please 
her. Ican’t. Everything I do is wrong.” 

In her little blue-gingham morning dress, 
out of which her neck flowered white and 
ever beautiful of nape, Lily crumbled up 
her biscuit, eyes miserably down, the red- 
hot pricklings which invariably accom- 
panied these scenes flashing over her, and a 
crowding in her throat as if she must tear it 
open for language to make them under- 
stand, 

‘‘Talk to your father, now. Tell him 
some of the things you hound me with.” 

“Lily, what seems to be the trouble?’ 

“T—I don’t know. Mamma gets so excit - 
ed right-away. I just happened to men- 
tion that—I don’t know what to do with 
myself.’’ 

“Do with yourself? Help me in the 
house. I can give you enough to do with 
yourself. I don’t get lonesome.” 

“Carrie, now, don’t holler.’’ 

“That’s the way she is, papa. She gets 
excited and hollers at me because I can’t 
get interested in sewing clubs and house- 
work.’’ 

“Tt’s because you’ve got it too good that 
you’re not satisfied. That Flora Kemble, 
that never has a decent thing to wear, gets 
engaged to a——” 

“Now, Carrie, that’s no way to talk.” 

“Mamma alw. ays makes me feel un- 
comfortable because I’m not married yet.” 

“Now do you believe what I go through 
with, Ben?” 

‘*You haven’t any faith in me, but— 
somewhere—destiny, or whatever you want 
to call it, has a job waiting for me.” 

“That’s too poetical for me to keep up 
with. Thank goodness, I’m a plain woman 
who knows her place in life!” 

“Exactly, mamma. It isn’t that I con- 
sider myself above Flora’s party to-mor- 
row night—it’s not my place. I don’t 
belong there. I hate it, I tell you.” 

“You hear that, Ben? That’s the 
thanks I get. You know the way I’ve 
tried to make this little home one a child 
could be proud of. Take the time that 
fine young Bryant fellow came to call. 
Why, that little parlor of ours was fit for a 
princess. His knuckles didn’t suit her! 
They cracked, she said. I’ve heard of lots 
of excuses for not taking to boys, but that 
beats all. Three girls out of the sewing 
club already married, and Flora engaged 
to that well-to-do Bankhead boy, and mine 
holds herself above them all.” 

“Your mother isn’t all wrong, Lily.” 

“T’ve run my legs off for the white or- 
gandy so Katy Stutz could make it up for 
Flora’s engagement-party to-morrow night. 
Does she appreciate it? 
is the kind of appreciation I get.” 

“T’d rather stay home,mamma,and prac- 
tise my singing or read—anything—— ” 

“You'll sing there. Mrs. Kemble has 
it all fixed for Flora to call on you just 


Oh, yes; long face” 
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Lift Corns out 
e 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 


@ few cents at drug stores anywhere. 
The Edward Wesicy Co., Cincinnati, O, 


Sanitary 


Hair 


The Pleasing Habit of 
Underarm Cleanliness 


El-Rado is a sanitary lotion that simply washes 
the hair off by dissolving it—leaving the underarms 
soft, smooth and dainty. It enables you to wear 
chiffon sleeves without any dress shields and enjo 
delightful sensation of comfort and cleanliness. oe 
tirely harmless no matter where applied—face, arms 
or limbs. Users of powdered hair removers and 
will find an occas‘onal use of El-Rado 

ood for the skin. 
sk{for ‘‘El-Rado”’ hair remover at any toilet 
counter. Two sizes, 60c and $1.00. Money- 
guarantee. 
Orders filled direct on receipt of . 
stamps tf dealer cannot suppty you 


PILGRIM MFG. Dept. 112 E. 19th St., NewYork 
Address, The Arthur Sales Co. ,Dept. 
1 Adelaide Street East, Toronto. 


Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 

BY training at home through 
our correspondence course. 

Age 19 to 60. 


= 
5 


afew weeks. 

Two wonths’ trial with money ree 
funded If student discontinnes. 

nd today for catalog and sample lessons 


School of Nursing 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


The 
387 Main Street 


editors. 
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before the refreshments. If you begin to 

pout about this party, Lily, I—-—” 

“Oh,” cried Lily, turning her face away 
to hide the embitterment of lip and still 
crumbling up her biscuit, , ‘don’t worry! 
I’m going if—if it kills me.’ 

Suddenly Mrs. Becke's face quivered 
ominously, the impending storm-cloud 
bursting 

oT = I was dead! What doI get out 
of it? Struggle and sacrifice—and all for 
an ungrateful daughter that isn’t happy 
in her home.” 

“It isn’t that. Just let me be—myself. 

“Then what is yourself? For God’s 
sake, tell us what! Anything to end this 
state of affairs.” 

“I’m suffocating here. Let me make 
something of myself.” 

“Listen to her, Ben. ‘Make some- 
thing.’ Her stories come back from the 
editors. Her teacher keeps telling me her 
voice isn’t ready yet. Miss Lee says her 
piano technique is lazy—— ” 

let me_ travel—college—any- 
“She thinks we’re millionaires, Ben.” 
“Lily, Lily, what is the young genera- 

tion coming to?” 

“T wish I was dead—dead!”’ cried Mrs. 
Becker, beating at the table until the dishes 
shivered. Danger-lights sprang out in 
little green signals round about the flan- 
ges of her nose. She was mounting to hys- 
teria. 

“Lily, aren’t you ashamed to torture 
your mother like this?” cried Mr. Becker, 
his voice shot through with what, for him, 
amounted to a pistol-report. ‘‘Comfort 
your mother. Apologize at once!” 

“Mamma, I’m sorry. Iam, dear.” 

“You would think we were plotting 
against her.” 

“Now, now, Carrie, Lily doesn’t mean 
allshe says.” 

“But she eats my life out.” 

“She wants to please us—don’t you, 
Lily?” 

“Y-yes, papa.” 

“Now let us see if things can’t run 
smoother in our little home, eh, Lily? 
We'll wall try and do each his part, eh, 
Lily?” 

“Y-yes, papa.” 

“Tt’s late!” cried Mrs. Becker suddenly, 
on the single gong of half after seven and 
ever quick and kaleidoscopic of mood. 
“Katy Stutz will be here any minute. 
That’s her now. It must be eight o’clock. 
Run up-stairs, Lily, and take the top off 
the sewing-machine and lay out the white 
organdy. Quick, Lily; I want you to 
have it without fail for to-morrow night.” 


IX 


Ir was at this controversial gathering 
of young people at the home of Flora Kem- 
ble that Lily met for the first time Albert 
Penny. 

Albert Penny, at this time, was second 
assistant buyer for Slocum-Hines, and, 
at the instance of his friend Vincent Bank- 
head somewhat reluctantly present. 


@ “Al, what are you doing to-night?” 


“Oh, about the same old thing. Take 
astroll and turn in, I guess. Why?” 

“There is a little gathering up at the 
Kembles’ to-night. Thought maybe you’d 
like to meet the girl. Nothing formal— 
just a few of the girls and boys over to 
celebrate.” 
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suy DIAMONDS 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


For over 43 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our — to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or 


prospective diamond purchaser. 


han your money will be returned 
at once without a quibble. 

carat ur price di- 
$145.00 to you $145.00 


Men’s Green Gold 
Diamond Ring $280.00 
Fine blue white perfectly 


fectly cut diamonds 
set on sides of the cut diamond, embedded 
in solid platinum. Ring 
is handsomely hand-car- 
ved in Grecian design. 


ved and pierced. 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
$31. 1% car 


Ycarat $31.00 ats . $217.00 
Sgcarat 50.00 2carats . 530.00 
carat 73.00 3ecarats 795.00 

oney refunded if these diamonds can be pur- 


chased elsewhere for less than one-third more. 
WE REFER YOU TO ANY BANK LN BOSTON 
If desired, rings will be sent, 
to your bank or any Express 
Co., with privilege of ex- 
amination. Our diamond 
guarantee for full value 
for all time goes with 


sizes, prices and qual- 
ities, $15 to $20,000, Bt 
is considered an au-“S 
thority. 


JASON WEILER & SON 


369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies; Amsterdam and Paris 


Tike Out Tickle 


Refresh the mouth; sweeten 
the breath; clear the head; soothe 
the throat. 

No coloring; no narcotics 


LUDENS 


‘MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 


“T’m not much on that kind of thing, 
Bankhead. You'd better count me out.” 

“Come along. Want to show you the 
kind of girl I’ve picked.” 

“Ask me out some night to a quiet little 
supper, Bankhead. I feel a cold coming 
on.’ 


“Quiet little supper, nothing! That’s 
your trouble now—too much quiet. Nice 
people, her folks. It’ll do you good.” 

And so it came that, when the folding 
doors between the Kemble dining-room 
and parlor were thrown open, Lily Becker, 
still flushed from a self-accompanied rendi- 
tion of ‘Angels’ Serenade” and an encore, 
“Jocelyn,” and Albert Penny, in a neat 
business suit and plaid four-in-hand, found 
themselves side by side, spread napkin and 
dish of ice-cream on each their laps, gay 
little bubbles of conversation that were 
constantly exploding into laughter floating 
up from off the gathering. 

“Miss Becker, we certainly did enjoy 
your solo.” 

Lily was still warm from the effort, the 
tingling nervousness of the moment not 
- died down, and she was eager and grate- 

ul. 

“Oh, Mr. Penny, did you really? 
so afraid I flatted there at the end.” 

“T had to laugh the way they broke in 
with clapping before you were finished. 
I knew you weren’t done.” 

“Oh, then you’re musical, too?” 

‘No; but I could see there was one more 
page you hadn’t turned.” 

“ Oh if ” 


I was 


“My, but you can gohigh! Likea regu- 
lar opera singer.” 

“Oh, if I thought you meant that! It’s 
my ambition to sing—real big opera.” 

“Tt certainly was a pretty song,” Albert 
Penny applauded; “not so much the song 
as the way you sang it. I could under- 
stand every word.” 

“If only my parents could hear you say 
that! Yousee, they don’t approve. They 
think it’s all right for a girl to have a par- 
lor-voice, but it must stop right there; 
otherwise, it becomes a liability instead of 
an asset.” 

At this little conceit of speech, he turned 
delighted eyes upon her. 

“Why, you’re a regular little business 
woman!”’ he cried. 

“Ves,” she sighed out at him through a 
smile; ‘I took the commercial course at 
high.” 

Inhibitions induce callosities, and Albert 
Penny’s inhibitions, encased within the 
shell of himself, were ascatalogic as Homer’s 
list of ships. First, like Tithonus, he had 
no youth. Persiflage, which he secretly 
envied in others, on his own lips went off 
like damp fireworks. He loved order, and 
his mind easily took in statistics. He had 
invented a wire kind of dish for utilizing the 
left-over blobs of soap. He never received 
so much as a street-car transfer without 
reading its entire face-contents. In seven 
years, he had not availed himself of the an- 
nual two weeks’ vacation offered him by his 
firm, and, conspire as he would against it, 
Sunday continued to represent to him a 
hebdomadal vacuity of morning paper, 
afternoon nap and walk, unsatisfactory 
cold supper, and early to bed. His very 
capacity for monotony seemed to engender 
it. He could sit in Forest Park the whole 
of a Sunday afternoon, poring over a chance 
railroad time-table picked upon the bench, 
paring his straight, clean finger nails with 
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a penknife, watching the carriages go by 
or sit beside the lake watching the skiffs 
glide about at twenty-five cents the hour, 
and finally, hat-brim down over his eyes, 
doze until twilight seeped damply into his j 
consciousness. 

This same unsensitiveness to routine had 
enhanced his value with Slocum-Hines 
from delivery-boy at fifteen to second assis- 
tant buyer at twenty-five, an amenability, 
however, that threatened in time to pau- 
perize him thoroughly of any capacity for 
play. Under the well-meant banterings of 
friends, he became conscious of it, but to 
cast it off was to cast off the thing he was. 
He tried to learn to recreate and took 
Saturday-evening street-car rides to Forest 
Park Highlands and joined a bowling club. 
He paid ten dollars in advance for a course 
of six dancing-lessons, too, and only took 
four of them. 

There had never been a woman, a per- 
fume, or a regret in his life. In the period 
of ten years since his migration from the 
paternal farm ten miles outside of Sparta, 
Missouri, he had worked for one firm, 
boarded with one landlady, and eaten about 
three thousand quick lunches in the Old 
Vienna Bakery at Fourth and St. Charles 
Streets. To further account for the state 
of existing hiatus in Mr. Penny’s scheme of 
things would be tautology. 

A short femur-line gave him an entirely 
false appearance of stockiness. On the 
contrary, he stood a full five feet ten, was 
thewed with fine compactness, and solid 
with clean living and clean with solid liv- 
ing. Even the fiber of his remarkably fine 
hair was strong. It was the brilliant honey- 
color of full moonshine, lay off his brow 
but not down, lending him a look of distinc- 
tion to which he was hardly entitled. 

He regarded Lily with a furtiveness 
prompted solely by a desire not to appear 
audacious. Her softly rising throat, just 
recovering its normal beat, reminded him of 
the sweet agitation of pigeons in the park. 
He was close enough to be conscious of an 
amazing impulse on his part to reach over 
and touch the soft white flesh above the 
cove of her elbow. A little blue thread of 
a vein showed there, maddeningly. A 
sense of inner pounding suffocated him. 
He felt as if he had suddenly stepped into 
a bath of charged waters, little explosions 
all over the surface of him. Then anumb- 
ness so that, when he placed his tongue to 
the roof of his mouth, it was insensate, and, 
somewhat frightened, he pinched the back 
of his hand, relieved by the stab of pain. 

“Do you dance, Mr. Penny?” 

“Me? I—no. I guess I’m what you 
would call ‘temperance’ when it comes to 
frolics.” 

A little clearing had been made in the 
parlor, a music-box pricking out the “Blue 
Danube.” From the dining-room, they sat 
regarding the three or four couples, Lily 
marking time with the toe of her white- 
kid slipper. The elixir of the dance could 
rush to her head like wine, but she was not 
sought after as a partner, due to her reserve 
against a too locked embrace and a curious 
tendency to lead. 

“To me, dancing is poetry as written b 
the feet.” 

He relieved her of her napkin and ice- 
cream dish, eager for suitable reply to this 
sirupy observation. 

“Speaking of feet, have you seen the 
show at Forest Park Highlands this week?” 

“No. 
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dy “Well, really remarkable. There is an 
is | armless fellow there who eats and juggles, 
iT, | even writes, with his toes.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Sometime, if you would honor me by— 
by accompanying—I—Miss—Becker—did 
id | TI understand the name to be? I wonder if 
és by any chance you are related to Ben 
S- | Becker?” 

y; She turned upon him with the immemo- 
u- | rial sense of a point about to be scored, 
or | her eyes full of relish. 

of “Why, I think I’m slightly related, Mr. 
to | Penny. He happens to be my father.” 
S. He whacked his thigh. 

ok “You don’t tell me! Why, I’ve bought 
st | rope and twine from your father for three 
b. years. A mighty fine gentleman, there! 
s¢ | Well, well; this is a small world, after all.” 
k She noticed his large, protuberant Adam’s 
apple throbbing with the accelerando of 
T- | pleasure, and a thaw set in between them. 
d } He let his arm drape over the back of her 
1€ | chair, a stolen sense of her nearness dizzy- 
4, | inghim. Hewaslikea man witha sudden- 
n; ly developed new sense, which he could not 
It | tickle enough. 

id ““Well, well,” he said; “well, well, well!” 
And she sighed out again through her smile 
t€ {that he could fall so short of what he looked 
of tobe. 

“T used to say, when I was a little girl, 
ly | Mr. Penny, that I wished my father were 
ina more romantic business than rope and 
Ss | twine. I wanted him to be a florist or a 
id | wood-carver or a music publisher or some of 
v- | the perfectly silly things that girls get into 


| their heads.” 

iS “T always say of myself that I must have 
been born with a wooden spoon in my 

c- | mouth. Took to hardware from the very | § —_—__—— 

start. Left my stepfather’s farm and gen- 

eral store at fifteen and made a bee-line for | 

the hardware business before I hardly knew RY, Bonds, Old Gold (Broken oF not), Watches, Crowns, 

S| what hardware meant. I suppose Tl al and prompt. Goods returned at my expense if my offer 

f | die with my nose to one of those very grind- | 
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When you are dressing for the day, 
there is a certain amount of pleasure in pulling ‘ 
on a pair of “Best Knit” hose. It gives you a feeling 
of satisfaction—a good start for the day. 

“Best Knit” Hosiery is a great favorite among men who are par- 


ticular as to the quality of their hose. Knit from the finest 
materials. Like tailor made they're knit to fit and fit perfectly. 


Obtainable in a full range of colors i lar weights and 
Silk, silk lise, silk plated, cashmere, silk and wool and ile. 
sizes, 


Milweskes Hosiery rod Milwaukee, Wis. not, write us direct. 


64 BREEDS Most Profitable chick- 
ens, ducks, geese and tur- 
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Fowls, eggs, incubators at low _—— Amer- 
ica’s greatest y farm. 27th year. Val- 
uable new 108 page ik and catalog free. 


R.F. NEUBERT CO., Box 865, Mankato, Minn. 
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stones we carry in stock and be buried with Bena tse a 


k 
. one of those wooden spoons in my mouth. 


Although I always say, no burial for mine. di ‘adoors \ 
1¢ | Burn me up—cremate me when I’m fin- yf Or out 


of | ished here.” 

A “Papa is that way, too, about his busi- 

a. ness. Tied up in twine, I tell him.” 

‘0 “Just ask your father if he knows Al- 

aS bert Penny, Miss Becker.” 

D- At eleven o’clock, the first guest rose to 

10 | go, Lily following immediate suit. Watches, 

d, His state of eagerness rose redly to his pon 

ears. sent for your ~ 

n. “Will you permit me to escort you home, You P py 
Miss Becker?” Fon nee the article, If Dot 

“Why, yes; if it won’t upset Flora’s plans Ser etter you 

I only live two blocks over on cannot he 

aT wind through the woods ; as $2 Monthly 

at b 1 ords too $s range room may mean the same gomething share 

0 be nis. kind of a cough. Stave it vou tn During 

y They walked home through quiet streets off with Dean’s Mentholated See the BARGAIN CLUSTER 

© that smelled sweetly and moistly of April. Cough Drops, Get them and, Only 

He was careful of her at anywhere, garnet be 
crossings, his tingling fingers closing over Dean . Company of persons who wee? our 

the roundest part of her the VALUES. 

1S of her shining through to the fabric of her Binding Gugrantes 


eider-down-bordered cape, lending it a 
Pvibrant, living quality that thrilled him. 
“T certainly have enjoyed a perfect 
evening, Miss Becker.” 
| The magic 9f youth and April stole out 

of the citified night upon her. MENTHOLATED 
r “See,” she cried, her arm darting out CouGcH 
of her cape, “that’s Tauris up there! I 
can alway tell him. He’s green. See 
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how he glitters to-night! Sometimes I 
feel sorry for Tauris. It’s as if his little 
emerald soul is bursting to twinkle itself 
out of the monotony of all the white ones. 
That’s what they were at the party to- 
night,—all white. All of a color.” 

“Except you.” 

“Oh! Do you know the names of the 
stars, Mr. Penny?” 

“T know the Dipper. It’s our trade- 
mark, you know. - That’s how I happened 
to work out our nest of aluminum dippers. 
Wonder if you would permit me to bring 
you out a set of those dippers, Miss Becker. 
All sizes fitted into one another. Just a 
little kitchen novelty you might enjoy.” 

They were at the front steps now, the 
hall light flickering out over them. 

“J just certainly have enjoyed this eve- 
ning, Miss Becker.” 

“Nice of you to put it that way, Mr. 
Penny,” she said, trying to appear uncon- 
scious of the unmistakable suns in his eyes. 

“J—I’m not much of a fellow for this 
kind of a thing, but I see I’ve been making 
a mistake. A fellow like myself ought to 
getabout more. But most of the er—er— 
young ladies—I have met, if youwill pardon 
my saying it, haven’t been the sensible 
kind like yourself that a fellow could sit 
down and have a talk with.” 

“T’m not very congenial either, Mr. 
Penny, with the boys and girls I am thrown 
with. Flora’s all right, and Vincent, but 
I’d rather stay at home with my music or 
a good book than waste my time with social 
life—to-night, for instance. I just ache 
sometimes for something better. ” 

“Well, well,” he said; “we certainly 
agree ina lot of ways. I thought I was the 
only home body.” 

She was inside the door now, bare arm 
escaping the cape and out toward him. 

“‘Good-night, Miss Becker; I—I hope 
I may be permitted to bring over those 
dippers some evening.” 

““Why—er—yes; thank you.” 

‘“‘Good-night. ” 

Turning out the hall light, Lily felt her 
way carefully up-stairs to save creaks. 

“Lily, that you?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“Tear your dress?” 


“Turn out the hall light?” 
“Ves, ” 


“Tight? Wait—I’m getting up.” 

“Never mind.” 

But during the process of Lily’s un- 
dressing, huddled on the bed-edge, arms 
hugging herself, Mrs. Becker held mid- 


night commune. 


was there?” 

“Oh, the usual crowd.” 
“Refreshments?” 

“The usual. ” 

“‘ Anybody admire your dress? ” 
“ No 


“Don’t tell me too much, Lily; I might 
enjoy hearing it.” 

“But mamma, won’t it keep until to- 
morrow? I’m sleepy now, dear.” 

brought you hbome—Roy?” 

“A Mr. Penny.” 

“Who? I thought you said only th 
old crowd was there. It’s like pulling 
teeth to get a word out of you.” 

“A friend of Vincent’s. 
Slocum-Hines.” 

“Seems to me I’ve heard your father 
mention that name. Penny—-familiar. Is 
he nice?” 
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Lily shuddered into a yawn. In the 
long drop of night-dress from shoulder to 
peeping toes, her hair cascading straight 
but full of electric fluff to her waist, she was 
as vibrant and as eupeptic as Diana and 
as aloof from desire. 

“Yes; he’s nice enough.” 

“Penny—certainly—familiar. ” 

“Tf you like him.” 

“What?” 

“I say he’s nice enough if you like his 
ind 


“Well, Miss Fastidious, I wish I knew 
who your kind is.” 

“T wish I did too, mamma.” 

Suddenly Mrs. Becker leaned to the door, 
her voice lifted. : 

“B en! 

“Oh, mamma, he’s asleep.”’ 

“Oh, Ben!” 

“Mamma, how can you?” 

“Y—-yes, Carrie.” 

“TIsn’t that assistant buyer down at 


some orders in your way, named Penny?” 

“Yes, Carrie; but come back to bed.” 

“T knew it! He’s one of the coming 
young men at Slocum-Hines. Vincent 
Bankhead swears by him. He throws 
some fine orders in your papa’s way. I 
knew the name had a ring. Lily, did he 
ask to—call?’’ 

“Yes—maybe—sometime.” 

Then Mrs. Becker, full of small eager 
ways, insisted upon tucking her daughter 
into bed, patting the light coverlet well up 
under her chin, and opening the windows. 

“Good-night, baby,” she said, giving 
ge covers a final pat. ‘Sleep tight and 
don’t get up for breakfast. 

it up to you.” 

But contrary to the blandishment, Lily 
lay awake, open-eyed for quite a round 
hour after her mother’s voice, broken into 
occasionally by the patient but sleepy 
tones of her father, had died down. From 
her window she could see quite a patch of 
sky, finely powdered with stars, the Dipper 
pricked out boldly. 

For some reason, regarding it, a layer of 
tears formed over her eyes and dried over 
her hot stare. 


I want to bring 


Ix 


On the fourth of the following July, Lily 
Becker and Albert Penny were married. 

The day dawned one of those imper- 
turbable blues that hang over the latitude 
of the country like a hot wet blanket steam- 
ing down. The corn-belt shriveled of 
thirst. ‘The automobile had not yet bitten 
so deeply into the country roads, but cven 
alight horse and buggy traveled in a whirli- 
gig of its own dust. St. Louis lay stark as 
if riveted there by the Cyclopean eye of the 
sun. For twenty-four hours, the weather- 
vanes of the great Middle West stood 
stock-still while July came in like a lion. 
The city slept in strange improvised beds 
drawn up beside windows or made up on 
floors, and woke enervated and damp at 
the back of the neck. 

Throughout the Becker household, how- 

t, the morning moved with a whirl, the 

newly installed telephone lifting its shrill 
scream, delivery-wagons at the door, the 
horses panting under wet sponges and awn- 
ing-hats, Georgia white-eyed at the concur- 
tence of events. 

For the half-dozenth time that morning, 
Mrs. Becker suffered a little collapse, drop- 
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Come Back to Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


The Cloud is Due to Film 


When pearly teeth grow dingy 
they are coated with a film. 

There is on all teeth a slimy film, 
ever-present, ever-forming. It clings 
to teeth, gets between the teeth and 
stays. 

Brushing in the usual way does 

not end this film. That is why so 
many teeth discolor and decay. 
Most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. 
That film is what discolors—not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


Now We Combat It 


Dental science, after years of 
searching, has found a way to com- 


bat this film. Able authorities have 


proved this by many careful tests. 
Leading dentists all over America 
_ are now urging its adoption. 

For home use the method is em- 
bodied in a dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent. And all who ask are sent a 
ten-day test to show them what it 
does 


— on Pepsin 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albumi- 
nous matter. The object of Pepsodent is 
= dissolve it, then to constantly com- 

t it. 

A recent discovery makes this method 
possible. Pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 
But science has now found a _ harmless 
activating method. Now active pepsin can 
be constantly applied. 

Pepsodent is now doing for millions of. 
teeth what nothing else has done. We 
you to see what it does for your tooth. 
Compare it with the old-time and 
judge the results for yourself. 

The test is free. Make it for your sake 
and your children’s sake. Cut out the cou- 
pon now. 


PAT.OFF, @ 


Pepsaodén 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Druggists everywhere are supplied with large tubes 


Watch the Results 


For Ten Days 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the slimy film. See how the 
teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, Dept.13, 


1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Myl0years withacorn 


By a woman who typifies millions 


Blue-jay Acts 


A is a thin, soft, protecting ring 
which stops the pain by relieving the 
pressure. 

B is the B & B wax, centered on the 
corn to gently undermine it. 


C is rubber adhesive. It wraps 
around the toe and makes the plaster 
snug and comfortable. 


BAUER & BLACK, 


M Steril: ical Dressi: 


I had, like most women, two or 
three pet corns, which remained with 
me year after year. 

1 suppose that.one was ten years 
old. It had spoiled thousands of 
hours for me. 

Of course I pared and padded them, 


but the corns remained 


Then Somebody Told Me 


Then somebody told me of Blue- 
jay. I promised to get it, and did. 

I applied it to my oldest corn, and 
it never pained again, In two days 
I removed it, and the whole corn 
disappeared 

It was amazing—two days of utter 
comfort, then the corn was gone. 

That day I joined the millions who 
keep free from corns in this way. If 
a corn appears, I apply a Blue-jay 
promptly, and it goes. 

I’ve forgotten what corn aches were. 

I have told these facts so often 
that not a woman I know has corns. 
Now I gladly write them for this 
wider publication. 

Certainly corns are unnecessary. 
Paring and padding are needless. 
Harsh, mussy treatments are folly. 

When a corn can be ended by 
applying a Blue-jay, surely every- 
one should end them. And anyone 
who will can prove the facts tonight. 


Blue-jay 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


Stops Pain Instantly 
Ends Corns Completely 


Sold At All Druggists 
Chicago, New York, Toronto 


(980) 


Waxed Typewriter Ribbons 


d distinctive; wear longer, will not fill the type or 

"You save ‘by "bu: ring direct. Brice 3 for $1.50: 
teed to please or money etter 54c somes ‘OF 


Dept. 13, 
Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
1oOinscript ong including two 
$3.50. 


Wedding = 


C. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1007 “Chestest St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dresses, Coats, Suits, Skirts, 
aists and Corsets--specially designed 
for Mothers-to-be--sent absolutely jree. 
Largest Maternity | Specialists i in the world. Al 
appare! made by ourselves, Best mate! —, 
est prices. Sen af for yor jar book today to Dept. 


Lane Bryant NewYork 


Airs beta Style Book, picturing hund- 


Learn to Dance! 


Zou con learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step, 


ary s false teeth, 
For the Highest Prices flse teeth, 


jewelry, platinum, diamonds, ene old gold, silver, 
in any shape or amount. Cash by return mail. G Goods 
returned in 10 days if you’re not satisfied. 

Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., 224 Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, O 


COINS AND STAMPS 


Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Selling Catalogue 
of coins for sale free. Catalogue quoting ay 
paid for coins, = cents. — HESSLEL 

t St.. Boston, Mass. 
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ping down tothe kitchen chair or hall bench, 
fanning herself with the end of her apron, 
“I’m dead! Another day like this will 
finish me. Georgia, have you polished the 
door-bell? Those delivery-boys finger it 
up so. I’m wringing wet with perspira- 
tion. If only there isa breeze in the church 
to-night! Georgia, if that is Mr. Albert on 
the telephone, tell him Miss Lily isn’t go- 
ing to leave her room until noon. No; 
wait—I want to speak .to him myself. 
“Hello, Albert? Well, bridegroom, good- 
morning . . . What’s left of me is fine, 
am making her stay in her room, 
Poor child! She’s all nerves. . . Don't 
be late. I hate last-minute weddings 
Did you see the item in the Globe? . . . 
Yes; the name is spelled wrong, P-e-n-n-i-, 
but there’s quite afew lines. ‘In lieu ofa 
honeymoon,’ it goes on to say, ‘the young 
couple will go to housekeeping at once 
in their new home, 2640 Page Avenue, 
directly across from the parents of the 
bride.’ I’m sending over now to have 
al] the windows opened so it won’t bef s 
stuffy for you to-night. Wait until you 
see the presents, Albert, that came this 
morning. A check for five hundred dollars 
all the way from her uncle Buck in Alaska, 
That makes six hundred in checks. Three 
beautiful clocks, a dozen berry-spoons 
from my euchre club, and an invitation in 
poetry for her to become a member of the 
Friday Junior Matron Club. If I wasn't 
so rushed, I think I—I could just sit down} wasn’t 
and have a good cry. Albert, be carefulf her dat 
of those silk sleeve-garters I sent you for ing bac 
your wedding-shirt. Don’t adjust them§ ders. 


too tight, and you know how youcatch Lily, tl 
Don’t perspire and go in a draft. And “Ma 
and Albert, I see I have to remind youdf “Ye: 
little things the way Ido Ben. You menf “Ple 
with your heads so chock-full of business!”J|_ Her | 
(Very sotto voce.) ‘Send Lily flowen§ white n 
this afternoon. Lilies-of-the-valley anil “Nor 
white rosebuds. Remley’s on your cornet} one of 
is a good place. Tell them your mother-in-} “this w 
law is a good customer, and they’ll give you} “Bu 
alittlediscount. . . Yes; she’s upset,f it’s ter 
poor child! I was the same way. Myf I tell y 
mothei almost had to shove me into thf “My 
carriage. Well, Albert, call up againg “Car 
about noon. She’llbeup by then. “Car 
by—son.” Then Mrs. Becker hurried up§ terrible 


stairs, her white wrapper floating after. J let me 
In the bathroom, her husband leaned to} Lots of 
a mirror, nis jaw-line thrust to the cleavell the last 


of 2 razor. “M 
“T really envy you, Ben. Not eve Ben!” 
your daughter’s weddiag-day can distutf “Car 


you. For a cent I could cry my eyes out§ horses, 
It’s only excitement keeps me going. his fao 


—could—c-c-cry.” ing-gow 
“Now, now, little woman!” front rc 
She sat down on a hall chair regarding§ She | 

him through the open bathroom door.” groping 
“Has she said anything to you, Ben “Not 


since yesterday? It’s made me so upset.’ you’ve 
“Now, now, little woman, you 

make allowances for a young girl’s neti have sa 

vousness. ” It isn’t 
“T know, Ben; but it worries me so. Its fault. 


not natural for her to have crying-spell§ feeling 
like that one yesterday.” Ities, 
“Nonsense! I’m not so sure you were 5 ove! 
a red-eyed bride.” “Wh 
“My nervousness wasn’t anything lik it, It’s 
hers. She’ll make herself sick.” “No! 
“You mean you will.” If only 
“Have you heard her moving about night 
room yet?” waiting 
“No.” Was so 
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ench,} ‘Shall I knock?” 
Dron. “No, Carrie; now, let the child alone this 
3 Will | morning.” 

“T never knew her to stay in bed so long. 
er it It’s after eleven, and the hair-dresser comt 
pira-} ing at twelve. It will seem funny—won’- 
wurch it, Ben?—her—little room empty to-night.” 
ttonf “Now, now, no water-works. What if 
t go-f she was moving away to anothei city in- 

No;} stead of just settling down across the street? 
yself.} You worked this thing your way, and even 
s00d-f now you don’t feel satisfied.” 

fine} “I do feel satisfied, Ben; but I want her 
oom.} tobe, too.” - 

Jon't} “Now, little woman, mark my word: 
lings} Lily feels that she is doing this thing in 

- «| more or less of a spirit of sacrifice to our 
n-i,} pleasure, but inside of a week she’ll be as 
| ofa} busy and happy a little housekeeper as her 


oung} mother.” 
once} “Is that her calling?” 
enue} “Yes; go to her, Carrie,” 


| the} Out in the little upper square of hall- 
have} way, Lily appeared suddenly, her hair |, 
t be} still down in the beautiful way she let it 
you} toss about her in sleep and her body boldly 
this} outlined in a Japanese kimono she held 
olla} tightly about her. 
aska,j “Mamma, will you and papa please 
Three} come to my room? 1 want to talk to you.” 
oonsf Your father is shaving, Lily. Can’t 
oning you talk to us out here? How is our girl 
f thef on her wedding-day? Frightened? You're 
asn't§ me all over again. Ask your father if I 
Jownf wasn’t as pale as you are.” She kissed 
refulf her daughter on lips that were cold, brush- 
u forf ing back the shower of hair from her shoul- 
them§ ders. “You ought to see the presents, 
Lily, that’ just” 
nd “Mamma—papa—you must listen.” 
oudf “Yes, Lily.” 
meng “Please won’t you let me off? Please!” 
ess!"}_ Her father regarded her from behind the 
wets} white mud of lather, his eyes darkening up. 
andj “Now, now, sweetheart,” he said, using 
ormnetf one of his rarest words of endearment; 
r-in-} “this won’t do at all.” 
eyol) “But I can’t, papa; I just can’t! I know 
ipset,f it’s terrible this last minute, but—but— 
Myf I tell you—I can’t.” 
the} “My God, Ben!” 
§=“Can’t what, Lily?” 
§=“Can’t. I never had such a funny—a 
dup§ terrible feeling. I can’t explain it—only 
or. § let me off. Please! It isn’t too late. 
ed to} Lots of girls have done it—found out at 
leave’ the last minute they couldn’t——” 
“My God, what are we to do, Ben? 
eveng Ben!” 
stuf “Carrie, if only you will hold your 


“$1,000 Saved!” 


“Last night I camehome with great news! Our savings account had passed 
the thousand dollar mark! 


“T remember reading one time that your first thousand saved is the most 
important money you will ever have, for in saving it you have laid a true 
foundation for success in life. And I remember how remote and impossible 
it seemed then to save such a sum of money. 


“T was making $15 a week and every penny of it was needed to keep us going. 
It went on that way for several years—two or three small increases, but not 
enough to keep up with the rising cost of living. Then one day I woke up! 
I found I was not getting ahead simply because I had never learned to do any- 
thing in particular. As a result whenever an important promotion was to be 
made, I was passed by. I made up my mind right then to invest an hour 
after supper each night in my own future, so I wrote to Scranton and arranged 
for a course that would give me special training for our business. 


“T can’t understand why I had never realized before that this was the thing to do 
Why, in a few months I had a whole new vision of my work! The general manager 
was about the first to note the change. An opening came and he gave me my ficst real 
chance—with an increase. A little later another promotion came with enough money 
sc that we could save $25a month. Then another increase—I could put aside $50 
each pay day. And so it went. 

“Today 1 am manager of my department—with two increases this year. We have 
a thousand dollars saved! And this is only the beginning. We are planning now for 
ahomeofourown. There willbe new comforts for Rose, little enjoyments we have 
had to deny ourselves up to now. And there is a real future ahead with more 
money than I used to dare to dream that I could make. What wonderful hours 
they are—those hours after supper!” 


For 28 years the International Corre- ome mm @TEAR OUT HERE 


spondence Schools have been helping men INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
aa women everywhere to win promotion, I BOX 2561, SCRANTON, PA. 
| Explain, without obligafing me, how I can q for 


horses, Pil handle this. : He mopped off to earn more money, to have happy, pros- the position, or in the subject, before which I mark 
his face, hurriedly sliding into a dress- perous homes, to know joy of getting ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
ing-gown. “Come now, Lily, into the ahead in business and in life. Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
” 
§ font room. Sit down.” More than two million have taken the Sige 
moved after him with the rather up road with I. C.S. help. Over 100,000 Draftuman ILLUSTRATING 
groping look of the blind. are now turning their spare time to profit. ssttee 
Beng “Now, what is this nonsense, Lily, Hundreds are starting every day. | Gee Engine Operatin Private Secretary 
set. § you’ve been hinting these last few days?” Isn’t it about time for you to find out l p)Sarreving and Mapp! Stenographer and Typist 
mus§ = “T’ve made a mistake, papa. I should what the I. C. S. can do for you? { H/ STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIG MANAGER 
nef said so weeks—ago—from the You, can have the position you Draftsman 
t isn’t Albert’s fault. It isn’t anybody’s want in the work of your choice, you CHITECT GOOD ENGLIS 
It fault. I’ve felt it all along—this queer can have the kind of a salary that will | M) trebitcoturs! Drafteman Common School Subjects 
peli feeling all through the engagement and make possible money in the bank, a home || or Railway Mall Clerk 
arties, but I kept hoping for your sakes I’d of your Id ik the — 
rej 5 over it—hoping—in vain——” you wou 1ke your family to have. i ° Textile Overseer or Supt, Navigation Spanish 
“Wh f Lil ‘over matter what your age, your occupation 
| Ne M lift All we ask is the chance to prove it— | 
without obligation on your part or a — 
Ifonly I had said nothing to you the penny of cost. That’s fair, isn’t it? Then | ano. 
t night he—proposed! But mamma was mark and mail this coupon. 
waiting up. She—she pressed me so. It | 
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he’s a fine fellow. I know, papa, he’s 
thrown big orders in your way. But I 
can’t help being what Iam. Please papa, 
let me off. Please!” 

An actual shrinkage of face seemed to 
have taken place in Mrs. Becker. 

“What’ll wedo? What’ll we do, Ben?” 
she kept repeating, rocking herself back 
and forth in what seemed to border on 
dementia. 

“* You see, papa, it’s only to be a small 
wedding. We could so easily call things 
off. I’ll take all the blame——” 

“No! No! No!” 

“Mamma dear, I’m as sorry—about 
it as you are, but——”’ 

“No!- No! She’s ruining our lives, 
Ben—disgracing——” 

“Lily, are you sure that you are telling 
us everything?” 

“T swear it, papa. I know I’m in- 
articulate; I don’t seem able to explain 
the terrible state I’ve been in for days——”’ 

“Tt’s nervousness, Lily.” 

“T tell you, no! I can’t make you 
understand. But I’m not cut out, papa, 
for what I’m going to settle down to. 
I’m something else than what you think 
Iam. I guess I—I am a sort of botanical 
sport, papa, off our family tree. I know 
what you’re going to say, and maybe you’re 
right. I may have more ideas than I 
have talent; but let me go my way. Let 
me be what I am.” 

“Her way. Help me, Ben, to ‘live 
through this!” 

“Lily, Lily, let us take this thing step 
by step. Quietly. Surely, daughter, you 
appreciate the enormity of the situation.” 

“T do! Ido!” 

“Now, to go back to the beginning, 
did you consent to this engagement of 
your own free will?” 

“T did—and I didn’t.” 

“You didn’t?” 

“Oh, I know you let me decide for 
myself, but don’t you think I felt the 
undercurrent of your attitudes? All the 
other girls settling down, as you put it. 
You and Albert such good friends, and 
— Albert himself so—so what he should 

e. 

“Now you’re talking. If your mother 
and I hadn’t felt that Albert was the fine 
and upright man for their little girl to 
marry, do you think they would have——” 

“T know. There we go round in the 
circle again. Everything is perfect. The 
little house. Albert’s promotion to first 
assistant. Everything perfect—but me. 
I don’t want it. I don’t love him. You 
hear me? There is something in me he 
hasn’t touched. Respect him? Yes; but 
respect is only a poor relation to love and 
comes in for the left-over and the cast-off 
emotions.” 

“Her head is full of the novels she 
reads!” 

“You can’t keep me from thinking like 
a woman—feeling like one. Is it shameful 
to want to love? Am I a child? An 
imbecile? Is it wrong to desire in the man 
you are to marry that fundamental passion 
that makes the world go round? I’m not 
supposed to know anything about the 
thing I’m plunging into until after I’ve 
plunged. I’mafraid. Papa, save me!” 

‘Ben, I could swear who is at the bottom 
of this indecent talk of hers. I found his 
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‘picture cut out of the school magazine and 


pasted in her diary. She’s a changed 
child since that Lindsley came to the high 
school the year before she graduated.” 

“Mamma! Mamma!’’—fairly exploded 
to her feet by the potency of her sense of 
outrage. ‘Oh, you—you-——” 

“T know I’m right.” 

“Why, I haven’t even seen him since I 
graduated. I’ve never talked ten words 
to the man in my life. Oh—oh—how 
can you?” 

‘Just the same, he’s been your ruination, 
Since you got him into your head, not one 
of the boys you met has been good enough, 
I knew you had him in mind the day you 
told me you wished Albert was a little 
more bookish and musical. I know why 
you wanted him to subscribe to the 
Symphony. The spats you made him 
buy. Poor boy—and his ankles aren’t cut 
for them. Love! Your father and I 
weren’t so much in love, let me tell you. 
Only, I knew my parents wanted it, and 
that was enough. I wish to God I’d never 
lived to see this day!” 

“Tdo. Noon of my daughter’s wedding- 
day, and she can’t make up her mind 
whether she’ll be married or not. O God, 
it’s funny—it’s funny—love——” 

“Carrie, you’re hysterical. Here, smell 
this ammonia.” 

“The little house—my heart’s blood in 
it. A doll’s house, ready for her to walk 
into. Membership in the Junior Matrons 
—trousseau—oh, it’s funny—funny——” 

‘For God’s sake, papa, try to calm her!” 

“Funny—funny—funny—” ‘With a 
wave of sobs that broke over her, she 
went down then, literally, to her knees. 


“Her wedding-day——” 
“Mamma! Mamma! It’s all right, 
dear. Don’t—holler like that. I just got 


upset—that’s all. Frightened like—any 
other girl would. I’m all right now, 
mamma. I’m sorry.” 

“We want to see you happy, baby. 
It’s for your good.” 

“Of course you do! I know it. I’m 
all right now, mamma.” 

“We're your best friends, Lily. We 
would go through fire for you.” 

“Of course, mamma. I—was nervous 
—that’s all.” 

“There’s no finer boy breathes than 
Albert.” 

“You’re right.” 

“He’s sending you lilies-of-the-valley, 
baby. He’s ordered himself some white- 
flannel tennis-pants, too—the kind you 
admired. He got his report from the life- 
insurance people, and he’s a grand risk, 
Lily. In as fine a condition to marry as a 
man could be. Baby. tell me—tell papa— 
aren’t you happy?” 

“T am—I—oh, I am, dear—why, here 
is Elsa ready to dress my hair—mamma— 
dear—I’m all right now—fine.” 


At eight o’clock that evening, in the 
Garrison Avenue rock church, little Evelyn 
Kemble in the bushiest of white skirts, and 


to the accompaniment of organ music 


rolling over her, placed a_ white-sati 
cushion before the lily-banked altar. 
Kneeling on it and to the antiphonal 
beat of the Reverend Stickney’s voice, Lily 
Becker and Albert Penny became as one. 


And so they were married. Will Lily settle down toa “busy and happy little 


housekeeper,” ‘as her father predicts? 


The reader will find out in -the’ next 


instalment of Star-Dust, in April Cosmopolitan, 
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EATHER-PROOFED and warmed for bad 
days—open at will for the air and sunshine— 

Moon closed cars are investments in all-year-‘round 
traveling comfort which you can own at a reasonable 


cost. 
Powered by Red Seal Moon-Continental Motors— 
inet-w: tion, u ery, are 


worthy of particular note— their price an 


reason for owning them. | 
Built by MOON MOTOR CAR CO, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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those necessary make it such 
favorite with the discriminati woman— practical 
is Day Dream Face Powder. ree 
also in Poudre Creme, Toilet Water, and Lf ) 
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“Its Fragrance Brings you Instant Charm” 


HERE are several times a day when an active 

person can wisely use a dash of Pompeian a 
Fragrance. It is as fragrant as the breeze from a ag 
flower-gemmed vale. : 

- You will find the new odor a delight- 
ful and refreshing blend of the perfume 
of your favorite blossoms, the powder it- 
self as soft and impalpable as pollen. It 
will absorb the excess moisture from your 
skin and lend to your person a delicious 
fragrance. 25 cents at all toilet counters. 


Art Panel and Samples 
This 1920 panel is entitled “Sweetest Story 
Ever Told.*” Size, 26 x 8 inches. In colors. 
Samples of Night Cream and of the Three 
Pompeian ‘‘Instant Beauty"* products (shown 
below) sent with Fragrance sample for tcc. 
Please clip coupon gow. — 


The Pompcian Co., 2086 Superior Ave.. Cleveiand, O. 


1 Gentlemen: I enclose dime for 1938 Pompcian Beauty Art 
1 Panel and sample of Pompcian Fragrance—the new talcum. 
Also Instant Beasty and ight Cream samples. 
yes 
| Flesh Beauty Powder sent unless another shade requested 
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He First Notices Your Complexion 


Make your complexion beautiful — attractive—a reason 
for admiration. Give it the charm of youth. 


If your complexion is somewhat rough, or lacks that exquisite 
texture so greatly to be desired, give it a few touches of 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and the exquisite New 
CARMEN BRUNETTE Shade — 50c Everywhere 
The new shade Carmen Brunette hus 
Trial Offer proved so popular that we will send a 
size box two or supply for 
0 postage and packing. we send any 
other chose preferred. 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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What Else Could You Expect? tf 


(Continued from page 58) 


And he’s not a friend of mine—that is, 


not a particular friend.” 

“Well, anyway,” she persisted, “just 
because I try to enter into things, and 
dance with the only man of your crowd 


who asks me, you begin to distrust me. ' 
' Heath, he forgot—forced himself to for- 


That’s what it really amounts to.” 

“T never said I distrusted you,” he said 
glumly. 

“But you were thinking a lot. J know. 
Zeke, is this the way to start our life to- 
gether—suspicions and no confidence?” 

Zeke moved uncomfortably. 

“T didn’t mean it just that way, Pansy 
—you knowI didn’t. It’s just seeing that 
bounder making tracks for you—pretty 
women are his game, and everyone knows 
it. And then you seeming so pleased to 
grab him off— Well, it irritated me.” 
Pansy stifled a sigh. ‘Just forget it,’ 
continued Zeke. ‘‘Let’s both forget it.” 

Pansy didn’t answer. But, to herself, 
she thought: “Yes, forget it! And then 
have to ‘forget it’ again—again and again. 
All through the years. Every time a man 
looks at me. Zeke suspicious, and I not 
able to resent it. My punishment, I guess. 
Married only six months, and it’s already 
begun. He’s still crazy about me, but 
there’s no respect and no trust underneath. 
There cannot be real trust between us. 
He knows too much.” 

After a long pause, gazing out the lim- 
ousine window, she asked aloud, 

“Zeke, did you ever ask another girl to 
marry you?” 

“Why, no!” he replied, surprised. She 
had never evidenced any curiosity as to 
his sentimental past. 

She pursued, 

“Ever make love to another girl—a 
good girl?” 

“Peihaps—I suppose so,” he admitted, 
wondering what she was driving at. 

“What kind of things did you say 
to her?” 

“How should I remember?” 

“T remember—just as much as if I’d 
been there. You led her to believe you 
respected and trusted her. You did respect 
and trust her—that good girl. Zeke, a girl 
who hasn’t been good, when she marries 
and wants to go straight, needs respect and 
trust just as much—more—than a good 
girl.” 

Zeke was touched; but even more than 
he was touched; he was irritated at being 
reminded that his wife hadn’t always been 
a “good girl.” It was that, above all, that 
he was continually trying to forget. So, 
though he was really moved, his voice was 
harsh as he answered, 

“Of course I trust you—but, for God’s 
sake, don’t harp on the ugly side of 
things!” 

In the darkness, Pansy’s mouth took on 
its compressed look. Very well. He had 
rebuffed her before, but he wouldn’t ever 
have to rebuff her again. To her, frank- 
ness seemed the better way, but he would 
have none of it. As he wished, of course. 
She would never “‘harp” again. 

Nevertheless, Zeke couldn’t shake off 
kis own sense of that “ugly side.”” He was 
fond of Pansy, attracted to her as never to 
another woman; yet he was aware that his 
Marriage wasn’t “panning out.” This 
wasn’t at all the kind of exist ence that, in 


his earlier, ‘‘cagy” days, he hed meant his 
eventual marriage should be. He had 
held off then, because he was waiting for a 
gir] who measured up to his ideals. -Exact- 


ly what his ideals were he had never-con-: 


cretely reckoned; but when he niet Pansy 


get—all about ideals. And now! Though 
his secret grievance was hardly defined in 
his own mind, he felt himself entitled to a 
certain sympathy from others which those 
others were withholding. He, a man of 
good family, instead of trifling with a 
Broadway girl, had married her. And he 
still chose to persuade himself that in this 
fact there was, at bottom, something fine. 

He let his outlook become gradually 
vitiated by a sense of being unwarrantably 
cheated, yet Zeke was a good -husband 
according to his lights. He was as un- 
selfish with Pansy as was in his nature 
to be. He was generous in money 
matters. He lavished presents on her— 
especially after he had given way to 
a fit of petty goading. But the goad- 
ings were more and more frequent. 
Rebukes for her English, for her easy famil- 
iarity with the servants, for her overuse of 
perfume, for a too flamboyant hat. After- 
ward, he would make it up with an extrav- 
agance of generosity and tenderness. He 
never suspected himself of failing Pansy in 
any way. Why, for her sake, wasn’t he 
foregoing all the social diversions he would 
not share without her? He missed his old 
associations, too—missed them like the 
deuce. 

In the late spring, he suggested a trip 
abroad. Pansy caught at the plan. Per- 
haps at a distance from Zeke’s critical- 
eyed mother and his snobbish friends she 
would at last find the happy tranquillity 
she had anticipated so long ago. Long 
ago? Why, they hadn’t been married a 
year yet! But time passed so much more 
slowly now than in the old crowded, excit- 
ing days. 

They were gone several months and, 
abroad, a measure of happiness did come 
to them. Despite her admitted stupidity, 
Pansy’s prognostications proved fairly 
astute. Without a critical, cynical, 
“knowing” audience at hand, Zeke lost 
much of his hypersensitiveness about her. 
Save on occasions when he fancied some 
soft-eyed foreigner was leering at her, 
he was cheerful and boyishly happy. He 
let show those lovable qualities he really 
possessed—the lovable qualities Pansy had 
found so appealing during their courtship 
and honeymoon days. Now, at last, she 
told herself, she was learning to know the 
truly ‘“‘best side” of aman. This was true; 
but, strange as it sounds, perhaps it was 
unfortunate for Pansy. Because it was 
the lovable side of Zeke Parsons that she, 
finally, fell in love with. 

She dreaded coming home again for fear 


_the content, which hung over them like a 


spell, might, like a spell, suddenly break. 
But, of course, Zeke’s affairs would not let 
him stay away indefinitely, and they 
returned to New York in the fall. And, as 
she had feared, it was not a great while 
before Zeke began to evidence unrest again 
and irritability. He threw himself into 
his business and was preoccupied and taci- 
turn at home. But Pansy had no business 


“Five Years Ago Tonight 
We Didn’t Havea Ceat! 


“That was when I was still at Evans’ 


making $25 a week! Remember how 
hard we tried to start a little ‘rainy-day’ 
bank account—and failed? Then how 
easy it was after we got this book? All 
we needed was some system. I tell you, 
Helen, we owe my position, our fine home 
and all the luxuries we have chiefly to 
this Platex Budget! It’s the greatest 
thing in the world for teaching people to 
savel” 


Prosperity and happiness in iteeesiil 
of homes all over the country can be 
traced to the time when the Platex Budget 
became a fixture in the household. This 
system was devised by a successful Ameri- 
can business man for use in his own home. 
It enabled him to get out of debt, live 
comfortably on a small income and save 


money. What it did for him it will do for 
you, 


Platex Budget 


Thousands of farrilies the world over have put their homes 
ona business basis with the Platex Budget. It costs nothing to 
find out what this same system can do for you. Send no 
money until you see this handsome 166-page, seal-grain, semi- 

flexitte book book and the wonderful system it contains. The new 
edition of the Platex oe is just off the press and is not only 
the most beautiful book of the kind, but contains several 
new features such as Investment Record, Insurance Record, and 
a Household Inventory Section. And bear in mind the Platex 
Budget provides for a longer of use than any other 
budget system, namely five (5) _ So me as we know, no 
other budget system provides for a period of more than four 


years. 
Deduct Your War Taxes 
A war tax is now levied on almost —— conceivable article 
Few people are aware that all amounts so paid on 
daily purchases may be deducted from their income tax report. 
You can keep an account of war taxes on the pages for 
daily expenditures and transferring the weekly or monthly 
totals to the Platex Budget Book, you will effect a largesaving 
on your income tax—in fact, this saving alone will pay the 
small price of the book many times over. 


Send No Money 
See for pened in your own home how edie Platex Budget 
System works. of owt beforehand what your conclusicn 
will be and thus ae are willing to send you the complete sys- 
tem without your sending us a penny in advance. Merely fill 
out and mail the coupon below and the system will come to 
you promptly by mail. Then if you feel you can afford NOT 
to use it, remail it and you will owe us nothi But if you 
fecl it means the beginning of for you, 
send us only $3 and the book is 
A unique adoantage of the Platex ny is that it may be 
| eso at the beginning of ANY month. With the Platex 
System you do not have to wait until the first of the year. 
ww dey start Your saving the first of next month by mailing 
this Coupon NOW. 
THE PLATEX PRESS, Inc. 
Dept. 11-C 86 34th St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please mail = all charges 
B t System. I promise gee prepaid, oe $3.00 
"the book within five days. 


complete Platex 
fall payment 


Please PRINT Name and Address 
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‘Are Trying 


Beauty as if 


“This is my ‘beauty parlor,’ Dora— 
it’s the Star Electric Massage Vibrator. 
I discovered that my complexion was 
ee. sallow and unattractive because, 
ike most girls, I was neglecting my 
circulation.”” The “Star” zs a remark- 
able beautifier. Its use brings a lovely, 

- colorful, blemish-free complexion, thick, 
lustrous, beautiful hair, and a figure of 
and suppleness. For nervous 

eadaches, fatigue, insomnia or for sore, 
stiff muscles and achy joints the ‘‘Star’’ 
is a wonderful aid. Try 5 ha 


Famous stage and screen beauties use 
and endorse the ‘‘Star.’"’ Shown below 


to Rub In 
by Magic ?” 


are Martha Hedman, star of ‘‘For- 
bidden,”” Manhattan Opera House, New 
York; Olive Tell, star of “Civilian 
Clothes,’’ Morosco Theatre, New York; 


Helen MacKellar, starring in ‘‘The 
— 48th Street Theatre, New 
ork. 


Price, $5 for the complete outfit, in- 
cluding facial, hair-and-scalp and body- 
massage applicators, 6 feet of cord and 
descriptive booklet. At leading drug, 
department and electrical-goods stores 
or direct from us on receipt of $5 and 
your favorite dealer’s name and address. 
(Price in Canada, $7.50.) Fitzgerald 
Mfg. Co., Dept. 212, Torrington, Conn. 


he Star Vibrator 


Martha 
Hedman 


or use in your own home 
Olive Tell 


Helen 
MacKellar 


For Rehanging Pictures 


Your neighborhood dealer will 
gladly show you the different sizes of 
Moore Push-Pins, the glass headed 
needle point, and Moore Push-less 
angers, the Hanger with the twist, and 
explain to you their thousands of uses. ‘ 
For hanging draperies, or many things 
you want to display, they will not in- 

jure walls, wall paper or woodwork. ¢f'. 


Sold by hardware, station- per 
ery, drug and photo supply 10¢ packet 


stores everywhere. 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
127 Berkley Street i 


How to Become 


A Master of English 


is a valuable FREE booklet which 
Mail Course in Practical English ani 
teach you to Write Stories that Seli—Literature that will® 
Compel Attention; it will show you how to Enlarge Your 
Stock of Words—Use the Right Wordin the Right Place 
—~—Prepare Sermons, Addresses, Advertisements, Letters, 
tc. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON Famous Writers, Business and 
Distinguished Novelist: Professional’ Men, Speakers, 
“your Course ts almost and others are sending enthusias~ 
infulll oded & tic letters telling how the Course 
wo b has enlarged their mental capac- 
thy toll, Who Ir will do the same for YOU. Send 
TO-DAY for the FREE book- 
let to 
is talking about when he GNALLS PANY 
talks or when he writes.”” bent. New Youn N.Y. 


roves that the Kleiser 
Mental Efficiency will 
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‘to throw herself into; she had nothing to 
throw herself.into. 

long, wearisome 
stretch of being ignored by her husband’s 

world and not being permitted to resume 

companionship with her own. Pansy took 

to visiting her father, a filial duty she had 


sometimes overlooked in her strenuously 


filled days. That withered old recluse, 
living not so much amid the comforts with 
which she provided him as amid the gran- 
diose hopes of his youth, welcomed her 
chiefly as an auditor to his outflowing 
dreams. 

“Remember that time Grassi shook 
hands with me—the great Grassi herself? 
She came to Semprino’s for spaghetti 
alla Milanese—never dreaming she’d find 
a virtuoso in that mean little place. Ah! 
I gave her a sample of what I could do 
that night. And she came over from her 
table and shook hands with me—I can see 
them yet—those long, slender fingers spar- 
kling with rings! She started to give mea 
bill—I saw it. But she quickly slipped it 
out of sight when I stood up, straight and 
proud, and she shook hands. Ske would 
not shame one she recognized as comrade 
and fellow artist, Maggie.” 

pop,” said Pansy. 

“She recognized me as a fellow artist. 
But she had luck. I had no luck. Always 
fiddling away at cheap pieces in cheap 
places—it takes the soul out of you. But 
you can’t understand, Maggie.” 

“T understand a little, pop.” 

“No, you can’t—a child like you.” 
To her father, she was still a little girl— 
with no understanding of the vicissitudes 
of life. ‘Anyway,’ he said petulant- 
ly, “‘you haven’t the soul for art. Just 
a pretty face and a reedy voice—and look 
at you! Silk dresses and automobiles 
and barrels of money!” His thoughts 
took a tangent. ‘‘Money—that’s what 
talks. If I’d had backing, my scores 
would have got a hearing. If I’d only had 
backing—”’’ Then, suddenly, he leaned 
forward. ‘Say, you’ve got a rich husband 
now. Maybe he——” 

Pansy came and tucked his bath-robe 
tenderly round his shriveled knees. 

“You’re not strong enough, pop. It’d 
be just a lot of bother and worry for you. 
Better just let me keep you comfy.” 

The old man fingered the silky folds of 
her skirt as she hovered over him. 

“He buys you fine dresses, Maggie— 
your rich husband.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Pansy, and was glad 
he could see the expression of her face but 
dimly. 

Zeke did not discourage these visits, but 
he declined any cordial relations with his 
father-in-law for himself. Once, Pansy 
suggested bringing the old fellow home 
with her occasionally. She said the little 
change would brighten him up. 

“He gets so depressed, Zeke.”’ 

‘“‘That’s no reason for depressing me, is 
it?’”? he returned. 

“He needn’t bother you—I could have 
him when you’re away. I wouldn’t sug- 
gest it, but his life isso humdrum—lI’d love 
to cheer him up a bit. He’s my father, and 
I’m the only person he’s got to look out 
for him.” 

“Well, I didn’t marry your father. Look 
out for him all you want to—buy him any- 
thing you like—but please don’t bring him 
here.”? Zeke, when a delicate situation 
such as this arose, prided himself on speak- 
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How Ate Two Pounds 
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Day Off Weight 


An Amazing erect in weight reduction. No 
starving, no medicines, no special foods, no 
‘course of baths, no exercises, no ‘“‘mind cure.” 


“Aren’t you heavier than you used to be?” 


This would nearly always be the first re- 
mark I’d hear whenever I met an old friend 
or acquaintance. And they were right. No 
doubt about it, I was fast putting on weight 
to a noticeable extent. 


At first I took it as a sure sign of vigorous 
health. I had always thought that the accumu- 


lation of fat was Nature’s way of storing up - 


health and energy—a sort of reserve to draw 
upon in time of need. So I revelled in my 
good fortune and felt genuinely sorry for my 
friends who were not so favored by Nature. 


But soon my condition began to be 
—, I was getting altogether too 
fat. increasing stoutness began 
to m,. about all I could think of— 
it entirely occupied my mind. My 
friends began to mentionit. I couldn't 
walk a block without puffing. My 
heart became affected. 


I had always led an active life, 
being fond of athletics, horse-back 
riding and dancing. My increasing 
weight made it difficult for me to 
“go in” for these things. I simp 


couldn’t get around as fast as the 
others—even my walk was different; 


ply 


I simply had to do something. So I started to 
find out all I could about obesity. I questioned 
physicians, surgeons, army doctors, health spe- 
cialists and a lot of women and men who were 
similarly afflicted. Soon I became a walking 
encyclopedia of weight reduction. But still I 
continued to put on weight. 

One day I experienced a shock. I was reading 
some health statistics by life insurance companies. 
These showed conclusively that in addition to 

causing mental and physical inefficiency, fatness 
brings on aserious chain of illnesses, such as heart 
trouble, diabetes, stomach and intestinal trouble, 
apoplexy and the like. And then I read that 
fat age? die young. No supposition about this. 
Plain, cold, hard facts, drawn from life insurance 
statistics, "covering the experiences of tens of 
thousands of people and several genera- 
tions. 


My lucky star must have been working 
for me about this time, for I ran across 
od the kind of practical _— I was 
looking for. A friend advised me to read 
“Weight Control, The Basis of Health” 
by the famous food specialist, Eugene 
Christian. 


This course, in the form of simple 
little which the publishers offer 
oe send on free trial, completely upset 

Yy own personal opinions and all that 
learned about obesity and health. 
It shows that when one ope to put on 
weight, it is not a sign of health, but of 


“ Right from the ill-health. Obesity is actually a ‘disease. 


and besides, any sort of physical start I reduced be Then it showed that most of the tables 


exertion became unpleasant to me. 


— with a tendency to stoutness 
well know what I mean. 


This lack of exercise could lead to but one 
thing. I took on weight to an alarming extent, 
and I shall never forget the day when I real- 
ized that I was slowing down mentally as well 
as physically. I lost interest in my work and 
all social affairs. Anything peng exertion 
was passed up. Understand me, please, I am 
not trying to praise my former self and figure; 
I’m simply telling how my mental and physi- 
cal powers and pleasures decreased as fat was 
increased. 


You can probably guess my next move— 
nearly every “‘Fat” woman has taken it. I be- 
came a follower of the “‘simple life.” I cut down 
on my diet—and felt 
hungry all the time. 
Then I took a course 
of baths. According to 
weights taken ‘before 
and after” the baths 
cut down my weight. 
But within a day or 
so the weight was back 
again. The baths had 
only a temporary 
effect. And it seemed 
to me that they were 

“ My friends began to sapping my vitality. 
josh me, of course, og dl Then I tried the 


couldn’t see anything to 
leugh of going without 


iquids; of omitting 
certain foods from my 
all-too-meagre diet; of eating widely advertised 
“reducing foods,” and finally of taking medicine. 


By ‘this time life had lost much of its joy for 
me. - As my weight increased so did my distress. 


d height should 
I don’t need to go into details, for ‘weigh 


‘combi 


of weights indicating what a person of 
are all wrong and why. 


Then there were some startling new ideas 
about the maintenance of health, of mental 
and physical vigor. No theories, but hard 
practical facts, drawn from the experience of thou- 

s of men and women in all conditions of life. 


The remarkable part of it all was that there were 
no fads in Eugene Christian’s methods. No special 
baths, no self-denying diet, no medicine, no exercises 
—nothing out of the ordinary. Simply go on living a 
normal life, eat appetizing, delicious foods, properly 
, do pretty much as you please. And 
still one could reduce her weight to normal in 
a very short time by entirely natural methods. 


It_all sounded too good to be true, but I decided 
to give the methods a fair test. Right from the 
start my former vigor and energy began to return. 
I reduced my weigh: by two pounds eack day. Not 
the slightest hardship was involved—a most un- 
usual thing in weight-reduction. I had always 
enjoyed my meals, but now my food tasted even 
more delicious than ever. Working became a 
a to me again, instead of a grind. I was 

ubbling over with life and energy. My flesh grew 
hard and firm. And, soon, very much to my sur- 
prise I was able to wear fabrics and colors which 
my stoutness had forced me to abandon. 


When I now look upon my former condition of 
stoutness it all seems like a horrible nightmare, 
for not only did I quickly regain my normal weight, 
but I’ve maintained it ever since. To look at me 
to-day no one would e that not so long ago 
I was a “fat” woman. My quick reduction in 
weight—an average of two pounds a day—my 
vigorous health and active mind of to-day I all 
owe to Eugene Christian. I only wish I had the 
means to distribute his remarkable Course to 
every woman. afflicted with obesity, for I feel 
that Eugene Christian is rendering a great and 
genuine service to humanity through his won- 
derful work. I have recommended Eugene Chris- 


tian’s Course to many others and have had the 
satisfaction of seeing it produce results just as 
remarkable as in my case. 


ALMA VIRGINIA LEE, 


Much could be written about the cause and 
the remedy for excessive stoutness and Eugene 
Christian’s methods. But that is unnecessary, 
for you can, without a penny of expense or the 
slightest obligation, test out in the privacy of your 
home the same methods that Miss Lee and thou- 
sands of others have used with such remarkable 
and satisfying results. 

The publishers of Eugene Christian’s 12 
lesson course “Weight. Control, the Basis of 
Health,” are so confident that it will produce 
the same results for you as it did for Miss Lee 
that they will gladly send the entire Course to 
you on approval. Then you can see for your- 
self, by actual results, the wonderful efficiency 
of Eugene Christian’s methods. These methods 
are not new and untried theories, for more than 
200,000 people in all walks of life have used and 
are using them and endorse them in the most 
enthusiastic terms. 


Send no _ money, 
merely fill in and 
mail the coupon. The 
entire Course, 
“Weight Control, The 
Basis of Health,” goes 
to you at once, all 
charges prepaid. 
Examine it thoroughly. 
Weigh yourse f 
carefully ore you 
begintoapply its 
teachings. Then 
weigh yourself daily. 
You'll be amazed at 
the satisfying reduction 
in weight you'll experi- 
ence almost from da 
today. And soon you 
say as Miss Lee said, 
= as of 
other men women 
have said, “To look “Zo look at me to-day 


at me to-day no one %0 one would realize that 
would that -not so long ago I. was @ 
so long ago I was Jat woman.’ 

looked upon as fat.” 


Then if you decide to keep the Course, as you 


_ surely will, remit only five dollars in full payment. 


And if for any reason you do not. wish to keep the 
Course send it back within five,days and you will 
owe us nothing. Obviously, an offer such as this 
could not be made unless the publishers were confi- 
dent that Eugene Christian’s methods will produce 
remarkable results for you. 

As this special free-trial offer may be withdrawn 
at any time, it is suggested that you mail the coupon 
promptly. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY 
Dept. 93, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Corrective Eating Society 
Dept. 93; 443 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. C. 


You may send me prepaid a copy of w Weight 
Control; Basis Health,” in 12 lessons. 
will either remail them to yeu. within five  &. 
after receipt or send you $5.00., ~ 


Name........ 
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Forty-the Dangerous Age for Men 


[: is then that the dread Pyor- 
rhea is most likely to get estab 
lished in the mouth. It is then that 
long-continued dental neglect tells. 

Pyorrhea—which afflicts four 
out of five people over forty— 
begins with nothing more alarm- 
ing than tender and bleeding gums. 
But as this insidious disease pro- 
gresses, the gums recede, the teeth 
decay, ioosen and fall out,or must 
be extracted to free the system of 
the poisonous Pyorrhea germsthat 
lodge in little pockets aroundthem. 

It is to the infection of these 
deadly germs that medical science 
has traced many of the ills of mid- 
dle age—weakened vital organs, 
nervous disorders, rheumatism, 
anaemia, and other serious ail- 
ments. 

End your Pyorrhea troubles 
before they i See your 
dentist often for tooth and 
gum inspection, and start using 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s For the Gums today. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 


progress if used in time and used 
consistently. Ordinary dentifrices 
will not do this. Forhan’s ke 
the gums firm and healthy, 
teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and 
year out. Wet your brush in cold 
water, place a half-inch of the re- 
freshing, healing paste on it, then 
brush your teeth up and down. Use 
a tolling motion to clean the crev- 
ices. Brush the grinding and back 
surfaces of the teeth. Massage your 
gums with your Forhan-coated brush 
—gently at first until the gums hard- 
en, then more vigorously. If the 
gums are very tender, massage with 
the finger, instead of the brush. If 
gum-shrinkage has already set in, 
use Forhan’s according to directions 
and consult a dentist immediately 
for special treatment. 

35c and 60c tubes in the United 
States and Canada. At all druggists. 
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ing his mind, so as to preclude embarrass- 
ing complications once and for all. But he 
was conscious of sounding brutal; so, more 
gently, he added: “This is my home after 
all, you know, and, frankly, your father gets 
on my nerves. Don’t you see it’s better 
not to form the habit of having him here?” 

Pansy saw. But, even while she told 
herself she should despise Zeke, she found 
herself making excuses for him—his bring- 
ing-up had made him selfish; he had never 
been tempered or softened by hardships, 
and it was his bringing-up that made him 
narrow-minded and uncharitable so often 
— yes; it was all the fault of his bringing-up. 

Perhaps it was his bringing-up that 
made him seem so terribly far away from 
her just then. She moved over to a win- 
dow, pushed apart the heavy curtains, and 
gazed down into the snowy night. The 
world looked white and cold; the moon, 
climbing above an opposite building, 
looked white and cold; even the street- 
lamps gleamed palely and without warmth. 
She felt the chill of the bitter night through 
the frosted glass—felt a surge of pity for 
all poor street-wanderers roaming in the 
cold. She was fortunate to have such a 
warm, cozy-lighted home. Yes; she was 
fortunate. But, as she turned back to the 
bright warmth of the room, she shivered. 

The winter passed. Once she met 
Sackett, the one person of Zeke’s old crowd 
who had ever been nice to her, on Fifth 
Avenue. He stopped and showed a dispo- 
sition to chat. Pansy’s stifled craving for 
companionship fluttered up to meet his 
affability—his openly admiring eyes; but, 
remembering Zeke’s admonitions, she made 
an excuse to hurry away. 

Toward the end of May, after they had 
moved out to the Westchester place again, 
Zeke didn’t appear for dinner one night. 
He came home some time past midnight. 
He explained that he had happened across 
one of his old “bunch,” who persuaded 
him to run out to Long Island for the polo 
match. Then some one had prevailed on 
him to stay for dinner. Time had flown— 
hadn’t realized he was staying so late. He 
looked as if he had indeed had a jolly time, 
talkative and buoyant, more exuberant 
than she’d seen him for months. Pansy, 
watching him, listening to him, thought, 
“‘He’s had this one happiness away from 
me!” As he was undressing, he took a 
hundred-dollar bill from his folder and 
tossed it to her. 

“Won it on polo— buy yourself a hat or 
something.” 

Pansy accepted it soberly. She was 
thinking: ‘Yes; buy myself something. 
He thinks that’s enough to make me 
happy!” 

But if she had fears that his old crowd 
was going to lure him away from her, they 
didn’t bear fruit. That one illuminating 
expedition of his wasn’t repeated. Though 
sometimes, almost as much as she dreaded 
it, she wished it might be repeated. Any- 
thing to break Zeke’s spells of glumness. 
What was it Zeke wanted of her? She had 
tried so hard. She knew she was stupid; 
yet she had heard him jeer at “high-brow” 
women. And she was pretty—she wasn’t 
vain, but her mirror told her that. And 
faithful—she hadn’t looked at another man 
since her marriage; she bitterly suspected 
that, in this, she, the ex-show-girl, would 
weigh up better than many of those smug 
matrons who shunned her. She deserved 
some credit—she could have drawn 
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HE trade-mark “KODAK” was first applied, in ‘ 888, 


to a camera manufactured by us and-intended for 
amateur use. It had no “derivation.” It was simply in- 
vented—made up from letters of the alphabet to meet our 


trade-mark requirements. 


It was short and euphonious and likely to stick in the 
public mind, and therefore seemed to us to be admirably 
adapted to use in exploiting our new product. 


It was, of course, immediately 
registered, and so is ours, both by 
such registration and by common 
law. Its first application was to 
the Kodak Camera. Since then 
we have applied it to other goods 


‘of our manufacture, as, for in- 


stance, Kodak Tripods, Kodak 
Portrait Attachments, Kodak 
Film, Kodak Film Tanks and 
Kodak Amateur Printers. 

The name ‘‘Kodak” does not 
mean that these goods must be 
used in connection with a Kodak 
camera for as a matter of fact any 


of them may be used with other 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


RocuHEsTER, New York. 


apparatus or goods. It simply 
means that they originated with, 
and are manufactured by, the 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

**Kodak’”’ being our registered 
and common law trade-mark can 
not be rightly applied except to 
goods of our manufacture. 

If you ask at the store for a 
Kodak Camera, or Kodak Film, 
or other Kodak goods and are 
handed something not of our 
manufacture, you are not getting 
what you specified, which is obvi- 
ously unfair both to you and to us, 


1830 


“AtLast—a Real Jeb 
and Real Money!” 


“And if only I’d started earlier, I could 
have had them five years ago. T didn’t 
realize at first what spare time study 
would do for a man. Taking up that 
I. C. S. course marked the real beginning 
of my success. In three months I received 

my first promotion. But I kept right on 
studying and -I’ve been climbing ever 
since.” . 

Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million students of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools telling of 
advancements and increased salaries won 
through spare time study. How much 
longer are you going to wait before taking 
the step that is bound to bring you more 
money? Isn't it better to start now than 
to wait five years and then realize what 
the delay has cost you? 


One hour after supper each night spent 
with the I. C. S. in the quiet of your own 
home will prepare you for the position 
you want in the work you like best. 

Yes, it will! Put it up to us toproveit. Without 
cost, without obligation, just mark and mail this 
coupon. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

BOX 2562, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without oblig me.I how Ican tor the 


position, or in the subject, hich I m 
Electric Lighting and Rys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring, Window Trimmer 
Telegraph “ Show 
Work Sign Pain: 
MEOHMANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad ” 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
AGEMENT 
er NESS MANA\ 
CIVIL EER BOOKKEEPER 
MINE FOREMAN cr ENGR ert, Fab. 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANA‘ AGER 
Marine Engineer |Railway Accoun' 
a Ship Draftsman Commercial La 
J ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
Oontractor and Ballder cher 
Archite Common School 
CIVIL SERVICE 
4 En, |Railway Mail Clerk 
=) LUMRBING AND HEATING AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
eet Metal Worker Auto Repair: 

Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Spanish 
}OHEMIST AGRIOULTURE French 
|] Mathematics Poultry Raising italian 

Name. 
Present 
Street 


State. 


; Sackett, for instance,-with a flicker of the 


eyelash. And many of those superior 
“smart-set’? women -ran after him -dis-- 


gracefully. But she had sat'at home. She © 


had doggedly played the domestic réle. 

It was Zeke who didn’t want children. 
Sometimes she pictured how pleasant it 
would be to hear a.child’s voice in the big, 
empty Westchester house, to have a human 
mite all her own to love and fret-over and 
do for. But she had endeavored in every 


minutest detail to please Zeke. What 


he want of her? Perhaps she had been too 
anxious to please him. Men were queer, 
perverse creatures, often. got bored from 
an unstimulating sense of security. Would 
it have been better if she’d tried the other 
tack—just a little? With Sackett, for 
example? She had half a mind, if she ever 
saw him again—not carrying it far, of 


|| course, but just to show Zeke a bit. 


She didn’t have a chance to try out this 
tentative new scheme till one day in the 
early fall when she ran into town to do 
some shopping. As she emerged from a 
milliner’s, a surge of restlessness carried 
her impulsively into the near-by Ardmore 
for a glimpse of other people’s gaiety at 
the tea-hour. In the lobby she passed 
Sackett, and, meeting his eyes, gave him 
her friendliest smile. 

As she anticipated, Sackett presently 
appeared in the dining-room, sauntering in 
a leisurely manner among the’ crowded 
tables but with his eyes alertly searching. 
When they at last found her, she met them 
with a second smile. Sackett aceepted the 
oo gi and came straight to her corner- 
table, 

alone?” He smiled down 
at her. 

“T am feeling a little lonesome,” mur- 
mured Pansy. 

Sackett needed no further invitation. 
Unhampered by any self-consciousness, he 
dropped into the chair opposite her. 

Pansy didn’t like Sackett much, even at 
the start. That is, he wasn’t the sort she 
would have “gone far with,” not even in 
her earlier, unrestricted days. Some 
instinct told her he was a man against 
whom a woman had better put up a guard— 
just as instinct had told her that Zeke 
was a man a woman, even a show-girl, 
could trust. True, Sackett was hand- 
somer than Zeke -much handsomer. And 
quite as rich. And more obviously charm- 
ing. And his handsome eyes declared 
unalloyed admiration for herself; she was 
conscious, not unpleasurably, that there 
were neighboring feminine eyes regarding 
her as enviously as disdainfully. Ina way, 
all this was gratifying, of course—espe- 


| cially since she had been without such 


stimulation for so long. Yet—— 
However, she met Sackett’s audacious 
stare with soft little flutterings of her own 
eyes, deliberately encouraged a personal, 
intimate trend of talk. She saw he was 
exerting himself to impress her and met 
his efforts half-way—perhaps a little more 


‘than half-way. Before she left him, she 


had told him she “might ” come into town 
a certain day of the next week, and she 
“might ” be in thissame placeat this same 
hour for tea. 

In the dressing-room later, doing the 
things to her face and hair that women do 
in hotel dressing-rooms, she chanced to 


hear a feminine voice beyond _a partition 
She stiffened~to ~~ 


mention Zeke’s name. 
attention. There were two women talk- 
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ing quite distinctly. That’s another thing 
women. do in public dressing-rooms—talk 
personalities in unguarded voices. 

“I’m sure it was his wife. Notice her 
‘making eyes?” 

“What could you expect from a woman 

of that type?” 
“T’ve heard Zeke’s been horribly :disil- 
‘lusioned. Looks terribly down. But, of 
course, he’d go through fire and ‘water 
~before he’d let on.’ 

“Poor Zeke! Isn’t it dreadful how a 
momentary infatuation can ruin a man’s 
whole life?” 

Behind her partition, “ poor Zeke’s”’ wife 
sat, a frozen statue encasing, it seemed, 
the human gamut of turbulent emotions. 
To the mingled excitement and bravado 
and stifled compunction she had first car- 
ried, there were added new sensations inde- 
scribably agonizing. How dared those 
women? ‘‘A woman of that type!” What 
did they know about “women of that 
type,” anyway, to be so contemptuously 
and broadly insulting? Even when she 
was Pansy Heath, she’d played her game 
‘fair and square—more than they likely did 
with their game! And since she’d been 
Pansy Parsons— How dared they discuss 
Zeke Parsons’ wife that way? 

A swift recollection of her deliberate 
encouragement of Sackett brought a wave 
of shame. But it was immediately 
engulfed by another onrushing, compelling 
thought. Was it true? Was Zeke ‘‘disil- 
lusioned”’ with her—hiding regret? Surges 
of remembrance—the unsatisfactory as- 
pects of their life together—aspects she’d 
tried to ignore or tried to read optimis- 
tically—swept over her, leaving wakes of 
shuddering dread. What if that was only 
the natural, inevitable outcome—his “‘dis- 
illusionment”’? Did he, too, in his heart, 
think of her as “a woman of that type”? 
Oh, no—yet, perhaps— Oh, the world 
was so hard, so cruel, so unjust! Or was 
it, maybe, only just? 

Then again the dominant question: 
Was it true? Was he sorry he had married 
her? Was it ruining his life—only, he was 
too proud to let on? Yet everybody dis- 
cerning it, anyway, and discussing it behind 
his back. Was it true? 

All the way home, corrosive question- 
ings tossed themselves to and fro in her 
mind—or in her heart—she couldn’t have 
told which. A hundred times she made 
and unmade the resolution to essay, one 
more time, to face “ugly” facts with her 
husband. In either case, she must confess 
her escapade and ignore that tentative 
“date” with Sackett. 

But at home she found a telephone-mes- 
sage briefly informing her that Zeke had 

‘met some friends” and wouldn’t be home 
till late. That gave Pansy added time to 
ponder the situation and to decide on her 
course; and sometimes too much time for 
meditation—especially solitary meditation 
—is not good. 

She went out on the flagged terrace and 
watched a murky sunset above the flam- 
ing-leaved hills. The hills were just as 
glorious as when she first came here a 
bride; the pines smelled just as sweet; the 
crickets were tuning up for the same song. 
They were just the same. Only two years 
ago! 

stayed’ on the terrace while the 
murky west took on a sullen, menacing 

t—a greenish haze overspreading 
hills and sky, thick and: malevolent-!o0'-- 
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Acid-Mout 


The | Gimlet that 


Unseen, unfelt, untasted, “Acid-Mouth” bores’ tiny holes 
pee into healthy teeth. The holes it bores are far too small for 
the eye to see and the distance bored in each day i is smaller 


a than the mind can conceive. But “Acid-Mouth” bores so many 

} / of these tiny holes and bores them so close to each other that 
eg finally they join and one big hole results. 

i / You get the first stab of pain when this larger hole has gone 


beyond the hard, protective enamel of the tooth and entered 
: its soft, sensitive interior. The twinge of pain is a warning that 
j “Acid-Mouth” has accomplished its destructive work. It’s too 
: late for tooth cleansers then—-see a dentist. The time to check 
; “Acid-Mouth” is before it destroys your teeth. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TOOTH PASTE 


Counteracts “‘Acid-Mouth”’ 


Pebeco Tooth Paste counteracts ‘‘Acid- day and have _ teeth examined twice a 
Mouth” by stimulating the salivary glands year by your dentist. 
into action, thus increasing the amount of 


normal saliva inthe mouth. Saliva is alka- 
line and neutralizes the acids of the mouth. 


At the same time that Pebeco counter- 
acts “‘Acid-Mouth,”’ it cleans and polishes, 
without scratching, the enamel of the teeth. 
The cooling sensation it leaves will cause a 
feeling of confidence that you at last have 
found a tooth paste which assures pleasing, 
sanitary mouth conditions. 


To ward off decay, use Pebeco twice a 


Send for free Litmus Test Papers 

and a Ten-day Trial Tube of Pebeco 

Try out the litmus paper test yourself. 
If there’s evidence of ‘‘Acid-Mouth,”’ use . 
Pebeco and then repeat the test. Be con- 
vinced of our claim that Pebeco counter- 
acts this tooth-destroying condition. 

And if you haven’t “Acid-Mouth,” decide 
for yourself whether Pebeco isn’t a pretty 
good tooth paste for just its per Po Prop- 
erties. fend your name and addre 


Canadian Agent: 
MacLean & Wood 
18 Toronto St., Toronto 


Pebeco is sold 
by druggists 
everywhere . Ral 
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END GRAY HAIR—Let Science Show You How 


A Scientific Product 
Until now women have suffered their hair to 
become gray simply because they found old 
time, crude dyes distasteful. 


For years science has sought a way for 
scientifically restoring hair to its natural color. 

Now that way has been tound. - And it is 
offered to women in Mary T. Goldman’s 
Scientific Hair Color Restorer. 

No treatments are required. You apply it 
yourself, eagtty, quickly amd surely. it will 
not fade or wash off. 


Just comb this pure, , colorless: liquid. 


through your hair. In from. 4 "to Sdays-every. | 


gray hair will be restored to its natural colar. 
A Free Test 


Women use this scientific hair color restorer 
with the same freedom they do powder. 

However, we want you first to know its 
wonderful results. What we urge is a trial test. 
It will cost you nothing. 


Accept No Imitations 
For Sale By Druggists Everywhere 


Garg, okdimanys 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 


Cut out the coupon. Mark on it the exact 
color of your hair. Mail it to us, and we will 
send you free a trial bottle of Mary T. Gold- 
man’s and one of our special combs. 

Try it on a single lock of your hair. Note 
the results. Then you will know why thou- 
sands of women have already used this scien- 
tific hair color restorer. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1574 Goldman Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


MARY T. GOLDMA!(! 

1 1574 Goldman Bldg., *t. Paul, Minn. | 

_ Please send me your FREE bottle of Mary 

¥, T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer with me ial comb. 

not obligated in any way by acceptin this free 


The natural olor of my hair is 


I 

I 

black. . jet black. dark brown.... 1 
medium brown.... tight brown... . 


Your Hair Needs “Danderine” 


_ Save your hair and double its beauty. You can have lots of 
long, thick, strong, lustrous hair. Don’t let it Stay lifeless, thin, 


scraggly or fading. Bring back its color, vigor and vitality. 


Get a 35-cent bottle of delightful ‘‘Danderine’’ at any drug or 
toilet counter to freshen your scalp; check dandruff and falling 


hair. 


to restore its life, color, brightness, abundance. 


Your hair needs stimulating, beautifying ‘‘Danderine”’ 


Hurry, Girls! 
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ing, as if'to say, “‘There’s something evil 
coming up behind me, but I won’t let you 
see it—yet!” 
Pansy, at once apathetic and fascinated, 
watched the storm of wind and rain sweep 
over the hills, nearer and nearer, till it 
drove her, running, into the house. She 
went into the library, where an open fire 
was blazing. Sitting there alone with her 
thoughts, she seemed to see another scene 
in this setting—the same spacious, luxuri- 
ous room, the cheerful blaze in the -fire- 
place, the heavy scent of roses, the glimmer 
of Zeke’s cigarette, Zeke in his easy-chair 
there, smiling at her—— 
Ah, she would never forget that first pic- 
ture of her “‘home”—the home she had 
believed would be a haven forever! 
Thoughts which were not thoughts so 
much as incoherent feelings came to strug- 
gle darkly within her. 
Was he sorry of his bargain? Did he 
feel she was unworthy? Feel she was 
holding him back, depriving him of his 
chance for true happiness? Was it just a 
‘‘momentary infatuation,” as those women 
said? Oh, he was unfair, wickedly unfair! 
To take deliberately a girl who wasn’t so 
terribly unhappy and then, under the pre- 
tense of giving her happiness, to teach her 
what unhappiness can mean! Well, if that 
was the sort he was, she’d show him! 


She’d beat him to it! She was tired with 
all this, anyway—bored to death. Did he 
expect her to sit _moping around forever? 
Nothing to do—j just one empty day afte: 
another. He wasn’t such an amusing com- 
panion, either, to make up for the loss of 
the whole world—off, even now, larking 
with his stuck-up friends somewhere. 
Probably was starting in to make a prac- 
tise of that sort of thing—and expecting 
her just to sit back and smile! Well, she’d 
show him. Sackett was there just waiting 
his cue. She didn’t have to mope. She’d 
take her happiness, too—while she was 
still young and pretty. 

Happiness? A swift revulsion swept 
over her. Why couldn’t she make herself 
hate Zeke? She’d never wanted to fall in 
love with him, never meant to—even before 
she’d discovered how callous he could be. 
Yes; but he could be dear and sweet, too— 
just like a big boy. She had seen him that 
way—why couldn’t he always show that 
side to her? It must have been her fault, 
somehow, from the beginning. A wrong 
start—that couldn’t have been different. 
Because she was what she was. That must 
be it—and this her inevitable punishment. 
But was it right to punish Zeke, too? If 
he was really sorry, but too proud to let on, 


|wasn’t it maybe her duty to break the 


bond? To give him a chance for his happi- 
ness? Of course he was still crazy about 
her, in a way; but, evidently, it wasn’t the 
right way. Something was lacking. And 
too much jealousy—no real confidence in 
her. Maybe another kind of woman could 
bring out that better side of him. Ought 
she— She could easily—— 

But she didn’t care for Sackett that way 
at all. Of course, lots of women were crazy 
about him, and she knew she could make 
him crazy about her. He didn’t in the 


-|least stand for what she’d so ardently 


craved—protecting tenderness and that 
haven, “home.” Besides, there was the 
question of love—her own love. She heard 
the storm raging outdoors and shrank 


|down in her chair; but it was from other 


storms looming in prospect, vague, dark 


= 
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Money Magic— 


ted man: 


one day a silver dollar 

With it I purchased everything my heart de- 
sired and still | had forty cents change that I 
didn’t know what to do with. 

Fifteen years later I received my first hundred 
dollar check—pay for a week's work. And no 
matter what the future holds, never again can I 
get the same thrill out of money that came 
when I cashed that check. 

lam along the road now to where my signa- 
ture receives and disburses several millions of 
dollars each year. 

The only reason for these personalities is to 
lay a foundation for the next two paragraphs. 
For experience has opened my eyes to one thing 
—one great, outstanding fact 

—there is magic in this world of ours. 

—it is Money Magic —the only sure-fire kind 
that ever was or ever will 

And no mystic charm could ever even come 
near working the same wonders as the magic of 
the money that brings to you, and the ones you 
love, the things you need and want and deserve. 

The only question there can be as to the 
magic of money is how to get the money to 
work the magic with. 

And I can help you answer that question. 

Now Money for Money's sake is a curse 
unadulterated. 

You are right about that. 

But money for the sake of the good things 
you can do with it—that is the right view. 

You want a home—you want comfort for your 
family —friends—travel — 
for your children 
against old age. 

You have a right to expect these things. 

And money—cold cash—yes, greasy, 
thumbed banknotes, that is what you have 

to have to get these things. That’s w 
oney Magic means! 


have watched more than a hundred and 


lucation 
aA 


Pp as a safeg 


La Salle Extension Universi 


—Brings Opportunity to the Door of Every Ambitious Man 
—THE UNITED STATES MAIL MAKES IT POSSIBLE 


eighty-five thousand men take the ‘hart cut 
that turns wishes into bank accounts. 

. You ask, “What is this short cut?” 

It is an investment—not in stocks or bonds or 
mortgages or notes or —but in the hae to 
most profitable form of investment of. all— 
invest in yourself. 

Do it at home—in your spare time—it is fasci- 
nating recreation and the most profitable time 
you can spen 

If you realize that you have only yourself to 
look to for the money ‘to work magic with— 
then—the sooner you invest in yourself 
sooner you'll begin to get big dividends. 

Your employer is now buying everything you 

ve to sell. He, or some other employer, is in the 
market now for everything = ever may have to 
sell. What you now have plus specialized train- 
ing gives you more to sell—result, more money. 

early two hund d men have found 
greater happiness ond more money through 
spending a little spare time at home acquiring a 

alle specialized training—and I am as proud 
of what these men have as they are 
themselves. 

If I told you what you might reasonably expect 
from specialized training it might sound like a 
wild exaggeration—impossible sums. rl 
be conservative. 

But—I will say that if you believe in the magic 
of money and want more of it, training will 
surely help you realize that wish. 

Every day you delay costs you progress and 
that is the only thing you can not afford to lose. 

If you feel the urge to bigger things—act— 
that’s the first step. “Some other time” never 


President, La Salle Exzension University, at Chicago, Minois 


No longer is a practical University trainin: 
only a fortunate few. Nothing could be io cy ES 
president Taft's recent statement about LaSalle. “You, 
in this school, are facilitating that which we cherish as the 


great boon of Democracy—thatis, PP ty. that has been trodden smooth by the foot-st f 
LaSalle specialized training can be taken upi in eveni: than ?85,000 other ambitious hone Sound 
at home. perience acquired in day work, plus le the le way. .. & 


—GET MEASURED FOR MORE PAY 


Here lies Opportun- 
ity. It needs only action 
on your part to turn it 
into Money. Study the 
list of courses and ser- 


vice scheduled below. 


’ Check with an X the department which i 


3 


sign your name and mail the coupon. 
out expense or obligation a 

kook, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’ "which of iteclé 
is worth real money. Getting in touch with LaSalle is 
nothing more or less than getting more pay. 
Are you ready? 


italized and madeto bl 
money you an your ‘famil y—two, into mare 

P counts at all. . 
It is a. wen and a path to promotion. .. 


Swill send end with 


co 


INQUIRY COUPON -—— — — — —, 


| LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.355-R, Chicago, Ill 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the Worid 
| [HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
fg for positions as Audi- 
Comptroller, Ce & 
| Public A Accountants, Cost Ac- utive Positions. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- RAFFIC MAN. ENT — 
TION: for Official, AND DOMESTIC: 
Man: and Exec- road and for positions as Rail- 


or 


countants, etc. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: PUB 
E STANDARD OIL COMPANY bas 390 men Ws Citraining for Business ; LIC SPEAK- 
yh power thru LaSalle for Bar; LL.B.Degree. pondents and Copy Writers. Ay G aunt for 
There a 02. LaSalle trained men, in. COMMERCIAL LAW: BUSINESS LETTER WRIT- Ministers, Salesmen, 
YLVANIA RAILROAD and ING: Training for positions as Leaders, Politicians: Clubmen, 
the UNITED STA Wd STEEL COR ORATION jon Service for Business Correspondents, Mail Sales Di- cP. A. CO ACHING FOR AD- 
—8I1 in the A AN TELEG! 'H AND rectors,and all executive letter- VANCED ACCOUNTANTS 
TELEPHONE CO. 364 with ARMOUR & CO. | Training for position of Head writing postions. Prepares for Skate Beard’ cod 
in big corporations and small institutions—villages PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY: Institute Examinatio: 
and cities—all over America, men are turning am- | basins. ‘AND a. — for Production Man- oS ERCIAL ‘SPANISH: 
LaSalle training offers. Can you afford to stand still? | 48 factors of efficiency. Span- 
Name Present: Positi Add 
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Finish These 


Stories for 
‘Yourself 


The girl got 


waiting down- 
stairs. He knew where cham- 
ne and music could be had. 
that night she didn’t go. 
was Kitchener's 
doing. But another night— 


gas 
which held the destiny of two 


* lives—and yet, so strange it 


was that only one of all who 
saw it dared guess— 


Two Against 
Two Hundred 


They were waiting for him 


grat- 
tu 

And then she—this girl— 
had appeared, out of nowhere 
—like some myst 
dess out of fi 
alone, they two fought off the 
two hundred. 

That is the 
story—and in it is all the heat 
—the weird 
ful mystery of the South Sea 
Islands. To you they have 
been but a few on the 
map. 

JACK LONDON 

made biaze 
reality. 


‘HE sets of Jack London which 

i have been given FREE with O. 
Henry are handsome sets of books and 
we cannot under present conditions give 
such books away. We have the choice of 
discontinuing the offer or giving you flim- 
sier books. We prefer to stop the offer. 
Before doing so we wish to make this one 
announcement. As “ey the present edition 
lasts you can get the O. Henry at its lar 
price and the Jack London FREE. This, how- 
ever, is your last chance. Send the coupon 


without money at once and our O. H 
for examination and Jack eae FREE. 


O. Henry has made another record. More 
volumes of his works have been sold than an 
other short stories in the history of the world. 
Up to the day this page goes to press 3,784,000 
volumes have been sold—in England and Aus- 
tralia, France and Germany—throughout the 
world—over two million in the United States 
alone. So many editions have been printed that 
the old plates were entirely worn out and we 
had to make brand new plates for this edition. 
So you will get the very best impression from 
these new plates—clear, clean print. 


Only a Few Days Left 


be too late—Today—Now 
is your last chance to get a FREE SET of 
JACK LONDON. Don't miss it. Delay 
will cost you money. Don't be left out of 
this last chance offer. There are comparatively 
few sets left. There will be no next time. 
Your chance is here now—while you've got 
the coupon before you—send it—save money. 


DO IT NOW! 


- Send the Coupon Now 
Get Jack London free—and join the / sm. 
millions who have wept and laughed 
and felt better for the reading of 


Remember that the end Send meon approval 

4 rges paid by you, 

of thesaleisathand. A + works in 
day lost will cost you the set ‘London 
money. bound in cloth. If I keep the 


pow. and then $2.00 a month for 10 mont! 
~today—at once O.Henry set only and the 


.- Otherwise I~ 
Review of Re jum 


sets at your 
Name 


} ecial % Keratol binding of O. Henry costs only 
a volume and het proved favorite. 
more luxurious bind: chan: above 
then $3.00 a month for 9 months. 
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buffetings which would toss her—where? 

If only there were some one—anyone— 
she could-talk to: Pour it all out to. But 
she was alone, absolutely alone. Zeke was 
the last person. ‘ And she-couldn’t consult 
her father—she must shield: him always. 
He must never suspect the ugliness his 
“little girl” had found in life—would 
likely find again. There was nobody. She 
must make up her mind alone. 

Then suddenly she laughed. The word 
“ironical” wasn’t in Pansy’s vocabulary, 
but there seemed to her something grue- 
somely funny in the thought that her own 
deed should forever cut her off from the 
happiness for which she had been reaching. 
Sort of comical notion, too, that it should 
be Zeke’s “respectability” which drove 
her to “sin.” 

Up-stairs in her room, she took from a 
secret place a faded, crumbling rose, sou- 
venir of her first evening at “home.” 
Opening a window she flung it out into the 
derisively howling storm. 


A man who has to divorce a wife who 
was, before her marriage, a conspicuous 
show-girl derives a certain advantage from 
the figurative spotlight which follows con- 
.spicuous show-girls into their, so to speak, 
“private” life. For public knowledge of 
those previous episodes which, presum- 
ably, spell such a lady’s character as well 
as her past history serve to win the out- 
raged husband sympathy. 

When Zeke Parsons divorced his wife, a 
group of his friends gathered together at a 
dinner-party passed typical and natural 
enough comment on the scandal: 

“Well, what else could you expect? 
Only surprising thing is that it took Zeke 
two years to find it out.” 

The Tyranny of Emotion, 2 new 
short story by Dana Gatlin, will. 
appear in April Cosmopolitan. 


The Split 
(Continued from page 32) 


Mrs. Shingle told everybody in Carthage 
all about her one experience with a capital 


have filled a book. 

Poor Mrs. Eby stayed indoors for weeks. 
The parson took upon himself the blame 
for the loss of Edna’s soul, for what else 
could he call the sea change that had trans- 
formed the demure and sedate little Edna. 
that Carthage had entrusted to the war? 

The backsliding of Edna was more 
appalling than the apart-sliding of a dozen 
Ladies Letty. 

Mrs. Eby never showed anybody the 
the rest of her letters from Edna. One of 
the worst of them ran as follows: 


The Lord evidently meant Lady Letty to be 
a dancer, otherwise why should He have given 
her such pretty legs and such limber joints? 

I don’t suppose she dances much the way 
that Miriam and David did, but times change 
and the Bible tells us to be all things to all 
men. 

Anyway, Lady Letty is going back to th 
stage after the war. She left it to marry a 
nobleman, and she grew ashamed of her past 
and tried to hide it. But the war came and 
demanded of her her gift, as it demanded of 
everybody his or her utmost, and she gave it. 
That’s the main thing—to sactifice yourself 
for others. 

This has been a lesson to me, I tell you, 


Lady. And what she said of Edna would | 


to get is 
Jack ndon 
| ree | 
1 
ay 
J 
$6 a week, and 
was lonely. 4 
“Piggy’*you 
can imagine 
his kind,—was : 
enry 
When the | 
Fluttering — poised an in- 
stant—then back and forth [Rese 
with light and easy steps she pitts : 
sprang, white he leaped out : 
at her side mimicking the un- 
couth, hideous bounds of a 
gorilla—she in her wood- = 
nymph dress of leaves and he S t | id ; 
in the clothes of Broadway. as aa 
There in that dingy night 
court—in the pale flare of the 
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- What Does Your 


Mirror Reflect? 
Are ‘you proud and 
happy because it re- 
flects an altogether 
charming skin? 


Or are you discouraged 
because you have tried so 
many treatments and still 
your skin looks muddy, 
oily and colorless? 


Give Resinol Soap a 
trial, Its soothing, refresh- 
ing lather, searches every 
pore, and helps to cleanse 
them from the impurities 
which have: lodged. there, 
giving the skin a chance to 
breathe. 


Sold by all druggists and dealers 
in toilet goods. Trial free, Dept. 
 7-C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Resinol Shaving Stick delightfully 
- soothing to men with tender faces. 
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HERE’S a certain young 

‘man in your vicinity that 
we want. And he wants us just 
“as surely as we want him. 
-. He may be seventeen years old 
—he may be seventy—but the 
chances are that he’s nearer the 
former than the latter age. Al- 
though there are men of seventy, 
still young in mind and spirit. 
Don’t let mere age stand in your 
way. 

We know this—he’s intelligent, 
industrious, ambitious and. alert. 
He knows that the greatest re- 
wards in business come to the man 
who sells—who produces business 
—and we want him to produce 
business for us. We may want 
all of his time, we may want 
part of it—that remains to be 
seen. 


He will be expected to represent 


Six magazines published by the 
greatest publishing organization 
in .the world—an organization 
that, last year, sold more than 
$32,000,000 worth of publications 
in the United States. He will 
secure new subscriptions and get 
renewals for these magazines, and 
he will do this on a new and suc- 
cessful plan that is proving 
mighty profitable. 


Cosmopolitan 
Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s Bazar 


you know this 
young man: 


six great magazines in his vicinity. © 


International Magazine Company 


119 West 40th Street 
Dept. A-3 


? 


There never before was a time 
when magazines were so widely 
read as right now. Magazine 
circulations are increasing past 
all previous calculations. The 
young man who takes up this 
work now will have an oppor- 
tunity to enter and to build up a 
permanent business to learn the 
science of selling under the most 
experienced i..en in this line. 
He will have back of him the 
unparalleled facilities of this vast 
organization for helping him to 
make a success of his work. 


If you are the young man 
we want, lose no time in getting 
in touch with us. Tell us as much 
about yourself, your hopes, your 
plans, your ambitions, as you 
please. 


If you are not the young man 
we want- and you must know 
whether you are or not—tell the 
other fellow about this oppor- 
tunity. Have him write to us. 


But make no mistake. Right 
here and now is an opportunity 
for the right man to make more 
money, to gain experience and to 
put himself in a position to assume 
a place among the business men 
of your city. 


Let us hear from you—or him. 


33 New York 


Hearst’s 
MoToR 
Motor Boating. 
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-} I-was always planning to save people by tell-.-- 
-inig them their duty and trying -to lift them 


tomdbler thoughts. I never: got much of any- 
where-except to buildup.my own pride and 
make me think I was'closer to God than any- 
body and had a special billet,in heaven. Now 
I ‘realize that jast making people happier is 
doing them about as much good as anybody 
can. Life is so short and so dangerous and so 
terribly sad that the fuh-makers and the 
beauty-makers are real filanthropists. 

I’m not graceful or beautiful. 1 can’t sing 
er act or tell funny stories. I can’t dance 
and do clever things like Lady Letty can, but 
there’s one thing I do knowa lot about now, 
and that’s tobacco. And after what I’ve seen 
of the gratitude people feel if you’ll only slip 
them a cigar or a cigarette when they need it, 
1 don’t see any higher mission than running a 
smoke store. I don’t want to smoke any my- 
self, because it’s like taking food from the 
hungry. 

Over here the government shops, where they 
sell tabac, as they call it, are mostly run by 
women. So when I come home I’m going to 
open a cigar-and-cigarette emporiam in New 
York with my sergeant for pardner. 

I forgot to tell ycu that we got engaged just 
before he went out to battle. If he comes 
back, we’ll be married. He has an uncle who 
owns a tobacco farm in Connecticut, and he 
says we can get our Havana fillers there. My 
sergeant says awfully funny things. 

But he can be in earnest, too, and, though 
we expect to begin modestly, we hope, some 
day, to have a big importing business of our 
own. I hope you’ll like this, because I remem- 
ber how grandma used to enjoy her pipe after 
a hard day’s washing. 

So you see everything has its compinsations 
afterall. Itisn’t all wasted. The war brought 
Lady Letty back to the stage, and it has shown 
me the way to a life of real usefulness and 
comfort to others in the tobacco-field. This 
war certainly is broadening. 

I wish dear Dr. Swanton could marry us, 
but since he can’t come over here for that, 
please ask him to pray for Tim’s safe return 
and for our success in the tobacco business. 


Mrs. Eby never delivered this message, 
and Doctor Swanton never prayed for the 
prize-fighter’s return to safety. 

Perhaps that was why Sergeant Tim did 
not come back entirely. He left on the 
battle-field the hand that carried the 
lovely wallop. 

But, as Edna wrote home, everything 
chas its ‘“‘compinsations,” for her husband 
was never tempted to leave the blissful 
haven of the tobacco shop and return to 
the prize-ring. 

Edna’s latest letter contained these sig* 
nificant words: 


My Tim says the prize ring for him is the 
plain gold band on my thcid finger—he says it 
that way like all born New Yorkers do. I’m 
getting to talk that way myself. Tim says 
the funniest things. I tell you asense of humor 
certainly—I mean soitainly—helps you in this 
woild. 

Business in the shop is growing all the time 


| in spite of the fact that I can’t wait on custom- 


ersany morenow. But 1 did go tosee Lady 
Letty’s first reappearance on the stage. She’s 
gone back to “Latour” on the bill-boards. 
It’s “Mrs. Fillmore” off the stage. But she'll 
always be Lady Letty to me. 

In fact, Tim says unless we have to name the 
baby “Tim,” after him, we’ll name it “Letty,” 
after her. You won’t mind, will you, mother? 
We'll name the next one after you. 


| Mrs. Eby says nothing, but sews fast at 


garments which, fortunately, will fit either 
a Timmy or a Letty, as the case may be. 


The Animal That Laughs, a new 
short story by Rupert Hughes, 
will appear in April Cosmopolitan. 
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Sing Stasny Songs 


wonet av HAWELEA 
PRANK DAVIS M PRIVAL 


| To-morrow to Come” 


All the hopes and longing of youth and love are packed 
into this wonderful song. Its simple melody has a sympa- 
thetic quality that appeals to everybody, a lilt that stays in 
your memory. 


When you want to be sure of having a good time, sing 
Stasny Songs. They are always welcomed in any com- 
pany, because everyone likes to sing them and to hear them 
sung. They are just right in the home, when a few con- 
genial people are gathered around the piano. They make 
a hit in theatres and restaurants. There is a universal 
appeal about every one of them that goes right to the heart. 


Other Stasny Favorites 


VOCAL 
One Happy Day 
That’s Why I Love to Live 
Just a Kiss 
That’s Why I Call You ‘Dear’ 


INSTRUMENTAL 
Blue Bird Inspiratioa 
Love’s Garden 
Dream True 
An Autumn Day 


Wherever the better~grade of music 
On Sale is sold. If your dealer is out of these 
Stasny Song Hits, we will send them to you for 40c. 
a copy, any three for. $1.00,. postpaid, 
orchestra 25c each., 


Get them from your’ 


our 56 West 45th Street, New York 


'm W 
-Morrow To Come 


Copyright by A J. Stasay Music 
te 0.5 


Get them from your dealer 
for your PLAYER PIANO 


aiting For 


—— For-tune 


Every chap that has 
ever dreamt of a lovely 
girl will like this song 
—every girl that has 
ever hoped to be dreamt 
about will love to hear 
it sung. It’s easy to 
sing, delightful to listen 
to. YOU should get it 


for yourpiano TODAY. Girl 


,The mystic East will 
cast its magic spell over 
you when you hear **My 
Desert Fantasy.’* It 
carries with it a breath 
of the Orient that will 
stir you strangely. Don’t 
miss it. Get it from your 
music dealer today. It can 
be had either as an instru- 
mental or vocal number. 


Refrain 


IQ! 


‘Words and Music by 
H ROSS CLEVELAND 


Fleet-ing asa vis - 


Desert Fantasy 


{Lyric by 
FRANCIS HAMILTON 


ion fair Your mag - io 


. Copyright by A J Stasay Music Co, 
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Big Prices Paid 
To Artists 


EADING illustrators and commercial 
artists—both men and women—are 
regularly paid $250, $500, $1,000 and 

even more for single illustrations or designs, 
—and their work is eagerly sought. 

Good commercial art is vital to modern business— 
millions of dollars are paid for it yearly by 
of advertisers, periodicals, publishers and others. 


Earn $35, $75, $100 a Week and Up 


You should develop your talent for drawing —the op - 
portunities open to properly trained commercial artists 
have never been excelled. Enter this modern profession 
where you can put your natural ability to its best use. 
Learnathome in yourspare time by the up-to-the-minute 
“Federal” Home-Study Method —a proven resullt-getter. 


Federal Training Highly Endorsed 


Leading illustrating companies, designers and commercial 
artists have endo ederal Training as America’s Foremost 
Course in Commercial Designing. On the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil are nationally known artists and illustrators—men who 
have won true success. You can now profit by their advice and 
experience, for each has contributed an exclusive original lesson to 
the Federal SC. 

Think of having the lielp of such men as Charles E. Chambers, 
a leading magazine and story illustrator; Franklin Booth, a won- 
derful -and-ink artist called the “Painter with the Pen”; 
Harold Gross, Designer for the Gorham Co.; D. J. Lavin, formerly 
Head of the Chicago Tribune Art Dept.; Edward V. Brewer, who 
has done many illustrations for “Cream of Wheat”; C, Matlack 
Price, an authority on posters; Charles Livingston Bull, the 
oon ee animal painter, and others whose pictures f 
are here 


- Get This Free Book 
* YOUR FUTURE”; 


If you like to draw, by all means send for this 
free book. Every ambitious young man and woman 
should read it. It contains 56 pages, beautifully 
illustrated in colors, and shows remarkable work 
by Federal Students. It describes the fas- 
cinating Federal Home-Study Method, 
easy to learn and apply,—and 
tells of opportunities in 
this field that will open 
your eyes. Mail 
the coupon 

Now! COUPON 

Federal School of Commercial Designing 

236 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen—Please send me Free Book “YOUR FUTURE” with- 
out obligation to me. ; 
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‘Bread: on the Water 


(Continued from page 45) 


_ I can go a long way toward proving that 


it is.” 

Wenham received the statement com- 
posedly, merely eying the speaker and 
waiting. 

“Matthias Borland was one of the 
founders of the bank,” the speaker con- 
tinued, “and one of its largest stockhold- 
ers. I have been pretty intimately ac. 
quainted with his affairs the last ten years. 
When he is out of town in the winter, I 
attend to some of them for him. I was in 
California this winter on a six weeks’ vaca- 
tion. I called on Mr. Borland at Santa 
Barbara three times—the last time only 
two days before he died. He spoke to 
me then about the woman who had ap- 
peared there claiming to be his daughter. 
in-law. He had doubts about it, and was 
looking it up. I know absolutely he 
hadn’t made a will in her favor, or in favor 
of her supposed child. He couldn’t have 
talked to me about it as he did if he had 
made such a Will. I know absolutely that 
two days before he died it was still his in- 
tention to leave the bulk of his fortune for 
this scheme of technical education that 
he’d been thinking of all along. He’d had 
no intention at all of changing his will. If 
it turned out that the child was his grand- 
daughter, he meant to make a fair provi- 
sion for it—fifteen thousand a year for life 
or about that; but he had no intention of 
essentially changing his will. Probably 
you know that his old friend and associate, 


Philip Remington, left about nine million# 


dollars to found a technical school some 
seven or eight years ago. Mr. Borland 
intended to work with that, as his real ‘will 
provides. The school needs more room. 
When I saw him in Santa Barbara, two 
days before he died, he asked me to look 
the situation over and get an option on 
some real estate if I judged best. He gave 
me a memorandum of it. I’ve got that 
memorandum now. That would be pretty 
conclusive evidence that he hadn’t changed 
his will.” 

The speaker wetted his dry lips with his 
tongue again, and there had seemed to be 
a sort of incipient failure in his voice, as 
though his wind were giving out. Wen 
ham plucked at his beard and stiJl waited 
in silence. 

“T saw Tom Goodyear this afternoon,” 
Mr. Horrow continued. “I knew this 
conference was coming off. Naturally, I 
wanted to know what came of it. Sol 
saw Tom Goodyear. He told me the situa- 
tion and gave me your address—which | 
asked for casually. He thinks you'r 
really running the affair. Goodyear i 
suspicious of you—thinks very likely you'r 
some forger pal of young Borland’s. He 
proposes to hold off and find out. If 
you’ve got a police record, it’s only a ques 
tion of time until he lands you.” 

Even that very pointed observation 
brought no reply from Wenham; he stil 
waited. 

“My testimony,” said Mr. Horrow, ay 
then a slight, nervous tremor did appea 
in his voice, “will knock you into a cocked 
hat. If I tell Tom Goodyear what Mat 
thias Borland told me two days before he 
died, Goodyear will fight to the last ditd 
and so will Mrs. Borland, for she propos¢ 
to carry out her husband’s will.” 
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$200,000 in a trunk! 


You like live _stories—here’s the livest! 


i you found Broadway and Fifth Avenue wader your bed, would 


you take themP That—or the money which represented them 
to him—is what Baird found. 


This story 7s New York from 40th to 59th streets—its extravagance, 


its luxury, its love of money to spend. 


New Year’s Evein 
jazz cafes, tea in its 
luxurious hotels— 
its homes, its bache- 
lor apartments, its 
old families, its ex- 
gamblers, its mil- 
lionaires, its girls. 


UNEASY STREET 


by 


ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 


Illustrated by 
JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


Price, $1.75 


It is mystery—and 
something more. It 
is love—and some- 


thing more. 
Arthur Somers 
Roche—his best 


mystery, adventure 


and love story. 


(@smopolitan Book (rporation New York 


This is a COSMOPOLITAN book, selected for you from the output of the greatest writers “: 
by the greatest editors of the greatest publishing organization in America. 
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Watch Your Nerves 


By Paul.von Boeckmann 
Lecturer and author of numerous books and treatises on mental and physical 
Energy, Respiration, Psychology, Sexual Science and Nerve Culture 


The greatest of all strains upon the human 
body is that caused by nerve tension. _ In- 
stant death may result from great grief or a 


sudden fright.’ The strongest man may in a: 
few months shrink to a skeleton through 


tense worry. “Anger and excitement may 
cause an upheaval of the digestive and other 
organs. It is simple to understand, there- 
fore, that lesser strains upon the nerves must 
slowly but surely undermine the vital forces, 
decrease our mental keenness and generally 
wreck the body and health. 


In this simple truth lies the secret of health, 
strength and vitality. The noted British au- 
thority on the nerves, Alfred T. Schofield, 
M. D., the author of numerous works on the 
subject, says: “It is my belief that the great- 
est single factor in the maintenance of health 
is that the nerves should be in order.” 


Few people realize the powerful influence 
the nerves have upon our well-being, and how 
they may torture the mind and body when 
they become deranged, supersensitive and 
unmanageable. Few people realize they 
have nerves, and therefore heedlessly waste 
their precious Nerve Force, not knowing that 
they are actually wasting their “Life Force,” 
. and then they wonder why they lack “Pep,” 
have aches, pains, cannot digest their food, 
and are not fit, mentally and physically. 


Just think a moment what a powerful role 
your nerves play in your life. It is your 
nerves that govern the action of the heart, so 
that your blood will circulate. It is your 
nerves that govern your breathing, so that 
your blood will be purified. It is your nerves 
that promote the process of digestion, as- 
similation and elimination. Every organ 
and muscle, before it can act, must receive 
from the nerves a current of Nerve Force to 
give it life and power. 


Your body and all its organs and parts may 
be compared to a ang es mass of individual 
electric motors and lights, which are con- 
nected with wires from a central electric sta- 
tion, where electric power is generated. 
When the electric force from the central sta- 
tion becomes weak, every motor will slow 
down and every light will become dim. Tink- 
ering and pampering the motcrs and light 
will do no good in this case. It is in the cen- 
tral station, the nervous system, where the 
weakness lies. 


I have devoted over thirty years to the 
study of physical and mental efficiency in 
man and woman. {[ have studied carefully 
the physical, mental and organic character- 
istics of over 100,000 persons in this time. 
As my experience grows, I am more than ever 
convinced that nearly every case of organic 
and physical weakness is primarily due to 
nerve exhaustion. Powerful and healthy 
looking men and women, who did not show 
the least outward signs of weak nerves, were 
found upon close mental and physical diagno- 
sis to have exhausted nerves. Usually every 
organ was perfect and the muscles well de- 
veloped, but there was not sufficient flow of 
Nerve Force to give these organs and muscles 
tone and power. How often do we hear of 
people running from doctor to doctor, seeking 
relief for a mysterious “something the mat- 
ter” with them, though repeated examina- 
tions fail to show that any particular organ 
or function is weak. It is ‘‘Nerves” in every 
case. 


We are living in the age of nerve strain, the 
‘mile a minute lif>.” Every. man, woman 


‘and child is over-taxing the nerves, thus 


wrecking that delicate system. Nerve strain 
cannot be entirely avoided, but it can be 
modified. Much can be done to temper the 
nerves against strain. Education along this 
line is imperatively necessary if we are not to 
become a race of neurasthenics (nerve ex- 
haustion). I have written a 64-page book 
which is pronounced by students of the sub- 
ject to be the most valuable and practical 
work ever written on nerve culture. The 


title of the book is “Nerve Force.” It’ 


teaches how to soothe, calm and care for the 
nerves. The cost is only 25 cents (coin or 
stamps). Bound in elegant cloth and gold 
cover, 50 cents. Address Paul von Boeck- 
mann, Studio No. 400, 110 West goth St., 
New York. 


The only way to judge the value of this 
book is to read it, which you may do at my 
risk. In other words, if after reading the 
book it does not meet your fullest expecta- 
tions, I shall return your money, plus the 
outlay of postage you may have incurred. 
I have advertised my various books on health, 
breathing and other subjects in this and other 
magazines for more than 20 years, which is 
ample evidence of my responsibility and in- 
—_- Over a million copies have been 
sold. 


You should send for this book today. 
It is for you, whether you have had trouble 
with your nerves or not. Your nerves are 
the most precious possession you have. 
Through them you experience all that makes 
life worth living; for to be dull nerved means 
to be dull brained, insensible to the higher 
phases of life—love, moral courage, ambition 
and temperament. The finer your brain is, 
the finer and more delicate is your nervous 
system, and the more imperative it is that 
you care for your nerves. The book is es- 
pecially importa1t to those who have “high 
strung”? nerves, and those who must tax 
their nerves to the limit. The following are 
extracts from people who have read the book 
and were greatly benefited by the teachings 
set forth therein: 


“T have gained 12 pounds since reading 
your book, and I feel so energetic. I had 
about given up hope of ever finding the 
cause of my low weight.” 


“Your book did more for me for indi- 
gestion than two courses in dieting.” 


“My heart is now regular again and my 
nerves are fine. I thought I had heart 
trouble, but it was simply a case of abused 
nerves. I have re-read your book at least 
ten times.” 


A woman writes: “Your book has helped 
my nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so 
well and in the morning I feel so rested.” 


“The advice given in your book on re- 
laxation and calming of nerves has cleared 
my brain. Before I was half dizzy all the 
time. 


A physician says: “Your book shows 
you have a scientific and profound knowl- 
edge of the nerves and nervous people. 
am recommending your book to my pa- 
tients.” 


A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., 
says: “Your book saved me from a nervous 
collapse, such as I had three years ago. I 
now sleep soundly and am gaining weight. 
I can again do a real day’s work.” 
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That was the clue for which Wenham 
had been waiting. He took it instantly 
by asking in a cool but by no means 
unfriendly tone, 

“What do you want, Mr. Horrow?” 

The vice-president wetted his lips again, 
and said, 

“T need some money.” 

It was the truth, if ever truth was 
spoken, for a certain speculation had gone 
very unfortunately, and, as a consequence, 
there were some transactions at the bank 
that would not bear scrutiny. Hardly 
less than Mr. Wenham, in fact, the vice- 
president was skating on thin ice. 

“Well,” said Wenham pleasantly and 
with a smile, “there’s four million dollars 
or better in the pot.” 

“T can block you,” the vice-president 
replied, “or I can put you over.” He 
changed the position of his big hands with 
a slight, nervous movement and bent for- 
ward a little. “Mrs. Borland is the key 
to this situation. Convince her which 
document is her husband’s real last will, 
and she will carry it out in a minute.” 
He took a breath. “If I told her that, 
two days before he died, Matt Borland had 
confided to me that he’d made a new will— 
and was putting off telling her about it 
because he thought it would be a shock to 
her and so on—that would settle it.” 

Whereupon John Wenham experienced 
an emotion of admiration. 

“How much?” he asked promptly. 

Mr. Horrow was not quite so prompt 
in his reply—seemed to struggle over it an 
instant—but he answered with equal 
terseness, 

“Half.” 

“Well, that’s pretty tall,” Wenham 
observed, without resentment. 

Mr. Horrow let him think it over a 
moment and remarked, 

“T can make it or break it.” 

Wenham considered that, and plucked 
at his reddish beard, his mottled eyes 
steadily on the other man’s face. 

“All right; half,” he said. ~ 

So that was settled. But Mr. Horrow 
had another settlement to make. He 
waited a moment and said, 

“T must have security.” 

Security was reasonable, of course, and 
Wenham waited to hear what he pro- 


sed. 

“T go to Mrs. Borland and tell her this 
Santa Barbara will is genuine,” said the 
vice-president. ‘That settles it. She'll 
let the will be probated then, and divide 
the estate on that basis. That puts the 
game in yourhands. You can keep all the 
money and tell me to go to hell if you 
want to. I can’t unsay what I’ve said 
to her.” ; 

That was clear enough to Wenham— 
a perfectly cogent point. 

“What security could there be?” he 
asked. 

Again Mr. Horrow bent forward a little, 
replying, in a tone of finality: 

“J want your records—yours and this 
other man’s and the woman’s. 


If you 
were pals of Arthur Borland’s you’ve @ 


probably got records, as they’re called. 
Peter Backus is a good friend of mine. 
I’ll check up those records from his files. 
You get the point. When Mrs. Borland 
hands the money over to you, I’ll have the 
handcuffs in my pocket, as you might say. 
You hand half of it over to me, and nothing 
more will be said.” 
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How Dr. Frank Crane Inspired 
My Newly Won Prosperity 


HE other day was 

the third time that I 

have heard myself 
referred to as a self-made 
man. I admit it has made 
me feel a little proud 
While in a way I suppose I 
do merit that reference, 
stil I know 
that it is not 


rate. 
first time I have 
decided to tell 
the little secret I have long kept to myself—to 
give credit in print to the man who inspired 
me to become what a few of my friends are 
good enough to call a self-made man, First 
I will go back five years. 


At that time I held a comfortable position 
in a small but growing business, and managed 
to support my wife and child on a small salary. 
I had hopes of becoming the office manager 
some day, but it was a big stretch for my im- 
agination. And here I am today—but that is 
getting ahead of my story. 


One day I heard that the office manager 
had resigned. I was not long confirming the 
rumor, for I felt that.at last my opportunity 
had arrived. I expected any minute to be told 
to take the place. Sovual dees passed, and 
the anticipated order. did not come. Instead 
a new man was brought in from the outside 
a week later, and I confess I felt resentment in 
being called upon to help install him in the 
position that I felt should have been mine. 


At first I felt like throwing up my. Bs I was 
bitter at the injustice of the thing. Why did the 
firm have to go outside of the organization to get a 
new man when I could have filled the position? I 
felt I had a just grievance, so I went straight into 
the front office and asked frankly why I had been 
overlooked. 


That interview was something of a shock to me 
because I learned that I had not even been con- 
sidered for the position. I was told in all friend- 
liness that I was standing still. To use the exact 
words: ‘‘ Hitched to a post,”’ and when I countered 
in self-defense that I knew the business thoroughly, 
I was told ‘‘Yes, you know all the details of the 
business, and it would be hard on that account to 
teplace you, but you are not growing with the busi- 
ness, It is not be- 
cause you are lacking 
ability or willing- 
ness to work, but you 
don’t seem to think 
above your work or 
outside of your de 
partment, and an ex- 
ecutive must have a 


A Few Titles from the 
Collection of 400 FOUR- 
MINUTE ESSAYS 


Life as a Business Proposi- 


The Uncen able. broader viewpoint. 
Mine Own Will Come to Me. J He must be able to 
Self-Starters. think clearly and de- 
America’s Coming of Age. cide constructively.” 
Fool’s Gold. That most uncom- 
Around the Corner. fortable five minutes’ 

he Fat Man. interview was filled 


with a lot of helpful 
but the 
only other important 
thing which I remem- 
ber was the parting 
shot. 


From the Chin Up. 

To France. 

Friend Bed. 

The Prayer of the Outside 


Sheep. 
Idleness the Mother of 


*‘Learn the Secret of 
ua Right Thinking and 
The Healing Power of House- 


Cultivate the Habit.”’ 


I needed just that 
sort of a jolt to set 
me on the right track. 
But I was puzzled to 
know how could 


keeping. 
The Art of Making Mistakes. 
The|Watch, the Clock, and 
the Drum. 
If I Were God. 


of right thinking. 
1 How could I get the 
Endings. bigger, broader view- 
4 = But that came 
later. 


By Donald Walker 


_ I began to study men who held important posi- 
tions. I discovered that without exception they 
were men of broad vision. 


I familiarized myself with the opinions of authori- 
ties. I listened to speeches of men notable in poli- 
tics and business. They all seemed to have the 
thing I wanted, but somehow I could not grasp how 
they got it. 


Then one day I discovered Dr. Frank Crane. I 
made his acquaintance through one of the leadin 
magazines and later learned that he contribute 
daily a FOUR-MINUTE ESSAY to some sixty 
metropolitan newspapers in the United States and 

anada. I began reading him religiously, and he 
soon gave me the key I needed and the rest was 
easy. Since then there has hardly been a day that 
Ihave not read one of Dr. Crane’s FOUR-MINUTE 
ESSAYS. And, that is not all, my wife reads and 
enjoys Dr. Crane just as much as I do. 

I read Dr. Crane for a mental tonic. He stimu- 
lated and inspired me. His swift, keen penetration; 
his clear and logical analysis; his understandable 
conclusions were a revelation to me. I particularly 
liked the way he tackled every-day problems and 
questions. His optimism put me in good humor, 
and his kindliness solaced and soothed me. He 
saw things in a big, clear, straighforward way and 
his knowledge opened wide the door to me to the 
great minds of all ages. 

It was Dr. Crane who helped me to become what 
Iam. Without his help I might have climbed a 
little way up the ladder, but to my present position 
NEVER. Most all the good things life has given 
me these last five years I can trace back directly 
to his inspirational influence. 

He taught me how to think RIGHT. He helped 
me to use more forcefu. English. He helped me to 
win poise, self-control, determination, concentra- 
tion, and will power. He made me more efficient 
in my business. And so I could go on giving tribute 
to the great good Dr. Crane has done for me. And, 
what is still more, I have met a lot of big men in the 
past five years who feel just as I do about Dr. Crane. 


As I look back now to the time when the office 
managership seemed to me the pinnacle of success, 
I realize how tremendously Dr. Crane has widened 
my horizon: how infinitely more difficult success 
would have been without his help, and I am glad 
of this opportunity of publicly thanking Dr. Crane 
for what he has done for me. 

Thousands of men and women throughout the 
country will hail the following announcement with 
joy—popular demand has prevailed upon Dr. Frank Crane 
to put his Four-Minute Essays into book form. 

Every day ten million of the keenest minds in 
the country read Dr. Crane for a mental tonic. 
Fifty of the leading newspapers in the United States 
and Canada carry his daily contributions. He is a 
great exponent of the REAL AMERICAN philoso- 
phy. is is a message for the multitude. 

He speaks forcibly yet simply. His thoughts are 
packed with inspiration and brisk American op- 
timism, Wit and wisdom flow from his pen, and 
humanism tempers every phrase. His message is 
like a breath of fresh air that is as good for the 
brain as a walk in the open is good for the body. 


ize 10 
d Co 


He tackles the everyday problems of everyday 
people with his constructive and penetrating in- 
tellect. He goes straight to the heart of the sub- 
ject and his conclusions are helpful. He says things 
swiftly and strongly, and men understand him. 
He inspires humanity to nobler and better things 
—— his uplifting principles of human philoso- 
phy. 


From President. Wilson to the man in mill and 
factory, from the college professor to the cowboy 
on the Arizona ranch, all Americans look for what 
Dr. Crane has to say. He talks plain, ordinary 
United States common sense, always in good humor 
and optimism, and often with wit. 

Ten handy-size, well bound volumes—4o0o0 
FOUR-MINUTE ESSAYS on vital, human sub- 
jects. Four hundred masterpieces by the author 
who made the essay popular. Sixteen hundr 
pages printed in clear, bold,. easy reading type. 
ONLY a limited number of sets to be distributed at this 
time at this special low price for the purpose of introducing 

Crane’s new publication. 


The Democracy Magazine 


a monthly non-partisan magazine of opinion, is in 
Tesponse to a popular demand for his best things in 
more permanent form than the newspaper affords. 

The subscription price of this magazine is $2.00 
per year; 20 cents percopy. (See special combina- 
tion offer in the convenient coupon down in the 
corner.) 

Carry one of these Dr. Crane volumes to work 
with you. Read it on the train or thecar. Keep one 
on your bedside ta le and read a FOUR-MINUTE 
masterpiece the last thing before you switch off the 
light. You will be inspired to nobler and better 
things. You will be freshened for the day’s work 
and soothed before you drop off to sleep. 

Right thinking is irresistible power. Any man or 
woman can cultivate the habit. Dr. Crane points 
the way. 


Why Immediate Action Is 
Necessary. Send Coupon Today 


Only a limited number of, unbound sets of the 
first edition remain in the bindery. The grating 
of the second edition of the Crane FOUR-MIN- 
UTE ESSAYS was nearly completed when it was 
held up by the printers’ strike. We don’t know 
when these sets can be delivered, but we do know 
they will have to be sold for more than the present 
low price, so only a limited number of these _ten- 
volume sets of Dr. Crane’s FOUR-MINUTE 
ESSAYS are available NOW at this special price. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 


Make sure of getting this ten-volume set of 
FOUR-MINUTE ESSAYS and a year’s subscrip- 
tion for Dr. Crane’s Magazine by a in your 
order NOW. No’ money necessary. ead the 
coupon, and act promptly. 


Volume 
upon 


CLIP AND MAIL NOW 


Democracy, Dept. 102, 56 W. 45th St., New York 


Just fill in and mail this coupon today. Don’t send a 
penny. This coupon simply serves to reserve a Handy Size 
10-Volume Set of Dr. Crane’s Essays for you. When noti- 
fied that the books are ready for delivery send us $1.00, 

pon receipt of your remittance the entire ten-vol- 
ume set will be sent PREPAID subject to 5 days’ exam- 
ination. If not satisfactory books may be returned at 
our expense, and we will return your remittance. 

If you decide to keep the books send us only $1.00 
per month for six (6) months, and we will send you Dr. 
Crane’s Magazine, DEMOCRACY, for 

Remember, SEND NO MONEY with this Coupon 
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Your Straw Hat 


NEVER take chances with the imita- 
tions. I know how well Colorite does its 
work and I insist upon getting Colorite. It’s 
waterproof and durable. Dries in thirty 
minutes and is so easy to apply. Anyone 
can use it. 

This is last year’s hat I’m 
Coloriting and it will look 
just as good as new. And I 
had these 16 colors fro . 
which to choose. 


Jet Black (Gloss) Navy Blue. Lavender § Brown 
Dull Black Cadet Blue 
Cardinal Red 

Yellow ‘een — nt Straw 


Direction on each box for mixing to obtain 
most any other desired shade. Brush for 
applying included. 


Get Colorite from your drug or department 
store. If offered a substitute, send us 25c. 4 
we will send you Colorite postpaid. 306. 

Canada. Be sure to name the color you co 


CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 


Established 1840 


Manufact: 3 of 
Carmote Picor Varnish and Finishes 


55 waeaeatie Street, Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Distributors: 


A. RAMSAY & SON CO. 
Montreal 
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Sen Your Name and We 


art authorities: Send You aL Lachnite 
Students trained by members of «FREE 1 


our Faculty are filling high-salaried 
itions. rtist’s Outit FREE 
Enrolled Students. 


Write today for Art Year Book. 


SCH@L“APPLED ANT 
Room 1, BATTLECREEK 


Write Today 
Gadies’ or men’s). 
Michigen Ae “Dept. 2042 


MICA. 
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Again Mr. Wenham experienced an emo- 
tion of admiration. This beetle-browed, 
wide-mouthed, slate-faced gentleman had 
evidently thought the thing clear through 
|and got the right answer. But might he 
not, in fact, have thought it still further 
through? Wenham smiled and observed, 

“That would put the game into your 
' hands—if I’ve got a record. Giving you 
_ the record—if there is one—would be the 

same as giving you me. You see, I don’t 
| even know that you are Mr. Horrow, vice- 
president of the Lumberman’s Bank.” 

“Tt’s true you’ve got to take a chance,” 
| the vice-president replied; “but I reckon 

you’re taking a pretty big chance now. 
| Put it this way—for the sake of argument: 
| You’re a forger with a criminal record. 
| You’re trying to put over this forged will. 
If it’s held up long enough, you’re sure to 
/be caught. It’s going to be held up 
indefinitely. You stand nine to lose and 
one to win. But I can put it over for you 
in short order. You give me half. If I 
try to throw you down then, you can raise 
a row that I can’t afford. Say I’m only 
trying to catch you now. As the thing 
stands, you’re pretty sure to be caught, 
anyhow, or else have to dig out and lose 
your stake in the will. You’d much better 
take a chance on me. If what I’m telling 
you is straight, you stand nine to win and 
only one to lose. If it isn’t straight, you’re 
not much worse off than you were before.” 

Once more Wenham admired this man. 

He was used to dealing with inferiors. 
Here was at least an equal to whom he 
could unaffectedly take off his hat. 

‘As to my being the man I say I am,” 
| Mr. Horrow added, “just walk into the 
bank to-morrow morning and look. But 
don’t speak to me there. I'll be in this 
room at four o’clock to-morrow afternoon. 
Give me those records and a couple of days 
to check them up.” 


f | This conversation in the Brownstone 


Hotel occurred on the afternoon of the 
fourteenth of the month, and on the fore- 
noon of the nineteenth, Ben Bodet returned 
to Chicago from a quest which he had been 
pursuing through the Southern states for 
more than a fortnight. All that could be 
called his office consisted of a signless 
cubby-hole in the basement adjoining the 
premises occupied by the Clearing-House 
Association. He hadn’t even a telephone 
or stenographer of his own, but was accom- 
modated in those respects by the staff and 
apparatus of the clearing-house. Among 
other litter on the desk in this office, he 
found a memorandum, undated and appar- 

_ ently days old, asking that he call up Mrs. 
Borland as soon as he returned to the city. 
As soon as the business immediately in 
hand would permit, he did call her up. 
The answer was that she had left the house, 
but was expected to return about half-past 
two. He had been quite out of touch with 
Chicago news for a fortnight, but now took 
the first occasion to ask a person who had 
been reading the local newspapers whether 
anything in particular had been happen- 
ing to Mrs. Borland and why she was back 
in Chicago at that inclement season. The 
‘answer surprised him. The business in 
hand held him until about half-past three. 


! Then, without waiting to telephone again, 


fe he jumped i in a cab and drove to the Bor- 
land house on the North Side, for the an- 


Wl swer to his question had set up an indefi- 


nite disquietude in his mind. 


RI 
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Remy Equipment for 
Winter Driving 


This car is built for winter driving. : 


Just as truly the electrical equipment, built by 
REMY, is designed to work in zero weather. 


With its exclusive patented thermostat, the 


In Winter 
Thethermostat remainsclosea Remy generator in’ winter automatically in- 


and full field current passes 
through the contact points 


permitting full current output creases the battery charge, so that the starting 
motor is sure to crank the stiff, cold engine. 


from the generator. 


In Summer 


At a certain temperature of 
the generator, the thermostat 
automatically opens, com- 
pelling the current to pass 
through a resistance coil, thue 
reducing the output. 


REMY ELECTRIC COMPANY | 


General Offices and Factory 


ANDERSON, INDIANA STARTING LIGHTING IGNITION SYSTEMS 
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IT? @ ID! 


This line of grotesque little men 
was the key to the great mystery 
that told Sherlock Holmes who com- 
mitted the desperate murder. 

The 15,840 people who have sent this coupon the 
last few weeks know the answer to the mystery. 

Stop guessing. Send the — Get free 
on approval this complete set of 


he INTERNATIONAL 
ADVENTURE. LIBRARY 


DRACU ARSENE LUPIN 
HOLMES by Maurice Leblanc 


Sir A. Conan Doyle TH NDONED 
RETURN OF SHERLOCK 


HOLMES 
by Sir A. Conan Doyle by Wadsworth Camp 
1 THE SS CONFESSIONS OF ARSENE 


by Maurice 
THE TEET F THE TIGER 


by Maurice eae 
THE DEVIL’S ADMIRAL 
by Frederick 
CLEEK OF SCOTLAND YARD 
by Thomas W. Hanshew 
‘THE MASTER DETEC- 
by Thomas W. Hanshew 
THE. HITE WATERFALL 


THE RADIC M TERRORS 
by Albert Dorrington 


15 VOLUMES 
11 LONG NOVELS 
53 SHORT STORIES 


Great thinkers—statesmen and busi- 
ness men—all say they get the greatest 
mental relaxation from reading a 
ey good adventure or detective 
story. 


ou too can forget the worries 
and troubles of the day by wed ing — 
wonderful books near at 
to over whenever the mood 
upon 


Price Soon to Go Up 


B e ha’ ave not had to pay 
for editing an nd plates, we have been 
able to get a small edition of the. Inter- 
national Adventure Library at an un- 
usually low price—and we are giving 
you the chance to take advantage of 
our bargain. 

ding the coupon puts you under 
no obligation whatever. If you find, 
after examining the books, tha 
not like j 


Better be. sure 
than sorry—so sign and mail the 
coupon today! 


W. R. Caldwell & Co., 30 Irving Place, New York 


Please send me, all charges prepaid, set of the Inter- 
pational Adventure in fifteen volumes, beautifully 
bound in dark maroon de luxe vellum, with duo color art 
title labels. It the books are not satisfactory, I will re- 
them at expense within 10 Otherwise 
will send you $1 per month for 17 months. 


Mrs. Borland was not alone. Near her 
stood a tall young woman, with lusterless 


black hair combed smoothly down over her | 
ears, a boldly-sculptured, handsome profile, | 


and velvety dark eyes. Evidently she 
was about to leave. A remarkably grave- 
looking but pretty little girl, becomingly 
dressed like the woman, stood at her side 
holding her hand. 

“Mrs. Borland, Mr. Bodet,” said the 
mistress of the house. Her clear gray eyes 
looked at Bodet with a gentle significance, 
as though she had whispered, “You know 
—poor Arthur Borland’s widow.’ 

The dark young woman smiled—by no 
means a demonstrative smile, yet one 
liked it—and held out her hand. 

“And this is Martha, Mr. Bodet,” said 
the hostess, looking down at the little 
figure and smiling almost to a laugh. 
Tone and smile gave a hug. 

The little girl gravely held up a little 
hand, regarding Mr: Bodet with big, 
round eyes. He noticed that she did not 
courtesy, and drew certain by no means 
disparaging conclusions as to her mother’s 
social experiences. Personally, he thought 
that teaching little girls to courtesy was 
all snobbish rot. 

Mother and child at once took their 
leave, and the observant male, standing by, 
saw that they took something with them— 


out of the heart of the bright and gentle | 


woman who remained. 


“T found a message to call you up on my | 


desk when I got back to town to-day,” he 
said. “I’ve been gone two weeks and 


over, and haven’t seen a Chicago news- | 
paper.” He frowned slightly, adding: “I | 
guessed it was something about this will | 


business. I hear there’s been a will filed 
for probate.” 

She looked him over a moment as 
though she found a certain friendly or 
eyen affectionate sort of amusement in 
surveying him, and said, 

“Sit down.” 

“T forgot about the message,” she con- 
fessed, when they were seated. “I should 
have sent word that you needn’t bother. 
I did want to see you very much when I 


telephoned, but it’s all been cleared up | 


now. You see, about three years ago my 
husband made a will.” 

She told him how that will left five- 
sixths of the fortune to help poor boys and 
girls to a technical education through the 
Remington Institute; how earnestly he 
had deliberated that, even questioning his 
moral right to have enjoyed so much wealth 
for so many years in a world full of un- 
fortunates; 
discover a way of disposing of his money 


1 as usefully as possible, realizing how very 
She had | 


little, after all, it could do. 
sympathized with all that, worked heartily 
with him in settling on a plan. Apparently 
that plan had been close to his heart up | 
to the last. But then poor Arthur's | 
widow and child—his grandchild—had 
appeared in Santa Barbara. She knew he 
had seen them, had been present at one of 
the interviews. But her husband had 
doubts—after his harrowing experience of 
Arthur Borland’s crookedness. Of course, 
he had any normal man’s repugnance to 
being merely swindled. He proposed to 
investigate. He had told her that, if the 
claim was true, he should make a suitable 
provision by codicil to his will. Then 
he had died suddenly, and this other will 
had been filed for probate in Chicago. 


how much he had wished to | 


| 


| 
| 
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POWDER 


ANTISEPTIC 


for Pyorrhea prevention 


Sensitive, bleeding gums 
are symptoms of pyorrhea—they 
lead to the loosening and the loss 
of teeth. 


Pyorrhocide Powder should be used. Ps 
is the one dentifrice that dental clinics, d 
voted exclusively to pyorrhea research beer 
oral prophylaxis, have demonstrated to be 
beneficial in pyorrhea treatment and pre- 
vention. Dentists everywhere prescribe it. 


It aids in repairing soft, bleeding, spongy, 
receding gums. It cleans and polishes the 
teeth. To make gums firm and healthy, to 
keep teeth clean, use Pyorrhocide Powder. 


Pyorrhocide Powder 
is economical because 
a dollar package con- 
_ tains six months’ sup- 

py; Sold by 
leading drug- 
gists and den- 
supply 
houses, 


4 FREE SAMPLE 
Write for in 


Sole 
Distributors 
1474 Broadway 

New York 


We shall continue to offer pe exhaustive scientific 


research, and by unlimited clinical 
facilities, only such a dentifrice as PAZ 
is proved most effective—in promot 


ing tooth, gum and mouth health. 


There isa big 
Short Stories 
stories, ries, photoplays and feature articles. You 


at home in spare time. 
so. He and other oa iters have en- 


Were You Ever Offered a Grocery 


Store? 
You can handle Sugar, Flour, Ca’ anned Goods, Dried 


Goods are and quality. Sell- 


ddress 
HITCHCOCK-HILL CoO. 
pt. , Chicago, Ill. 
Reference: Any Bank or Express Company 
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‘We Prove 
‘You May Hear Clearly 


at Our Expense 


OR the past 15 years we 
have offered to ship the 
famous Acousticon to anyone 
afflicted with deafness, for ten 
days’ trial at home amid fa- 
miliar surroundings, without 
expense, deposit or other obli- 
gation and with the distinct 
understanding that we expect 
and desire it to be returned 
unless it thoroughly recom- 
mends itself. 


Oneof ca churches with Acousticon installed for Students using the Acousticon in New York State 
the Deaf of the congregation lostitute for the Deaf 


400,000 Acousticon Users 


HERE are now nearly 400,000 Acousticons in use, all sold on this principle, and letters are 

now in our files from practicing physicians, prominent attorneys, directors of corporations, 

professors of colleges and others prominent in almost every line of endeavor, stating, without 
reserve, that only with the assistance of the Acousticon can they successfully continue 
their vocations. 


If you are hard of hearing, you have embarrassing moments, perhaps even more serious problems arising there- 
from, and the sure way to arrest its progress is to keep your ears active. You take absolutely no risk in accepting 


The Famous Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 
r=. you have tested it amid familiar surroundings—at home and in business—it will be 
entirely for you to decide whether to keep or return it. 


And remember, please, that the Acousticon has patented features which cannot be duplicated. 
So no matter what your experience may have been, send for your free trial of the Acousticon now, 
while you have it in mind. 
DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1305 Candler Bldg., New York 
U. S. BRANCH OFFICES ie gga W. Cunningham, 77 Washing- HOLLAND—U._S. oe Corporation, St. 


Annastraat, Nijm 
ATLANTA—1316 Third National Bank Building ROC WESTER—N. A. Woodbury, 628 Granite HONG RONG Alex Tees & Co. City, of Victoria 


BOSTON—so Temple Place Buildin NDON, EN LAND— Dictograph, ‘Telephones, 
CHICAGO—1230 Lytton Building. SALT LAKE CITY—Farrington Service, 18 W. Limited, Denman Street, S. E. 
CLEVELAND—405 Caxton Building 2d St., South MANILA—Electrical_ Supply Co. 
KANSAS CIT Y—402 Sharp Buildin, i SE. BATTL E—Seattle tical Co.,715 Second TER, ENGLAND—General Acoustic , 
LOS ing ST. JIS—James R. Bettis, 329 Odd Fellow: (Great Britain), 14 St. Ann's Square 
NEW ing MEXICO, D. F. MEXICO—C. B.(Cleveland, 
PHILADELPHIA—6r2 Commonwealth Building SYRACUSE—Cloven- White Opticai Co., 324 LaCasa Calpini, Av. San Francisco No. 37 
PITTSBURGH—913 First Nationa: Bank Building versity Block MELBOURNE "AUSTRALIA—Lamson Store Ser- 
SAN FRANCISCO—554 Monadnock Building WORCESTER. 9, C. Freeman & Co., Main Street vice Co., Ltd., Collins Street 
WASHINGTON—1420 New York Ave. MILAN, ITALY—Vittorio Moyse, 1 via Castello 
OSAKA, JAPAN—Katsuye Yoshida Shoten Osaka 
THE ACOUSTICON IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES Office | 18, 2 Chome, Utsubo Minamidoori, 
hi-ku 
DES MOINES—Dr. Hatry P. Holmes, 212 Utica vice Co., Ltd., Hindemarsh Building 15 de Novembre 4. 
Building ATHE NS, GRE BEC >E—Calothetos & SNadarides, PARIS Viala, 223 Rue des Pyrenees, 
DETROIT—Nelson K. Standart Co., 255 Wood- Ploutonas No. oth Arrondisement 
ward Aven BRISBANE, 4 AUSTRALI ~~ anaes Store Ser- SHANGHAL CHINA—Alex Ross & Co., 12, 
MANCHESTER, N. H.—Dr. E. A. Wallace, 93 ice Co 3 Eag' Hankow Road 
Ttle BUENOS AIRES, TINE—Messrs. Moss SYDNEY, “AUST Store Service 
MINNEAPOLIS. C. Brown, 229 Fourth St., & Co., 1260 Avenida de Mayo Co., Ltd. Daking Hou 
South CHRISTC] HU N. Z.—John R. Proctor, 210 TOKIO, JABAN—Ratsuye Yoshida, 20 Hasega- 
NASHVILLE—Collin H. Freeman, 522 Union Hig wacho, Nihonbashi-ku 
COPENHAGEN, ee Demant, TORONTO, CANADA—T. Eaton Co., Ltd., 
omA —Drs. by Vesterbrogade 2 Canadian Distributors 
PORTLAND ORE.—. isher. 
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Behind a Lovely Face” 


She summoned her fiance to her home in 
the night. She sent him away a raving ma- 
niac, loving her fiercely yet transfixed with 
horror at the very thought of her. 

A long convalesence and blessed forget- 
fulness. Suddenly he senses her malignant 
will. It leads him screaming into the dark- 
ness of the night 

Why did men love this exquisite woman 
up to the eve of the wedding, and then, at 
a word from her, go mad? The mystery 
grips you—it is a mystery such as comes 
only from the pen of the greatest of mystery 
writers, Conan Doyle. 

Did you know Doyle has a book for every 
mood? You may fight beside Sir Nigel or 
share the business villainies of Ezra Girdle- 
stone. In Fly Trap Gulch the huge man- 

' eating plant awaits you; you are among the 
Nihilists; you are in Sassassa Valley with the 
fiend of the single eye. One of the world’s 
greatest love stories is Doyle’s and one of the 
most stirring prize fight tales. Fiction enough 
to last a year; and the Sherlock Holmes 
stories besides—all beautiful gilt top volumes. 
If you act at once they are yours. 


Hours and Hours of Pleasure in the Works of 


CONAN DOYLE 


prices were lower than they willever 
COMPLETE be again. To those who first accept 
STORIES them the publishers will present 
orld’s Greatest 
NOVELS Short Stories—8 volumes 


If you had spent a year in selecting the finest 
fiction you could not have chosen 116 greater 
stores. Here is Kipling’s‘“*The Man Who Would 
Be King”; O. Henry's laughter and tears of the 
city; Mr. Dooley’é quaint philosophy; DeMau- 
passant, master of passion; the “Suicide Club” of 
Stevenson; the grim figuté of Dostoievski s Thief. 

A hundred and sixteen. Only an examination 
can reveal theit variety of chatm; and you may 
examine all of them to your heart’§ conten, But 
you must act at once, the offer ig good only while 
the sets last. 


SEND NO MONEY | 


—just the coupon 


Thousands will read this offer. Some will be 
too late, Don't nave useless regrets The two 
6ets will be sent af once for free examination. Send no 
money; merely clip the coupon now, 
P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
a 416 West 13th Street, New York 
“Send me on approval, charges paid by you, Conan 
Doyfe’s work in ro volumes gold stamped. Also the 8 
volume set of World's Greatest Short Stories bound in 
cloth. If I keep the books I will remit $1.00 within a 
tvcek and $2 00 a month for £3 months for the Conan 
Doyle set only, and retain the World's Greatest Short 
Rovies set without charge. Otherwise I will, within 
tec days, return both sets at your expense, 


Name 


I Address 


| Occupation ...... 
Cos. 2.20 


That perplexed her. She thought, at 
first, that the will must be a forgery, be- 
cause she couldn’t reconcile herself to the 
idea that her husband had dropped the 
educational scheme and never mentioned 
it to her. Yet it might have happened. 
All she wanted was to make sure which 
was her husband’s will and carry it out. 
Goodyear, Prickett, & Estes had started 
an investigation, employing some detec- 
tives to check up the story. 

“But I wanted to see you about it,” 
she said, with the smile in which there 
was a friendly amusement. ‘Somehow, 
I have a great deal of confidence in you. 
So I telephoned you.” 

Bodet laughed and remarked: 

“I’m gratified by your confidence, Mrs. 
Borland. But why does it strike you as 
odd or amusing that you should have con- 
fidence in me?” 

She looked somewhat startled and 
said: 

‘IT believe you are a mind-reader. The 
oddity is that I’ve always thought of a 
detective—well, I shouldn’t have wished 
to sit down to tea with one for fear he’d 
bite me—a man, you know, who spends 
all his time trying to lock people up in 


“T see.” Bodet laughed. “If a detec- 
tive may be a kind father, why not any- 
body? The fact is, 1’ve sometimes asked 
myself that question.” 

Mrs. Borland resumed her story. 

“T telephoned you, but now there is no 
need. It has been cleared up. Mr. Horrow 
saw Mr. Borland only two days before he 
died—had quite a long talk with him. 
Neither of them mentioned to me what 
they had talked about at the time. But 
Mr. Borland told Mr. Horrow that he had 
made this new will. Of course, Mr. Horrow 
knew the will had been filed for probate. 
He learned through Mr. Goodyear, two or 
three days ago, that I was going to contest 
it if they made any attempt to put it into 
effect. He thought that over and decided 
that he ought to tell me what Mr. Borland 
had told him. He did tell me yesterday. 
Of course he was right. He should have 
told me at once.” She looked very 
earnest and grateful as she added: “I am 
unspeakably glad to have it settled, Mr. 
Bodet. I felt a terrible anxiety and per- 
plexity—to do what my dear husband 
really wanted done—to carry out what was 
really his will. I am more glad and grate- 
ful than I could easily tell you to feel sure 
that I know. All the legal rigamarole 
and lawyers’ points of law and evidence 
and so on I care nothing about. What 
my husband said shall be done. I have it 
now from his own lips, through Mr. Hor- 
row. I am very glad, Mr. Bodet. It was 
nice of you to come here. You must 
forgive me for taking up your time.” 

But Bodet did not join in her grateful 
mood. He was frowning a bit as he stared 
at her, and a certain hostile activity was 
going on in his mind. He could have told 
her something about Josiah Horrow that 
might have shaken her unquestioning con- 
fidence in that gentleman. . That activity 
in his mind cast up a bit of paper. 

“TI wonder, Mrs. Borland,” he said 
| thoughtfully, “whether you happen to 
have any of this lady’s handwriting—the 
lady who was just here—Mrs, Arthur 

| Borland.” 

“Why, yes; I havea long letter from her 
to my husband,” she replied. 
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185—‘‘Beauties”’ 
(See Cover) 
Harrison Fisher's paintings of beauti- 
ful girls are known throughout the 
world. Our color reproductions pre- 
serve extraordinary fidelity to the 
original painting. 


11x14 inches 25 cents each 


— 


184—‘“‘The Vanity Girl’’ 


Our 1920 catalogue of 250 pictures 
Sent on receipt of 10c postage 


COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street :: New York City 


PATENTS — TRADE MARKS 


for Evidence of Conception Blank and Free Illustrated 
Guide Book. Send sketch or model of invention tor free 
opinion of patentable nature. Highest reterences 


Victor J. Evans & Co., wasti3gvit™'. c. 


Dye Old, Faded 
Dress Material 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 
Stylish and New—So Easy Too. 


C 


Don’t worry about perfect results. 


“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabric, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 

A Direction Book is in package. 

To match any material, have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt 
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Once used, the 
Harrison Radiator 
Sets a service stands 
ard the continuance 


Harrison Shitter-Controlled of which alone can sat-: 
Hexagon Radiators are 

standard equipment on all isfy the manufacturer 

Hudson Super-Six Motor 

Cars,” and motor car user. 


Harrison Radiator Corporation 


General Offices aud Factory: Lockport, N. Y~ 
General Sales Offices: Detroit, Michigan 


Radiators 


Shutter- 
Controlled 


Hexagon 
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Mother Pins 
Her Faith 


to Musterole 


In days gone by, mother 
mixed a mustard plaster 
when father had bronchitis 
or brother had the croup, 
but nowshe uses Musterole. 
It is better than a mustard 
plaster. 


She just rubs it on the 
congested spot. Instantly 
a peculiar penetrating heat 
begins its work of healing 
—and without fuss, or muss 
or blister. 

Musterole relieves without dis- 
comfort. 

The clean white ointment sets 
your skin a-tingle. First, you feel 
a glowing warmth, then a pleas- 
ant lasting coolness, but way 
down underneath the coolness, 
old Nature is using that peculiar 
heat to disperse congestion and 
send the pain away. 

Made of oil of mustard and a 
few home simples, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective in treat- 
ment of the family’s little ills. It 
takes the ache out of grandfather’s 
back. It soothes sister’s headache. 
It helps mother’s neuralgia. 

Mother pins her faith to it as a 
real ‘‘first aid.” 

She is never without a jar of 
Musterole in the house. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend it. 
30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


The Inhalation Treat- 

ment for Whooping-] 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Influenza, 
Coughs, Bronchitis. 


USED WHILE YOu SLEEP 


worse, and 
coll is a dangerous cold. 
Mrs. Ballington Booth sa: 


e antiseptic va; 
nreathing easy and relieves the con- 


Cresolene relieves the bron 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

It is a protection to those exposed. 

ene = best recommendation is its 40 years of 

use, 


successf 
Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 11. 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene. 
Theycan’t harm you. Of your druggist or from us, 10c. instamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 6&2 St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bu’'ding, Montreal, Canada 


“T’d be obliged,” said Bodet, “‘if you’d 
let me look at it.” 

She brought the letter. As his eye fell 
upon the first sheet, he matched the hand- 
writing with his memory of that in another 
letter. 

“T thought so,”’ he muttered, and looked 
very soberly over at her. “My memory 
| for handwritings and some other things is 
unusually good, Mrs. Borland. I’d bet 


is the same as that of another letter in my 
possession. I’d bet anything to a straw 
hat that the woman who wrote it never 
was Arthur Borland’s wife, that he wasn’t 
the father of her child, that the Santa 
Barbara will is a forgery, that the whole 
thing is a pretty clever job put up by some 
pretty clever crooks.” 

“But Mr. Horrow!” she exclaimed 
incredulously. 

Bodet deliberated a moment and looked 
uncommonly grim as he replied: 

“T’ll bet a good deal that Mr. Josiah 
Horrow is a crook himself and has gone 
over to them because he’s going to get a 
big lot of the loot. There’s four million 
dollars there, Mrs. Borland. Plenty of 
men will go a long way for that—or half of 
it. Unless I’m awfully mistaken, Josiah 
Horrow has lied to you for about half of it. 
Telling a lie to a confiding woman is a 
pretty easy way of getting a couple of 
million—from one point of view.” She 
sat speechless, but stillincredulous. “You 
see what’s at stake here,” he reminded 
her, “not only four million dollars but 
your husband’s will. If I’m right, it’s 
robbing a dead man. If I’m right, there’s 
just one thing to do.” 

“Yes,” she assented. 

He told her then about the letter to 
“Dear Chink” that he had found in Arthur 
Borland’s coat and the scrawled attempts 
at an answer, bits of evidence that he had 
Never used—well, because it was a fond 
woman trying to help a poor devil and 
he had been feeling sentimental that day. 

“Tf she’s the same woman, it’s certainly 
all a swindling scheme,” he said. 

Already his mind was following the 
scent of the game with the eagerness of a 
hunting dog. The inner heat showed in 
his eyes, and his neutral-toned, unhandsome 
face indefinably shed its boyish look, as 
though lines of fighiing will had come out 
in it. He proposed, first, to resolve what- 
ever slight doubts he had, and to convince 
her, by comparing the handwritings of the 
two letters. He left the house and, in 
little over half an hour, returned with the 
other letter. They laid the two sheets 
side by side, and even to her inexpert eye 
it was clear that the same hand had writ- 
ten them. There was no doubt. 

Bodet’s mind by that time had followed 
its trail far, and she felt him to be a quite 
different person from what she had known 
before. Almost as far back as she could 
remember, she had seen men hunt in the 
northern woods—seen them, that is, re- 
lapse into the primitive. She had seen 
them stalk the game with hot, silent, 
wire-nerved, tireless patience, all their 
faculties focused in the instinct to find 


presence of another hunter—a superhunter, 
a hunter of men. She saw that he was 
fairly oblivious of her except as a feature 
of the trail; his mind burned to the single 
point of the quarry. He asked her where 


these people were staying in Chicago and 


anything to a straw hat that this writing” 


and kill. She now felt herself in the | 
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Removes Hair 
Immediately—safely 


NLY a chemist should mix 


a depilatory, then it is sure 
to be safe. 


Unlike pastes and 
powders which must be mixed by the |] 
user, DeMiracle is a liquid just the | 
right strength for instant use. It 
never deteriorates. DeMiracle is more 
economical because there is no waste. 
It is the quickest, most cleanly and 
simple to apply. 

To devitalize hair you must use 
DeMiracle. Being a liquid it permits 
absorption. Therefore it is totally dif- 
ferent. It attacks hair under the skin |" 
as well as on the skin which is the only 
common-sense way to remove it from 
face, neck, arms, underarms or limbs. 

Only the original sanitary liquid 
DeMiracle has a money-back guaran- 
tee in each package. 

Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
Atall toilet counters, or direct from us, 


in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c, 
$1.04 0r $2,08, which includes war tax 


DeMiracfe 


Dept. C11, Park Ave., and 129th St. 
New York City 


ore 
has a stepped into the breach 
and filled an urgent need so com- 


pletely and gratifyingly as does 


FORMERLY KNOWN AS CHECONA EVANS ALE 


A real Bread and Butter Beverage with a smack 
all its own. At Leading Hotels and Restaurants 


Sold in cases by Dealers for Home Use 


C.H. EVANS & SONS "t5s¢: Hudson,N. Y. 
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Estab! 
Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. | Embodies 
Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Wh« oid 
ing-Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the} | CY 134 
common cold before it has a chance of developing into The . Years of 
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T is easy to see why our belief 

that the Hupmobile is the 
best car of its classin the world, 
is so widely shared by others. 


For example, 7/e Comfort Car 
is held at a consistently Azgher 
cash value, in any used- -car 
market. 


tions are basically sound. 
right back long life, 


tory service, and conspicuous 
performance—the sound and 
substantial foundation stones 
which the good name the 
Hupmobile has been built. 


The fact is that these valua- 


noteworthy economy, satisfac- 
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SAVE 1/2 


Your “Gas” 
and ALL 
Your Trouble 


Evidence!—‘‘I showed 
$2.3 miles on Maxwell 
demonstration with 
J 

miles per ion 
with Ford.” 


M. E. Scott, Berry, Ia. 
U, & J. CARBURETOR 


Doubles Mileage — Guaranteed 
start car in Zero weather—No Priming. 
Entirely NEW moving 


part—Simple. Has the Pep and Power. 
50,000 delighted users. ready for 
Ford, Dodge, Maxwell and Ovetinnd? 


15-DAY FREE TRIAL 

Money-back Guarantee 
DEALERS—Service Stations, Salesmen: 
The “U. & J.” sells on demonstration—in- 
stalled in thirty minutes—some good 
open territory. 


U. & J}. CARBURETOR CO. 
Dept. 204— 507 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 


Beautiful Fa 
HAVE 3 Hor 


Resolve right now ¢o make your face, hair, bedy shine with 
beauty, vigor youth, A few minutes » day devoted to 
scientific will do it. This massage removes pimples, 
blackheads, bagginess around the eyes, sagging muscles, double 
chins, etc. Makes rosy cheeks and beautiful skin. Helps to 
develop the bust, neck, arms, etc. If your hairis thin, faded. 
and subject to dandruff, eto., massaging is a safe and positive 
help. This massager will rejuvenate the hair, make it thick, 
beautiful and youthful looking. No more itching of the scalp, 
no more falling hair. This maseager supplies its own power, it 
requires no electricity. Can be operated anywhere at BO @xpense, 
Made from the finest steel, nickel plated. 
Price $5. Postpaid. Used by men and 


Booklet, «Secrets co Hair and Facial 
Beauty.” Mailed in plain cover. 


10 Da’ 


ys ian 
2107 Sth Ave. 
FREE TRIAL N. ¥. City nd 
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AIL CLERK 
1300s 


Like rywh harge, Semple 
ly Eve ere @ Railway Mail Examination 
18 to 35 © and treo them. 


Welsh Rarebit 


Smooth as velvet- always. |B) 
and sotasty! 


by what names they were known. She 
told him. 

“Tt’s a bagful!” he said, with deep satis- 
faction. Then he added, with exceeding 
grimness: “And Mr. Josiah Horrow has 
got to beinit! I’vea score to settle with 
Mr. Josiah Horrow. I'll set a watch on 
that hotel. They can’t get away. Then 
you must ask for another conference in 
Goodyear’s office and ‘have Horrow 
there. I want him to commit himself 
in the presence of witnesses—to repeat 
before Goodyear that he knows this will 
is genuine. Then I'll step in and nab 
the crook and see what he has to say for 
himself.” 

He grinned a little in forbidding anticipa- 
tion of the scene, 
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have deciphered an address. I didn’t 
know that an address would lead to any- 
thing. There was nothing conclusive 
about it.” 

“But wasn’t there another reason?” she 
persisted. ‘‘For example—pity? 

“Why, maybe I’m not above being a 
fool now and then,” he grumbled, ir- 
ritably. 

She stooped a little toward him, her face 
shining, and said: 

“That’s why I like you and trust you, 
Mr. Bodet. I don’t know much about 
crime, but I know that woman loves her 
little daughter. I shouldn’t wonder if, in 
her heart, she’s as good a woman as I am, 
I read somewhere the other day about the 
number of people in 


and instructed her 
more particularly as 
to how she should 
proceed to get all 
the actors in the 
drama gathered in 
Mr. Goodyear’s 
office. And, finally, 
he left the house 
with a great and 
ruthless satisfaction 
in his mind. For some time he. had 
entertained a generous hatred of Mr. 
Josiah Horrow. And for a long time 
he had been catching comparatively small 
and unadvantaged rogues. It wasn’t 
often that one got a chance at a great, 
advantageously placed rogue like Josiah 
Horrow. Catching him would sort of 
even the score. Now he had Josiah in his 
net, and he took a great and grim satis- 
faction i in it. 


The next afternoon, he returned to the 
Borland house and was admitted to its 
mistress in the living-room. She smiled in 
friendliness and gave him her hand. It 
was a pretty hand, but he took it in his as 
one might, on compulsion, have taken hold 
of a dead fish. No inner warmth showed in 
his eyes, but only a sour and lumpish irri- 
tation. 

“Of course they got away,” he said 
at once, ignoring her invitation to be 
seated. 

She gave a pretty expression of surprise 
and said, ‘‘They have?” with an intona- 
tion of astonishment. 

“You tipped it off! You warned 
them!” he blurted in just resentment. 

“T, Mr. Bodet?” she cried innocently. 
“Why, that would be—what would it be— 
accessory, accomplice? You could have 
me indicted for it, couldn’t you? You 
suspect everybody!” Her words were 
suitable enough, yet she looked singularly 
composed for a person in the position she 
described. 

“T did suspect,” he retorted; “so I 
investigated, and I found you beat it down 
to that hotel five minutes after I left 
here yesterday.” 

She received the statement soberly, but 
even that seemed not to discompose her 
much, and she replied at once with a 
question: 

“Why didn’t you put the police on their 


trail when you found that ‘Dear Chink’: 


letter?” 

“Oh, that was only a vague, dubious 
sort of clue at best,” he answered, im- 
patiently. “I didn’t know that I could 


Daily” Maker” 
PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHD 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Don’t fail 
to read the important 


editorial announcement on 
Page Four. 


Poor’s Partner, relating the next adventure of Ben Bodet, business detective, will 
appear in April Cosmopolitan. 


penal institutions. I 
don’t remember 
exactly how many 
thousand — but 
enough, it seems to 
me, without taking 
a mother away 
from her child. 
Probably, if I’d 
been a detective or 
lawyer, I would 
have known how to save her without 
saving them, or just how much danger 
she was in. But I was afraid the lawyers 
and detectives wouldn’t take any chance 
of the others getting away, and I couldn’t 
take any chance of her not getting away. 
It’s just a different point of view, you see. 
I thought I might manage it—get her and 


she is cleverer than I am and so—well, no 
doubt I did let the cat out of the bag. I’m 
sorry the men got away 

“Especially "Horrow,” Bodet 
retorted. 

“But, you see, Mr. Horrow did nothing 
that the law could touch him for; he 
merely lied to a woman, as you say,” 
she argued. 

“He’s guilty as the devil!” Bodet 
declared. 

She looked perplexed for a moment, 


saying, 

““No doubt.” 

But her face cleared and she added, in 
a soft appeal: 

“You know, I used to be taught that for 
those who are guilty of things the law can’t 
touch there are other punishments. When 
we're trying to be kind, can’t we leave 
something to Providence?” Her voice 
dropped even lower, in a precious con- 
fidence. ‘That woman’s eyes filled with 
tears when I warned her, and she kissed 
my hand for her little daughter’s sake. I 
have never had a child of my own, Mr. 
Bodet. I can’t help the yearning toward 
little children and their mothers. In a 
way, I gave that woman her child. Don’t 

begrudge me that. I couldn’t have en- 
dured to see her caught.” 

Detectively speaking, that was absurd 
enough. But all he could do about it was 
to make his voice into a growl as he re 
torted, 

“And yet people wonder that 
flourishes!” 

His bag was empty, but, when he left 
the house, he was secretly not displeased 
with life, and he reflected that, after all, 
there would undoubtedly be another 


the little girl away alone. But I’m afraid 4 
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“Betsy, Joe thinks you’re a wonderful manager. You 
are, in more ways than one! Joe knows —”’ 


‘But Tommy! What did Joe say about me?”’ 
“I’m coming to that, Bess! What got him started was 
this old dining-room furniture, that you changed from 


oak to mahogany, with Mahogany *‘61’’ Floor Var- 
nish! He says it saved us the cost of new furniture.”’ 


In these HC Ldays, it’s wonderful how 
far a little pleasant work and a can of ‘“61’’ 
Floor Varnish will contribute to holding 
down rising expenses! 

A job with ‘“61”’ is a quick and easy 
job, as ‘ 61’’ stains and varnishes in one 
operation, without showing laps, streaks 
or brush marks. The ‘‘61’’ colors are 
semi-transparent wood-stain colors, pro- 
ducing beautiful natural wood effects. 


While originally intended for floors, 
the remarkable durability of ‘“61’’ is the 
reason for its wide use on furniture, 
woodwork, linoleum and for other all 
round household purposes. ‘‘61’’ is not 
only waterproof, but resistant to wear — 
that is its dominating characteristic. Bear 
that in mind the next time you feel the 
impulse to take a brush in hand! 


Do not confuse **61’’ with the common 
varnishes. ~61’’ is different, because it is 
made differently, of the finest materials 


and by the most painstaking production 
processes. The colors and varnish liquid 
are so intimately combined that “‘61’’ flows 
out smoothly, producing a clear, lustrous 
surface of great brilliancy. 


Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 


finished with ‘“61.’’ Try the hammer test 
on the sample panel. You may dent the 
wood, but the varnish won’t crack. 


If you are building ordecorating, engage 
a good painter. He knows Pratt & Lam- 
bert Varnishes and will be glad touse them. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold by 
paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lam- 
bert Varnish fails to give satisfaction, you 
may have your money back. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 99 Tonawanda 
St., Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada address 
41 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


WVAIRNISH 


Sor Farniture Woodwork 


FLOOR 


- Test With 2 Hammer - 
= 


“01” COLORS 
Light & Dark Oak 
Mahogany 
Walnut, Cherry 
Forest Green 
Natural 
Dull Finish 
Ground Color 


Vitralit 
ENAME: 
Vitralite Enamel is 
now available in 
the rarest and most 
exquisite of as 
N wellasthe pure por- ff 
celain-like White. 
These Tints are au- 
thoritative, distinc- 
tive; and harmo- 
nious in well ap- 
pointed homes. 
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AT HOME 


T forty or fifty a woman 
may still not feel more than 
twenty-five years old. But no 
matter how well preserved her 
skin may be, how clear the 
sparkle of her eyes or how. 
painstaking she may be in. 
other details of her toilette— 
in the end she will be judged 
by the appearance of her hair: 
For there is no longer any excuse 
for. permitting the hair to remain 
gray, faded and streaked. In one’s 
own home, with no other help than 
a bottle of BROWNATONE, all its 
original color and beauty can be in- 
stantly restored—any shade from 
light to medium brown, dark brown or 
black—making it even more glorious 
and attractive than it was in youth. 


Hundreds of ‘thousands of women 
use and all leading druggists recom- 
mend this safe and harmless hair 
tinting preparation.. 


BROWNATONE 


Send Ilcents for 
Trial Bottle 


and valuable booklet on 


the care of the hair. 


Two colors: ‘‘Light 
to Medium Brown”’ 
and ‘‘Dark Brown to 
Black.” Two sizes: 
35 cents and $1.15. 
In Canada, 50 cents 


and $1.50. 


The Pharmacell Ca, | 


WINDSOR 480 COPPIN BLDG. 
ONTARIO cCOVINGTON,KY. U.S.A. 


Kindred of the Dust 


(Continued from page 52) 


and the employment of a third party or 
parties, it would be no trick at all to induce 
Nan Brent to move so far from Port 
Agnew that Donald could not, in justice 
to his business interests, desert those inter- 
ests in order to pay his court to her. 

“Dog my cats!” Mr. Daney murmured, 
at the end of a long period of perplexity. 
“T have to force the girl out of Port Agnew, 
and I can never do so while that motor- 
boat continues to pay her eighty dollars a 
month. She cannot exist on eighty dollars 
a month elsewhere, but she can manage 
very nicely on it here. And yet, even with 
that confounded charter canceled, we’re 
stuck with the girl. She cannot leave 
Port Agnew without sufficient funds to 
carry her through for a while, and she’d die 
before she’d accept the gift of a penny 
from anybody in Port Agnew, particularly 
the McKayes. . Even a loan from The 
Laird would be construed as a roundabout 
way of buying her off.” 

Mr. Daney pondered his problem until 
he was almost tempted to butt his poor 
head against the office wall, goat-fashion, 
in an attempt to stimulate some new ideas 
worth while. Nevertheless, one night he 
wakened from a sound sleep and found 
himself sitting up in bed, the possessor of a 
plan so flawless that, in sheer amazement, 
he announced aloud that he would be—jig- 
gered. Some cunning little emissary of 
the devil must have crept in through his 
ear while he slept and planted the brilliant 
idea in Mr. Daney’s brain. 

Eventually, Mr. Daney lay down again. 
But he could not go to sleep; so he turned 
on the electric bedside-lamp and looked at 
his watch. It was midnight—and at mid- 
night no living creature, save possibly an 
adventurous or amorous cat, moved in 
Port Agnew; so Mr. Daney dressed, crept 
down-stairs on velvet feet, in order not to 
disturb the hired girl, and stepped forth 
into the night. Ten minutes later, he was 
down at the municipal garbage-barge, 
moored to the bulkhead of piles along the 
bank of the Skookum. 

He ventured to strike a match. The 
gunwale of the barge was slightly below 
the level of the bulkhead; so Mr. Daney 
realized that the tide had turned and was 
at the ebb—otherwise, the gunwale would 
have been on a level with the bulkheads. 
He stepped down on the barge, made his 
way aft to the Brutus, moored astern, and 
boarded the little vessel. He struck an- 
other match and looked into the cabin to 
make certain that no member of the barge- 
crew slept there. Finding no one, he went 
into the engine-room and opened the sea- 
cock. Then he lifted up a floor-board, 
looked into the bilge, saw that the water 
therein was rising, and murmured, 

“Bully—by heck!” . 


He clambered hastily back aboard the 


barge, cast off the mooring-lines of the 
Brutus, and with a boat-hook gave her a 
shove which carried her out into the middle 
of the river. She went bobbing away 
geatly on the ebb-tide, bound for the deep 
water out in the Bight of Tyee where, when 
she settled, she would be hidden forever 
and not be a menace to navigation. Mr. 
Daney watched her until she disappeared 
in the dim starlight before returning to his 


* home and so, like Mr. Pepys, to bed, where 
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TRADE MAR. PATENT 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Cleans Closet 
Bowls Easily 


Ad is no longer hard work 
to keep the toilet bowl 
spotlessly white and abso- 
lutely Sani-Flush 
does it for you, removing 
rust stains and incrustations 
from both bowl and trap 
without dipping out the 
water and scrubbing. 


Just sprinkle Sani-Flush 
into the bowl according to 
directions—the cleaning is 
done promptly, thoroughl 
and efficient y and wit 
scarcely any effort on your 


part. 


THE HYGIENIC 
PRODUCTS CO. 
316 Walnut Avenue 
CANTON, OHIO 


Canadian Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd, 
Toronto 
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“Not a Tire Came Back” 


Some Remarkable Uniformity Records 


Buffalo reports that not a 
single Miller Tire has been 
returned defective. There 
the use is largely on big cars 
and trucks, and Miller sales 
are large. 


Green & Swett Co. of Bos- 
ton report’ 2,000 Millers sold 


in a year, and 13 returned for 


adjustment. 


In Akron—our home town 
—Miller tires dominate. 


Factory Records 


Here records from everywhere 
center. We find that more than 
99 Miller Tires in 100 exceed ex- 
pected mileage. 

Never one tire built under our 

- new methods has come back with 
_ tread gone. 


Fighting Defects 
That uniformity, due to ten 
years of study, is the chief of the 
Miller accomplishments. 
Our constant effort is to al- 


ways match the best tires we 
produce. 

Each tire is signed. A record 
is kept on it. If it ever comes 
back, with a small or a great rec- 
ord, we investigate the reason. 

We test each batch of rubber, 
so that varying types may be se- 
lected to exactly meet require- 
ments. 


A Radical Test 


The Eldorado Stage Co. of Los 
Angeles run17 Packard Buses 153 
miles a day. They carry 12 pas- 
sengers and weigh 8,600 pounds 
loaded. 

Miller won in their road tests, by 
long odds, against 21 rival makes. 
And in many other stage-line tests. 


All tread stock is vulcanized 
and tested daily in our laboratory, 
before a tread is made. So treads 
do not fall down. 


Geared-up machines in our fac- 
tory run 16 tires 650 miles each 
per day. We wearout 1,000 tires per 
year to watch Miller uniformity. 

We spend $300 daily to test 
cord and fabric, so weakness can’t 
creep in there. 


’ Miller Tires 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 
Cords or Fabrics 


Spécify Miller Tires on your 
new car if it lacks them 


To dealers we offer a rare 
opportunity 


Fifty experts inspect the fin- 
ished tires, and a fault very rarely 
gets by. A mistake is traced and 
the workman penalized. 


Compare Mileage 

You hear everywhere tales 
about Miller Tire mileage. See 
what you get on your car. 

Put another tire on the oppo- 
site wheel. See how Miller com- 
pares with the other. 

Mileage varies with conditions 
— size, load, care and road. But, 
under like con- 
ditions Miller 
Tires will win 
you. And the 
records you 
make are de- 
pendable. 

When a tire 
makes the rec- 
ords that Miller. 
has made, you 
owe to your- 
self a test. 


Tread Patented 


Center tread 
smooth, with suc- 
tion cups to firmly 
grasp wet asphalt. 
Geared-to-the- 
Road side treads, 
to mesh like cogs 
in dirt. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio : 
Makers of Miller Uniform Geared-to-the-Road * 


< 


Tires —Also Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes— 
Team-Mates of Uniform Tires—Makers also of 


_Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber Goods for Homes 


as well as Hospitals. 
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She Played to Lose! 


This woman—so soft—so lovely—so exquisite ia 
every detail—so out of place in that wild gambling 
hell—this woman played to lose. Across the 
gleaming tables her long white hands pushed the 
crackling bills. One after another the yellow 
backed hundred-dollar bills passed from her gold- 
en bag to thedealer. And yet she smiled serene. 

How she got there—why she was there—how she 
got away —it all makes a thrilling story—a tale 
with not one mystery, but three—and it has been 
told by to-day’s master of detective mystery— 


CRAIG KENNEDY 


American Sherlock Holmes’, 


He is the detective genius of ourage. 
He has taken science — science that 
stands for this age— and allied it to 
the mystery and romance of detective 
fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 
every bit of the plot is worked out 
scientifically. For nearly ten years, 
America has been watching his Craig 
Kennedy—marveling at the strange, 
- new, startling things that detective 

hero would uch plots—such 
suspense — with real, vivid people 
moving through the maelstrom of life! 
fe Frenchmen have mastered the art of 

@ terror stories. English writers have 
thrilled whole nations by their artful 
m@ heroes. Russian ingenuity has fash- 
ioned wild tales of mystery. But all 
these seem old-fashioned—out of date 
fm beside the infinite variety —the weird 

of ArTHUR B. REEVE’s 
tales, 


FREE— POE 


10 Volumes 


hose who send_the coupon 
promptly: we_will give FREE a set 
lian Poe’s masterpieces in 10 


volumes. 

When the police of New York failed 
to solve one of the most fearful murder 
ay of the time, Edgar Allan Poe 

ar off in Paris—found the solution. 

The story is in these volumes. 

This is wonderful combination. Here 
are two of the greatest writers Of mystery - 
and scientific detective stories. You can 
me get the Reeve at a remarkably low price 

= and the Poe FREE. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 NEW YORK 


HARPER & BROTHERS Cosmo. 3-20 
2 Franklin Square, New York 


Send me, all pe pre epaid, set of of Arthu B. Reeve 
—in 12 volumes. Also send me, absolutely free, the set of 
Edgar Allen Poe—in 10 volumes. If the books are not 
Satisfactory, I will return both sets within ro ry at 
your expense. Otherwise I will send $1.00 within 5 days, 
and $2.00 a month for 14 months. 


he had the first real sleep in weeks. He 
realized this in the morning and marveled 
at it, for he had always regarded himself as 
a man of tender conscience and absolutely 
incapable of committing a maritime crime. 
Nevertheless, he whistled and wore a red 
carnation in his lapel as he departed for the 
mill office. 


XXIV ; 


Fotiowr1nc the interview with his father, 
subsequent to Caleb Brent’s funeral, Don- 
ald McKaye realized full well that his love- 
affair, hitherto indefinite as to outcome, 
had crystallized into a definite issue. For 
him, there could be no evasion or equivoca- 
tion; he had to choose, promptly and 
for all time, between his family and 
Nan Brent—between respectability, honor, 
wealth, and approbation on one hand, and 
pity, contempt, censure, and poverty on 
the other. Confronting this impasse, he 
was too racked with torment to face his 
people that night and run the gantlet of 
his mother’s sad, reproachful glances, his 
father’s silence, so eloquent of mental dis- 
tress, and the studied scorn, amazement, 
and contempt in the very attitudes f his 
selfish and convention-bound sisters. So 
he ate his dinner at the hotel in Port Ag- 
new, and after dinner his bruised heart took 
command of his feet and marched him to 
the Sawdust Pile. 

The nurse he had sent down from the 
Tyee Lumber Company’s hospital to keep 
Nan company until after the funeral had 
returned to the hospital, and Nan, with her 
boy asleep in her lap, was seated in a low 
rocker before the driftwood fire when 
Donald entered, unannounced save for his 
old-time triple tap at the door. At first 
glance, it was evident to him that the brave 
reserve which Nan had maintained at the 


| funeral had given way to abundant tears 


when she found herself alone at home, 
screened from the gaze of the curious. 

He knelt and took both outcasts in his 
great strong arms, and for a long time held 
them in a silence more eloquent than words. 

“Well, my dear,” she said presently, 
“aren’t you going to tell me all about it?” 

That was the woman ofit. She knew. 

“I’m terribly unhappy,” he replied. 
“Dad and I had a definite show-down after 
the funeral. His order—not request— 
is that I shall not call here again.” 

“Your father is thinking with his head; 
so he thinks clearly. You, poor dear, are 
thinking with your heart controlling your 
head. Of course you’ll obey your father. 
You cannot consider doing anything else.” 

“T’m not going to give you up,” he as- 
serted doggedly. 

“Ves; you are going to give me up, dear 
heart,” she replied evenly. ‘Because I’m 
going to give you up, and you’re much too 
fine to make it hard for me to do that.” 

“T’'ll not risk your contempt for my weak- 
ness. It would be a weakness—a contempti- 
ble trick—if I should deseft you now.” 

“Your family has a greater claim on you, 
Donald. You were born to a certain des- 
tiny—to be a leader of men, to develop 
your little world, and‘make of it a happier 
place for men and women to dwell in. 
So, dear love, you’re just going to buck up 
and be spunky and take up your big life- 
task and perform it like the gentleman 
you are.” 

“But what is to become of you?” he 
demanded, in desperation. 
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“Yes, nearly everybody 
worth 


MAGAZINE only begins to be successful when 
it achieves a large circulation. 
It becomes really successful, really im- 
portant when it is read by nearly everybody worth 
while—when you see it everywhere. 

Which means that a great many people not only 
buy it, but that they read it and pass it on—that 
each copy has a long, active career—that the maga- 
zine, as a whole, has stamped the imprint of its 
personality on a whole nation. 

Such a magazine is COSMOPOLITAN. 

Nearly everybody worth while reads it—you 
see it everywhere. 

The first novel Fannie Hurst has written is pub- 
lished in CosMopoLITAN and commands the atten- 
tion and admiration of thousands who have read 
her uncommon short-stories about common people. 
“Lily Becker, in Miss Hurst’s novel, takes a place 
as one of the great characters in 


Edgar Guest, writing his famous poems for Cosmo- 
POLITAN, reaches more worth while people through 
this magazine than he could through any other 
medium in the world. From the financier who but 
dimly remembers the old homestead to the young man 
whose heart is not yet weaned from the town-folks, 
Edgar Guest’s verse breathes a sentiment as sound 
and true and as beautiful as the eternal hills. Nearly 
everybody worth while reads CosMopoLiTAN. 

The next time you see a copy of CosMOPOLITAN, 
take note of the place and the circurastance. 

You may glimpse its Harrison Fisher cover through 
the half opened door‘of a compartment on the limited 
or you may see it|on the library table of your next 
door neighbor or in a rough mining shack, at an 
exclusive club, on the doctor’s waiting-room table— 
in fact, you see Cosmopolitan everywhere. 

You who read Cosmopottran know that it is a great 
magazine—but only when you look about you, when 
you realize that nearly everybody 


American fiction. 

Frazier Hunt tells an amazing 
story of Texas townspeople made 
suddenly and staggeringly rich 
by new-found oil wells in their 
back-yards. Nearly everybody 
worth while reads “Million- _ 
aires While You Wait” in Cos- 
MOPOLITAN, and these people, ins ee 
who think about and discuss current 
happenings, find a new and prolific 
subject for conversation. 


worth while reads CosMOPOoLITAN, 
do you appreciate its real greatness. 

Because CosMOPOLITAN -has at- 
tained sucha high place amongall the 
magazines published in America that 
it is read by nearly everybody worth 
while—because you see it every- 
where and hear its novels, short 
storiesand special features discussed 
in a hundred places, you know that 
it is in truth, as well as in slogan, 
“ America’s Greatest Magazine.” 


Nearly Everybody Worth While Reads COSMOPOLITAN 
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|Huck Finn 


ONE MORE CHANCE 


When you were a little boy you dreamed of the 
day when you might own a whole set of Mark 
Twain—and then you waited and waited and 
grew up-—and found that a whole set of 25 vol- 
umes—stretched in a ro v—looking like a whole 


library r the bookcase—cost about $150. And 
you said, “I'll wait until I get rich.” So you 
waited and peed ae you did because one day you 

heard how Mark Twain said, “I don’t 
like the idea of expensive books. Sell 
My books at a low price.” And then 
you saw advertisements that made 
you laugh and almost made you cry 
—you felt so youn; again. 

And you said, ‘ Here’s my chance at 
last. I'll get these books at a little 
en ice that I won’t mind, and I'll be a 

id again with Huck Finn and Tom 
Sawyer. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 Volumes 


In alittle town on the Mississippi 
a ragged barefooted boy lived and 
dreamed. Day after day, as he stood 
on the cliff above the sw eeping river, 
he looked with wistful eyes at the 
pilot boats that steamed away into 
the unknown world beyond. One day 
the longing to see that magic world 
became too strong—and so he ran 
away and became a pilot. Far away, 
indeed, did the river carry him—to 
fame undreamed—to greatness unsur- 
—. For that humble, neglected 

oy was Mark Twain whose memory 
all the world now reveres, 


FREE One Edition Only 


Paine’s Life of 
MARK TWAIN 

4 Large Volumes Illustrated 

Paine’s Life of Mark Twain is rec- 
ognized’as the Foremost American Bi- 
ography. There are only a few—this 
coupon bri you one—and never 
again will you have a chance to geta ff 
set except at the full regular price. 

So this is your last chance not only 
to get the low priced Mark Twain but 
to get the Life of Mark Twain. Send 
the coupon without money today. 
Don’t wait until paper and binding 
cost more and you have to pay the 
full price for Paine’s Life As Mark 
Twain. This opportunity waits for no 
man and no clock. Today is the day, 
Here is is the coupon. Send it. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


2 Franklin Square, N. Y. 
Send me, all changes prepaid, a set of Mark Twain's 
in 25 volumes, illustrated, bound in handsome 
loth. ‘in gold with trimmed ed; 
"3 
erwise I will send you $2. 550 wit 
and $3.2 00, a month for 14 ‘op cash deduct’ 8 
per cent. fpom gemit'! 
Name. 


For the b lack half leatt or library edition ch: ter 
to days and $6 a month for 13 


“T do not know. It is a problem I am 
not going to consider very seriously for at 
least a month. Of course I shall leave 
Port Agnew, but before I do, I shall have to 
make some clothes for baby and myself.” 

“T told my father I would give him a 
definite answer regarding you in a month, 
Nan. I’m going up in the woods and bat- 
tle this thing out by myself.” 

“Please go home and give him a defi- 
nite answer to-night.’ You have not the 
right to make him suffer so,” she pleaded. 

“T’m not prepared to-night to abandon 
you, Nan. I must have some time to get 
inured to the prospect.” 

“Did you come over to-night to tell me 
good-by before going back to the woods, 
Donald?” 

He nodded, and deliberately she kissed 
him with great tenderness. 

“Then—good-by, sweetheart,” she 
whispered. “In our case, the least said is 


soonest mended. And please do not write | 


tome. Keep me out of your thoughts for 
a month, and perhaps I’ll stay out.” 

“No hope,” he answered, with a lugu- 
brious smile. 
asIcan. And not write. But—when 
I return from that month of exile, do not 
be surprised if I appear to claim you for 
good or for evil, for better or for worse.” 

She kissed him again—hurriedly—and 
pressed him ‘gently from her, as if his per- 
sistence gave her cause for apprehension. 

“Dear old booby!” she murmured 
“Run along home now, won’t you, please?” 

So he went, wondering why he had come, 
and the following morning, still wrapped in 
a mental fog, he departed for the logging- 
camp, but not until his sister Jane had had 
her long-deferred inning. While he was 
in the garage at The Dreamerie, warming 
tup his car, Jane appeared and begged him 
to have some respect for the family, even 


though, apparently, he had none for him- 


self. Concluding a long and bitter tirade, 

she referred to Nan as “that abandoned 
irl.” 

" Poor Jane! Hardly had she uttered the 

words before her father appeared in the 

door of the garage. 

“One year, Janey,” he announced com- 
posedly. ‘And I’d be pleased to see the 
photograph o’ the human being that’ll 
make me revoke that sentence. I’m fair 


“However, I’ll be as good |§ 


weary having my work spoiled by wo- 


men’s tongues.” 


“rial give you my photograph, old pep- | 


per-pot,” Donald suggested. “I have 
great influence with you, have I not?” 
The Laird looked up at him with a fond 


grin. 

“Well?” he parried. 

“You will remit the sentence to one 
washing of the mouth with soap and water 
to cleanse it of those horrid words you 
just listened to.” 

“That’s not a bad idea,” the stern old 
man answered. “Janey, you may have 
your choice, since Donald has interceded 
for you.” 

But Jane maintained a freezing silence 
and swept out of the garage with a mien 
that proclaimed her belief that, her brother 
and father were too vulgar and plebeian 
for her. 

“T’m having the deil’s own time manag- 
ing my family,” old Hector complained, 
“but I’ll have obedience and kindness and 
justice in my household, or know the rea- 
son why. Aye—and a bit of charity,” he 
added grimly. He stood. beside the auto- 
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O you know how 
to use face pow- 
der without having it 
look like theatrical 

“make-up”? 
The secret is in the 
powder. Justask your 
dealer for Pussy- 
; made by the house 
of Henry Tetlow. It 
is soft, transparent, 
clinging and pleas- 
ingly perfumed—50c 
a box in white, pink, 
flesh, cream or bru- 

nette. 
Sample On Request 
or miniature box fora dime 
(State shade wanted) 


HENRY TETLOW CO. 
Est. 1849 
Makers of Pussywillow 
alc De Luxe 


285 Henry Tetlow Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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A MAXWELL 
reveals the Wisdom of Light Weight 


MAXWELL «ear carries the 
same average passenger 
weight over the same roads 

and at the same speed as other cars, 


regardless of their weight and price. Moremilesper gallon 


More miles on tires 


To do this task at extremely low cost 
is the particular mission of the Maxwell. 

Therefore it was necessary to eliminate 
every pound of superfluous weight, for 
each edded pound to carry around meant 
added expense. 

How to reduce the weight without 
reducing the strength thus became the 
vital engineering problem in this car. 


To maintain the required strength with- . 


out increasing weight necessitated the use 
of the best materials. The great science 
of metallurgy supplied the answer. Such 
metalsare obviously thequality metals; and 
a Maxwell car contains them throughout. 


“MAXWELL MOTOR CO., Inc., DETROIT, MICH. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO., OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
MAXWELL MOTOR CO.. INC., EXPORT DIVISION: 1808 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY 


. cin analysis will show that pound for 
pound the metals that go into a Max- 
wellcar are comparable with the metals 
in the highest priced cars in the world. 

That is the underlying reason why 

Maxwell cars have given such rare 
accounts of themselvesin every latitudeand 
clime and have responded so well to every 
task to which they have been committed. 

They hold the greatest efficiency-econ- 
omy record a car has ever made—22,020 
miles at an average speed of 25 miles an 
hour, with an average of 22 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline. 

And during this test the engine never 
once stopped, day or night. It was con- 
tinuous, low cost, highly reliable mileage. 

Such steels, such certainty of perform- 
ance, such saving, have won many friends 
for Maxwell. 
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‘*He was asking considerably less than 
he really believed the Brutus to be worth,” 
Nan replied honestly. ‘He would have’ 
sold for fifteen hundred dollars, but the 
Brutus was worth at least twenty-five 
hundred. Values shrink, you know, when 
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JESSIE WILLCOX. SMITHS 


PICTURES OF RARE CHARM FOR 
THOSE WHO LOVE CHILDREN 


| mobile and held up his hand for his son’s. 
“And you'll be gone a month, lad?” 
he queried. 

Donald nodded. 

“Too painful—this coming home week- 
ends,” he explained. ‘And Nan has re- 


> quested that I see no more of her. You 


have a staunch ally in her, dad. She’s for 
you all the way.” 

Relief showed in his father’s troubled 
face. 

“I’m glad to know that,” he replied. 
“You're the one that’s bringing me worry 
and breaking down her good resolutions 
and common sense.” He leaned a little 
closer, first having satisfied himself, by a 
quick, backward glance, that none of the 
women of the 
family was 
eavesdropping, 
and whispered: 
“T’m trying to 
figure out a nice 
way to be kind 
to her and give 
her a good start 
in life without 
insulting her. 


In April Cosmopolitan 
begins 


In Chancery 


A new novel by 


one requires ready cash. And I do not 
agree with you that no responsibility 
attaches to the Tyee Lumber Company, 
although, under the circumstances, it ap- 
pears there is no necessity for argument.” 

“We'll pay twenty-five hundred rather 
than descend to argument,’”’ Daney replied 
crisply, “although personally I am of the 
opinion that two thousand would be 
ample.” He coughed a propitiatory cough 
and looked round the Sawdust Pile ap- 
praisingly. 
“May I inquire, 
my girl,” he 
asked presently, 
“what are your 
plans for the 
future?” 

“Certainly, 
Mr. Daney. I 
have none.” 

“Tt would be 


907—“Ray of Sunshine” 


If you should 
have a clear 
' thought on the 
subject, I’d like 
| your advice, 
son. ’*Twould 
| hurt me to have 
her think I was 
trying to buy 
her off.” 

“As I view 
the situation, 
all three of us 
have to figure 
our own angles 


John Galsworthy 


“Saint’s Progress,” by Mr. Galsworthy, 
recently completed in Cosmopolitan, was 
proclaimed the finest novel, published in 
the past year. 

‘In Chancery” displays the same mas- 
terly craftsmanship; it is written with 
the same sympathetic attitude toward 
the problems of the human heart, and the 
story unfolds with unflagging interest 
the amazing fortunes of a truly remark- 
able family. 

Cosmopolitan readers will have in their 
hands month by month the successive 


a favor to the 
Tyee Lumbe1 
Company if you 
had, and that 
they  contem- 
plated removal 
to some other 
house. The Laird 
had planned 
originally to use 
the Sawdust Pile 
for a drying- 

ard’’—he 
smiled faintly— 
“but abandoned 


918—“The Water Sprite’ 


Size 11x14 Inches 
Price 25c each postpaid 
Delivery guaranteed. 

Add 10 cents for registration if outside U. S. 


Our 1920 Catalogue, which gives a complete list of 
i ith’s pictures, now ready. t 
upon receipt of 10c postage. 


COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street 


for ourselves. 
However, if a 
happy thought 


fiction. 


chapters of a masterpiece of English 


should dawn on 

me, I’ll write you. Think it over a few 

weeks, and then do whatever seems best.” 
So they parted. 
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~ A FEW days subsequent to Andrew 
Daney’s secret scuttling of the motor-boat 
Brutus, Nan Brent was amazed to receive 
a visit from him. 

‘‘Good-morning, Nan,” he saluted her. 
“T have bad news for you.” 

“What, pray?’ she managed to artic- 
ulate. She wondered if Donaid had been 
injured up in the woods. 

“Your motor-boat’s gone.” 

This was, indeed, bad news. 
showed in Nan’s face. 

“Gone where?” she faltered. 

“Nobody knows. It disappeared from 
the garbage-barge, alongside of which it 
was moored. I’ve had men searching for 
it two days, but we’ve given it up as lost. 
Was the Brutus, by any chance, insured 
against theft?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Well, the Tyee Lumber Company used 
reasonable care to conserve your property, 


Trouble 


and while there’s a question whether the- 


company’s responsible for the loss of the 
boat if it’s been stolen, even while under 
charter to us, nevertheless, you will be 
reimbursed for the value of the boat. 
Your father had it up for sale last year. 
Do you recall the price he was asking?” 


the idea rather 
than _ interfere 
with your 
father’s comfort. 
Of course, The Laird hasn’t any more title 
to the Sawdust Pile than you have—not 
as much, in fact, for I do believe you could 
make a squatter’s right stick in any court. 
Just at present, however, we have greater 
need of the Sawdust Pile than ever. We’re 
getting out quite a lot of air-plane spruce 
for the British government, and since 
there’s no doubt we’ll be into the war our- 
selves one of these days, we’ll have to fur- 
nish additional spruce for our own govern- 
ment. Spruce has to be air-dried, you 
know, to obtain the best results, and—well, 
we really need the Sawdust Pile. What 
will you take to abandon it and leave us in 
undisputed possession?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Daney.” 

““Nothing?’’’ 

“Precisely—nothing. We have always 
occupied it on The Laird’s sufferance, so I 
do not think, Mr. Daney,” she explained, 
with a faint smile, “that I shall turn 
pirate and ingrate now. If you will be 
good enough to bring me over twenty-five 
hundred dollars in cash to-day, I will give 
you a clearance for the loss of the Brutus 
and abandon the Sawdust Pile to you with- 
in the next three or four days.” 

His plan had worked so successfully that 
Daney was, for the moment, rendered 
incapable of speech. 

“Will you be leaving Port Agnew?” he 
sputtered presently. “Or can I arrange 
to let you have a small house at a modest 
rental——” 
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Good Name 


This business has not grown 
just because the automobile 
business has grown. 


It has grown because there 
has grown up in America, and 
all over the world, a demand 
for the kind of a motor car 
Dodge Brothers build. 


It has grown because the users 
of these cars have given Dodge 
Brothers a good name as care- 
ful, conscientious manufac- 
turers. 


The result is that wherever 
these two words Dodge 
Brothers — are seen, they 
stand as a symbol of excep- 
tional motor car value. 


Even when they appear, all 
alone, on a window, or a wall, 
or a bulletin board, they in- 
stantly mean something spe- 
cial and significant to the 
passer-by. 


They call up a picture of a 
particular kind of a motor car. 


Or, to be exact, a particular 
kind of motor car workman- 
ship, which people have come 
to associate with the name 
Dodge Brothers. 


The two words — Dodge 
Brothers—are an advertise- 
ment in themselves, not 


merely in America, but the 
wide world over. 


The first thought that follows, 
wherever they are seen, is the 
thought of a car that is re- 
liable. 


The name has come to suggest 
integrity- -integrity in the car, 
and integrity in the manufac- 
turing and business methods 
of the men who build it. 


Such a good name is, of 
course, almost priceless in 
value. 


Dodge Brothers are keenly 
alive to that fact. 


They realize that the perma- 
nence of their business rests 
upon the continuance of that 
good name. 


They realize that sucha 
name is a perpetual promise 
to the people, which must be 
perpetually fulfilled by a finer 
and finer product. 


As long as the name is at- 
tached to their motor car, 
Dodge Brothers may be de- 
pended upon to safeguard and 
protect it. 


As long as they build motor 
cars they will be the best 
motor cars Dodge Brothers 
can build. 


Donse BrotHers.Detroir 
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“I'm _ now Secre- 

tary to the Sales § 
Manager at $150 
per month--on the 
road to a big ex- 
ecutive position. 
NEW WAY speed 
and accuracy 
surely gets a fel- 
low aregular job.” 


$35 to $50 Per Week For You 


If You Are a Really Efficient Stenographer 
Expert Typists in Great * seer a 


3 80 words minute or more and you 
will draw big pay. erever you are, increased 
output of finished work will bring the big money 
promotions—the private secretaryships— 
eventually the executive positions. Stenographers 
who are real Typists are wanted by Employers 
everywhere. Poorly trained in typewriting means 
ppeciy paid on pay-day. Expert ability means 
ig money—success. 

The trouble hitherto has been that stenographers 
had no way toimprove their 
methodsleft them stranded withonlya 30to 40 word 
ability. Therewasno way toovercomethehandicap. 


Now the “New Way” has changed all this—it 
opens the door for every stenographer to high 
speed in typewriting—to perfect accuracy—to 
great easeof operation—to promotionsand Big Pay . 

Based uponanabsolutely new idea—special gy mnas- 
tic exercises for the definite, cultural training of the fin- 
gers away from the machine. Maprvelously successful. 

Ten simple lessons, easily completed in spare time . 
Your daily typewriting improves fpom the very start. 
Cost low. Binding guarantee—no pay retained unless 
expec! results are fully realized. New Way book 
describes this revolutionary new system in full detail 
—shows you the way to a transformed ability, doub- 
led or trebled salary. Write for it today. FREE. 


1672 COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Please send me your free book on iting. 
This incurs no obligation whatever on ay 


From That Tired, Aching, Broken-Down Feeling 
Jung's Arch Brace, just out, corrects your foot troubles. As- 
sists nature to overcome fallen arch and foot-strain. Slips on 
over hose. Takes up no room in shoe. Fits the foot perfectly. 
Holds tiny bones of foot in natural, comfortable position. 
Strengthens and supports mu: - Noungainly hamps. No 
leather pads. No metal plates. To insure comfort and ease 


in walking or s'andiag, use JVNGS 
ARCHED 


Recommended hy Physicians. 
Made of specially prepared 
“Superlastik.” Guaranteed * 
Price $1 per pair. Money back 
not satisfied. today. 
ai our iro; ist i- 
cian, Shoe Dealer or Brupgiet. 
THE GEORGE H. JUNG CO 
Dept. C., Cincinnati, 0. 


Where Do You Live? 


Weare appointing managers in every sec- 
tion of the United States. Be the manager 
for your territory. We teach you how to 

uild a permanent substantial business. 
Write for details now. 


Nu-Ex Fire Appliance Co. 
03 Buttles Ave. ‘ Columbus, Ohio 


She dissipated this verbal camouflage 
= a disdainful motion of her upflung 
hand. 

“Thank you. I shall leave Port Agnew 
—forever. The loss of the Brutus makes 
my escape possible,” she added ironically. 

“May I suggest that you give no intima- 
tion of your intention to surrender this 
property?” he suggested eagerly. “If 
word of your plan to abandon got abroad, 
it might create an opportunity for some 
person to jump the Sawdust Pile and defy 
us to dispossess him.” 

Mr. Daney sought, by this subterfuge, 
to simulate an interest in the physical 
possession of the Sawdust Pile which he 
was far from feeling. He congratulated 
himself, however, that, all in all, he had 
carried off his mission wonderfully well, and 
departed with a promise to bring over the 
money himself that very afternoon. In- 
deed, so delighted was he that it was with 
difficulty that he restrained himself from 
unburdening to The Laird, when the latter 
dropped in at the mill office that afternoon, 
the news that before the week should be out 
Nan Brent would be but a memory in 
Port Agnew. Later, he wondered how far 
from Port Agnew she would settle for a 
new start in life and whether she would 
leave a forwarding address. He resolved 
to ask her, and he did, when he reappeared 
at the Sawdust Pile that afternoon with 
the money to reimburse Nan for the loss 
of the Brutus. 

“T haven’t decided where I shall go, 

Mr. Daney,” Nan informed him truthfully, 
“except that I shall betake myself some 
distance from the Pacific Coast—some 
place where the opportunities for meeting 
people who know me are nebulous, to say 
the least. And I shall leave no forwarding 
address. When I leave Port Agnew”— 
she looked Mr. Daney squarely in the eyes 
as she said this—“I shall see to it that no 
man, woman, or child in Port Agnew—not 
even Don McKaye or The Laird, who have 
been most kind to me—shall know where 
I have gone.” 
“I’m sorry matters have so shaped 
themselves in your life, poor girl, that 
you’re feeling bitter,””? Mr. Daney replied, 
with genuine sympathy, notwiths tanding 
the fact that he would have been di stressed 
and puzzled had her bitterness b een less 
genuine. In the realization that it was 
genuine, he had a wild impulse to leap 
in the air and crack his ankles together 
for very joy. “Will I be seeing you again, 
Nan, before you leave?” 

“Not unless the spirit moves you, Mr. 
Daney,” she answered dryly. She had 
no dislike for Andrew Daney, but, since 
he was the husband of Mrs. Daney and 
under that person’s dominion, she dis- 
trusted him. 

“Well then, I’ll bid you good-by now, 
Nan,” he announced. “I hope your lot 
will fall in pleasanter places than Port 
Agnew. Good-by, my dear girl, and good 
luck to you—always.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Daney,” she replied. 
“Thank you for bringing the money over.” 


XXVI 


By an apparent inconsistency in the 
natural order of human affairs, it seems 
that women are called upon far oftener 
than men to make the hardest sacrifices; 
also, the call finds them far more willing, 


if the sacrifice is demanded of them by 
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love. Until Andrew Daney had appeared 
at the Sawdust Pile with the suddenness of 
a genie (and a singularly benevolent 
genie at that), Nan had spent many days 
wondering what fate the future held in 
store for her. With all the ardor of a 
prisoner, she had yearned to leave her jail, 
although she realized that freedom for her 
meant economic ruin. On the Sawdust 
Pile, she could exist on the income from 
the charter of the Brutus, for she had no 
rent to pay and no fuel to buy; her prox- 
imity to the sea, her little garden and a few 
chickens still further solved her economic 
problems. Away from the Sawdust Pile, 
however, life meant parting with her baby. 
She would have to place him in some sort 
of public institution if she would be free 
to earn a living for them both, and she 
was not aware that she possessed any 
adaptability for any particular labor 
which would enable her to earn one hun- 
dred dollars a month, the minimum sum 
upon which she could, by the strictest 
economy, manage to exist and support her 
child. Too well she realized the difficulty 
which an inexperienced woman has in 
securing employment in an office or store 
at a wage which, by the wildest stretch of 
the imagination, may be termed lucrative, 
and, lacking funds wherewith to tide her 
over until she should acquire experience, 
or even until she should be fortunate 
enough to secure any kind of work, in- 
evitable starvation faced her. Her sole 
asset was her voice; she had a vague hope 
that if she could ever acquire sufficient 
money to go to New York and buy herself 
just sufficient clothing to look well dressed 
and financially independent, she might 
induce some vaudeville impresario to per- 
mit her to spend fifteen minutes twice or 
four times daily, singing old-fashioned 
songs to the proletariat at something 
better than a living wage. She had an 
idea for a turn to be entitled, “Songs of 
the ’Sixties.” 

The arrival of Andrew Daney with 
twenty-five hundred dollars might have 
been likened to an eleventh-hour reprieve 
for a condemned murderer. ‘Twenty-five 
hundred dollars!) Why, she and Don 
could live two years on that! She was 
free—at last! The knowledge exalted her 
—in the reaction from a week of contem- 
plating a drab, barren future, she gave no 
thought to the extreme unlikelihood of 
anyone’s daring to steal a forty-foot motor- 
boat on a coast where harbors are so few 
and far between as they are on the Pacific. 
Had old Caleb been alive, he would have 


informed her that such action was anal- . 


ogous to the theft of a hot stove, and that 
no business man possessed of a grain of 
common sense would have hastened to 
reimburse her for the loss after an incon- 
sequential search of only two days. Had 
she been more worldly wise, she would have 
known that business men do not part with 
twenty-five hundred dollars that readily— 
otherwise, they would not be business men 
and would not be possessed of twenty-five 
hundred dollars. Nan only realized that, 
in handing her a roll of bank-notes with a 


_ rubber band round them, Andrew Daney 


had figuratively given her the key to her 
prison, against the bars of which her soul 
had beaten for three long years. 

Now, it is doubtiul whether any woman 
ever loved a man without feeling fully 
assured that she, more than any other 
person, was better equipped to decide 
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wheels standard equipment. Price $4000 


CHARACTER IN THE HAYNES 


This advertisement copyrighted, 1920, by The Haynes Automobile Company 


CREATES VALUE IN YOUR INVESTMENT 


For those who have high motor car 
ideals—the doctor, lawyer, architect, 
and business man,or the social woman, 
of taste and appreciation—this Coupé 
is the choice car, The commodious in- 
teriors have abundant atmosphere 
and are refined artistically. 


HAYNES 


1920 “LIGHT SIX” 

+ Open Cars 
‘ouring Car—7 
Roadster—Four 6 
Closed Cars 
Coupé—4 Passen; 
Passenger 
Cord Tires and Wooden Wheels 
Standard Equipment 
1920 “LIGHT TWELVE” 


n Cars 
Touring Car—7 $3450 


lassenger 
Roadster—Four Doors, 4 P. 3450 


$4000 


Cord Tires and Five Wire Wheels 
Standard Equipment 
Prices are F. O. B. Kokomo 


A new catalog, beautifully illustrated, 
will be sent on request. 
Address Dept. 259 


6 Nove new 1920 Haynes has the four factors of char- 
acter which are essential to the full realization of 
the value a car should give its owner. Wellrounded 
character is impossible in a car if one of these factors is 
missing. Haynes engineers and designers, with the exact 
training resting upon the 26 years of Haynes success, 
combine these four factors of car character with the 
expertness of the mechanical engineer and the artistry of 
the professional body-builder and finisher. 


BEAUTY—STRENGTH—POWER—COMFORT—these are the 
four factors of character which combine to place the new 1920 Haynes 
in its superior class. The dependable, velvety power of the Haynes 
engine, the sturdy strength of the Haynes chassis, the easy comfort 
of the roomy seats—all these are augmented by the classic beauty 
of the car itself. 


The new 1920 Haynes is sold at a price you can afford to pay, at a 
- which is economically consistent with the genuine worth of 
e car. 


Deliveries are being made as rapidly as possible, but we ask you to 
bear in mind the fact that no Haynes car leaves our plant until it 
has the full approval of the responsible heads of departments whose 


duty it is to certify that the car in every respect is up to Haynes . 


standards. If you have no Haynes dealer near you, write us and 
we will advise you where to buy your new Haynes. 


The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Ind., U.S.A. 


The Haynes, AMERICA’S FIRST CAR, now exhibited by the 
vernment at the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C, 
was invented, designed and built by Elwood Haynes, in 1893. 


1893—-THE HAYNES IS AMERICA’S FIRST CAR—1920 | 
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America’s First Car 
| 
3550 
| 4200 
Closed Cars 
} Coupé—4 Passenger 
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Wherever You Are 


If it’s a game of tennis, a long walk, 
dancing, skating—wherever you are or 
whatever you're doing—man alive!|— 
you want leg comfort. 


And if you have worn the 


‘*WIDE FOR COMFORT ”’ 


you know the luxury of unrestricted 
leg muscles and circulation. 


The wide, soft band fits snug- 
ly. It cannot slip, and it 
cannot bind. 


Single Grip E. Z. 
40c and 60c 


The E. Z. 2-Grip 
$0c and 75c 


In medium, small 
and large sizes. Prices 
subject to change with- 
out notice. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, sead his 
name the price to 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 


Dept. C Bridgeport, Conn. 


Don’t fail to read 
the important editor- 


ial announcement on 


Page Four 


PURITY CROSS 
Deviled Chicken 
Deviled -but not too Spiced. Pure! 


Handy tins All Quality Dealers 


exactly what was best for that man. Her 
woman’s intuition told Nan that Donald 
McKaye was not to be depended upon to 
conserve the honor of the McKaye family 
by refraining from considering an alliance 
with her. Also, knowing full well the 
passionate yearnings of her own heart and 
the weakness of her economic position, she 
shrank from submitting herself to the task 
of repelling his advances. Where he was 
concerned, she feared her own weakness— 
she, who had endured the brutality of the 
world, could not endure that the world’s 
brutality should be visited upon him be- 
cause of his love for her. Strong of will, 
self-reliant, a born fighter, and as stiff- 
necked as his father, his yearning to possess 
her, coupled with his instinct for fair play, 
might and probably would lead him to tell 
the world to go hang, that he would think 
for himself and take his happiness where 
he found it. By all means, this must be 
prevented. Nan felt that she could not 
permit him to risk making a sorry mess of 
a life of promise. 

Consumed with such thoughts as these, 
it was obvious that Nan should pursue but 
one course—that is, leave Port Agnew 
unannounced and endeavor to hide herself 
where Donald McKaye would never find 
her. In this high resolve, once taken, she 
did not falter; she even declined to risk 
rousing the suspicions of the townspeople 
by appearing at the general store to pur- 
chase badly needed articles of clothing for 
herself and her child. She resolved to 
leave Port Agnew in the best clothes she 
had, merely pausing a few days in her flight 
—at Vancouver, perhaps—to shop, and 
then continuing on to New York. 

On the morning of her departure, the 
butcher’s boy, calling for an order, agreed, 
for fifty cents, to transport her one small 
trunk on his cart to the station. The 
little white house which she and her father 
had built with so much pride and delight, 
she left furnished as it was and in perfect 
order. As she stood at the front door and 
looked back for the last time, the ticking 
of the clock in the tiny dining-and-living- 
room answered her mute, ‘‘Good-by, little 
house; good-by,” and, though her heart 
was full enough, she kept back the tears 
until she saw the flag flying bravely at the 
cupola. 

my love, my love!” she sobbed. “I 
mustn’t leave it flying there, flaunting my 
desertion in your dear eyes.” 

Blinded by her tears, she groped her way 
back to the house, hauled down the flag, 
furled it, and laid it away in a bureau 
drawer. And this time, when she left the 
house, she did not look back. 


At the station, she purchased a ticket 
for Seattle and checked her trunk at the 
baggage-room counter. As she turned 
from the counter and started for the wait- 
ing-room, she caught the interested eyes 
of old Hector McKaye bent upon her. He 
lifted his hat and walked over to her. 

“T happened to be looking down at the 
Sawdust Pile when you hauled your flag 
down this morning,” he explained, in a 
low voice. “So I knew you were going 
away. That’s why I’m here.” To this 
extraordinary speech, the girl merely re- 
plied with an inquiring look. “I wonder 
if you will permit me to be as kind to you 
as I can,” he continued. “1 know it 
sounds a bit blunt and vulgar to offer you 
money, but when one needs money——” 
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‘1 have sufficient for my present needs,” 
she replied. . ‘Mr. Daney has paid me for 
the loss of my motor-boat, you know. 
You are very kind; but I think I shall have 
no need to impose further on your gen- 
erosity. I think the twenty-five hundred 
dollars will last me nicely until I have 
made a new start in life.” 

“Ah!” The Laird breathed softly. 
“Twenty-five hundred dollars. Yes, yes! 
So he did; so he did! And are you leaving 
Port Agnew indefinitely, Nan?” 

“Forever,” she replied. “We have 
robbed you of the ground for a drying-yard 
for neariy ten years, but this morning the 
Sawdust Pile is yours.” 

“Bless my soul!” The Laird ejaculated. 
“Why, we are not at all in distress for 
more drying-space.” 

“Mr. Daney intimated that you were. 
He asked me how much I would take to 
abandon my squatter’s right, but I de- 
clined to charge you a single cent.” She 
smiled up at him a ghost of her sweet, old- 
time whimsical smile. “It was the first 
opportunity I had to be magnanimous to 
the McKaye family, and I hastened to take 
advantage of it. I merely turned the key 
in the lock and departed.” 

“Daney has been a trifle too zealous for 
the Tyee interests, I fear,’’ he replied 
gently. ‘And where do you plan to live?” 

“That,” she retorted, still smilingly, 
“is a secret. It may interest you, Mr. 
McKaye, to know that 1 am not even 
leaving a forwarding address for my mail. 
You see, I never receive any letters of an 
important nature.” 

He was silent a moment, digesting this. 
Then, 

‘‘And does my son share a confidence 
which I am denied?” 

“He does not, Mr. McKaye. This is 
my second opportunity to do the decent 
thing toward the McKaye family—so I am 
doingit. I plan to make rather a thorough 
job of it, too. You—you’ll be very kind 
and patient with him, will you not? He’s 
going to feel rather badly, you know, but, 
then, I never encouraged him. It’s all his 
fault, I think—I tried to play fair—and it 
was so hard.” Her voice sunk to a mere 
whisper. “I’ve always loved Donald, Mr. 
McKaye. Most people do; so I have not 
regarded it as sinful on my part.” 

“You are abandoning him of your own 
free will——” 

“Certainly. I have to. Surely you 
must realize that?” 

“Yes, I do. I have felt that he would 
never abandon you.” He opened and 
closed his big hands nervously, and was 
plainly a trifle distrait. -““So—so this 
is your idea of playing the game, is it?” 
he demanded presently. She nodded. 
“Well,” he replied helplessly, “I would to 
God I dared be as good a sport as you are, 
Nan Brent! Hear me, now, lass. Think 
of the thing in life you want to do and the 
place where you want to do it——” 

She interrupted him. 

“No, no, Mr. McKaye; there can be 
no talk of money between us. I cannot 
and will not take your son-—for his sake, 
and for my own sake I cannot and will not 
accept of your kindness. Somehow, some 
place, I’m going to paddle my own canoe.” 

“Guid lass; guid lass,’ he whispered 
huskily. “Remember, then, if your canoe 
upsets and spills you, a wire to me will 
right you, and no questions asked. Good- 
by, my dear, and good luck to you!” 
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Just Minutes Day 


ERE are two men of equal position and busi- 
ness income. Which of them represents 
you? 
They read about the same number of hours each 
week. But one has no plan for his reading; at the 
end of the year he has little or nothing to show. 


The other talks like a man who has traveled 
widely, though he has never been outside of the 
United States. 


He knows something of Science, though he 
had to stop school at fifteen. He is at home with 
History, and the best biographies, and the really 
great dramas and essays. Older men like to talk 
to him because he has somehow gained the rare 
gift of thinking clearly and talking interestingly. 


What’s the secret of his mental growth? How 
cana man in a few minutes of pleasant reading each 
day gain so much? 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from his lifetime of read- 
ing, study and teaching, forty years of it as presi- 
dent of Harvard University, has answered that 


Send for this FREE book 


It tells how and why Dr. Eliot selected the 418 books essen- 
tial toa liberal education, and compressed them into fifty volumes. 

It tells how to read and absorb what you read, 

It explains the wonderful encyclopedic index and an effec- 
tive method of systematic reading. 


This valuable little guide book to reading, called ‘*Fif- 
teen Minutes a Day,” will answer every question about 


Your copy is Ready. Send for it Now. 
P. F. Collier & Son Co. 


Publishers of Good Books 
New York 


But it will mean a tre- 
mendous difference in 
their positions and 
earning power fifteen 
years from now. 


question in a free booklet that you can have for 
the asking. In it are described the contents, plan 
and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five Foot Shelf. 
of Books 


The pleasant path to a liberal education 


VERY well-informed man and woman should at least know something 
about this famous library. : 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put into his Five Foot Shelf 
“the essentials of a liberal education’’, how he has so arranged it that even 
“‘fifteen minutes a day’’ is enough, how in pleasant moments of spare time, by 
using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has provided for you, you can get the knowl- 
edge of literature and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint that every Univer- 
sity strives to give. 

‘*For me,’ wrote one man who had sent in the coupon, ‘your -little free 


book meant a big step forward, and it showed me besides the way to a vast 
new world of pleasure.’* 


Every reader of The Cosmopolitan Magazine is invited to have a copy of 
this handsome and entertaining little book. It is free, will be sent by mail,and 
involves no obligation of any sort. Merely clip the coupon and mail it today 


Think of it. The satisfaction of being a marked man or woman in any come 
pany. And all for a few mimutes of pleasant reading each day. 


This isthe promise of the Five Foot Shelf. Two hundred thousand Ameri- 
—— proved that promise; they have tested the value 
guidance, 


of Dr. Eliot's 


P. B. Collier & Son Comp 
416 West 13th Street, New York 


Mail me the 64-page Fyee Book, “Fifteen Minutes A Day,” 
telling about the Five Foot Shelf of Books and containing the 
two valuable articles by. Dr. Eliot and Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, on what and how to read for a liberal education. 
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If you could see the re- 
inforcement of this sock 
under a magnifying glass, 
you would understand why 
it outwears two ordinary socks. 
The heel and the toe have four 
plies of the strongest, wear-resist- | 
ing yarn that can be made. And 
the whole sole and high splice of heel have 
two plies of this special process reinforce- 
ment. With this great durability 


has 


sock. ‘That's what you want—a long wear sock that looks 
well. 
If you_don’t know 


bi 11%. 
Gooner, Walls & 210 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


Iron Clad No. 398 


a beautiful,-soft, silken finish that makes it a very dressy 


Try this famous Iron Clad kose—only 75 cents a a. 
of an Iron-Clad deaier near by, order from 


Colors: black, dark gray, white, palm ch, cordovan 


Sizes 


hed 


7 Treats of everything that can 
i] possibly interest the Vegetable 
/ or Flower grower and is a 
necessary part of your Garden 


equipment. 


Dreer's Garden Book for 1920 contains 224 
pages, six color plates featuring Choice Vege- 
tables, Early Colossal Cosmos, Mammoth 
Verbena, Los Angeles Rose and the new Rose, 
Columbia; also numerous photographic illu- 
strations of the best of recent novelties and old 
time favor.tes in Vegetables and Flowers. 


MOORE’S SYSTEM 
In use in more than 200,000 offices 
Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 160 pages of information of 
great value to every one interested in office, factory, 
store, bank or outdoor record keeping. 

Ik tes andd ibes 40 different forms for 
short cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 


j hen request i business let- 
This Book Free 
John C. Moore Corporation 
1098 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Menufectupers Loose pin 


The amateur as well as the professional will 

find many helpful cultural directions, written 

by experts, on all worth while Vegetables and 
lowers. 


| A copy will be mailed free i, mention 
this "publication. Witte 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St. 
., Philadelphia Pa. 


Printi la Cheap 


€F ) Larger $25 Job press $100. Save money. Print 

pAcieee for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
Write factory for press catalog, TY PE,cards, 
etc. THE PRESSCO., D-36, Meriden, Conn. 


‘We Start You in Business, furnishing every 
th'ng; men and women, opportunity lifetime to 
ean handsome income operating our ‘“‘New System 
Spec alty Candy Factories’ anywhere. Booklet 
free. Hillyer-Ragsdale_Co.. East Orange. N. J. 


fs the title of our 1920 catalogue— the most beautiful and complete horticultural Bi 
publication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and over 1000 

to-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of 
information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies 
the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. To give this.catalogue 
the largest possible distribution wé make the following unusual offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Paseo As Cash 


To every one who wilf state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 10 cents 
will mail the catalogue * 
And Send Free Of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
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' He pressed her hand, lifted his hat, and 
walked briskly away in the direction of 
The Tyee Lumber Company’s office, quite 
oblivious of the fact that his interview with 
Nan Brent had been observed by a person 
to whom the gods had given at birth a 
more than average propensity of intrigue, 
romance, and general cussedness—Mr. 
Daniel J. O’Leary, of whom more anon. 

From the station, Hector McKaye 
hurried over to the mill office and entered 
Andrew Daney’s room. 

“Andrew,” he began, “you’ve been 
doing things. What became of old Caleb 
Brent’s motor-boat?” 

“T opened the sea-cock, cast it off, and 
let it drift out into the bight on the ebb- 
tide one night recently.” ; 

“Why? ” 

“In order that I might have a logical 
and reasonable excuse to furnish Nan Brent 
with sufficient funds to leave this town 
and make a new start elsewhere. I have 
charged the twenty-five hundred to your 
personal account on the company books.” 

“You also indulged in some extraordi- 
nary statements regarding our pressing need 
for the Sawdust Pile as a drying-yard.” 

“We can use it, sir,” Daney replied. 
“T felt justified in indicating to the girl 
that her room was desired to her company. 
Your son,” he added deliberately, “was 
treading on soft ground, and I took the 
license of an old friend and, I hope, a 
faithful servant, to rid him of temptation.” 

“T shall never be done with feeling 
grateful to you, Andrew. The girl is 
leaving on the train that’s just pulling out, 
and—the incident is closed. My son is 
young. He will get over it. Thank you, 
Andrew, dear friend, until you’re better 
paid—as you will be some day soon.” 

“V’ll have need of your friendship if 
Donald ever discovers my part in this deal. 
He'll fire me out o’ hand.” 

“Tf he does, I’ll hire you back.” 

“Hell will pop when he finds the bird 
has flown, sir.” 

“Let it pop! That kind of popping is 
music in my ears. Hark, Andrew lad! 
There’s the train whistling for ‘Darrow’s 
Crossing. From there on the trail is lost— 
lost—lost, I tell you! O Lord, God of 
Hosts, I thank thee for thy great mercy!” 

And, quite suddenly, old Hector sat 
down and began to weep. 

Daney says that “hell will pop” 
when Donald finds that Nan is gone. 
The Laird says, “Let it pop!” But 
some “pops” have a considerable 
charge behind them when they go off. 
The next instalment of Kindred of 
the Dust, in April Cosmopolitan, 
carries the reader through a truly 
dramatic climax. 


What Would You 
Do with A Million? 


(Continued from page 77) 


Mr. S. L. Fowler, the husband, beaten 
and discouraged by three successive crop- 
failures, wanted to sell the farm nestling 
next to the little village and move east- 
ward. But this woman of Great Faith 
refused to sign the deed until a final try 
was made for oil on the farm itsclf. Dry 
holes had been drilled on the Pickle farm 
to the north and the Hewitt, Hawkins, 
and A. H. Fowler farms to the south and 
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Cleveland Six Owners— 


The Cleveland Six will dominate the light car field because it is so much better. It 


will lead because it gives so much more in smooth-flowing power, in ease of riding, in 
style and quality, than other light cars. Thousands of Cleveland Sixes are on the road 
right now, performing in every sense and in the last degree right up to expectations. 


Dealers demanding much have driven Clevelands 
thousands of miles across country, over every kind of road, 
putting the car to every conceivable test. And they say 
there is no other light car like it. No other that will do so 
much and do it so well and so economically. 


Cleveland owners are enthusiastic about its ease of driv- 
ing. ‘It handles like a feather.” ‘You can drive it’ with 
one finger.”” “It just almost steers itself.” These and hun- 


dreds of other phrases of praise come from enthusiastic | 


Cleveland owners. 
“It steps out as fast as any car that was ever built.” 


‘“‘The speedometer slips around to forty or fifty before you 
know it.”’ “'There’s practically no vibration.” ‘It fairly 
glides over sharp hills and long mountain climbs.”’ Cleve- 
land owners tell us all these things and they will tell you if 
you ask them. 


“It’s a regular automobile.” That’s the answer of every- 
one who knows the Cleveland Six. 


To really know and appreciate the Cleveland, to under- 
stand all that we mean when we say it is so much better, 
you must ride in it and drive it. 


MODELS AND PRICES 


Touring Car (Five Passenger) $1385 
Sedan (Five Passenger) $2195 


Roadster (Three Passenger) $1385 
Coupe (Four Passenger) $2195 


(All Prices F. O. B. Factory) 
There are Cleveland Six dealers in more than a thousand cities and towns. There is one 


where you live, or nearby. 


Arrange to see the Cleveland. Catalogue mailed on request. 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Export Department, 5 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. Cable Address, ‘““CLEVE-AUTO” 
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Where Upkeep Counts Most 


Twelve million miles of wire, 
connecting cities, villages, farms; 
running under busy streets and 
across trackless prairies; these 
are the Bell Telephone’s avenues 


of speech. 


These twelve million miles of 
wire, throughout every foot of 
their length, must be kept elec- 
trically capable. 


A few drops of water within 
a cable may cut off a thousand 
subscribers. A line snapped by 
storm may isolate a district. A 
wet leaf touching a wire may 
stop service. In most kinds of 


One Policy 


work the lessening of efficiency 
means merely the lessening of 
service; but with the telephone, 
mechanical and electrical con- 
ditions must be practically per- 
fect to insure operation. 


The most delicate electrical 
currents in use are those of the 
telephone, and inspection must 
be ceaseless that the lines may 
be kept in constant readiness. 


These conditions and costs 
must be met to provide this high 
standard of service needed and 
demanded by the American 


people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 


Only 12,500 Rapids are included 
in this Price Drive! Act Quick! 


Write me today for my special low price. I have made these 

is that when you buy from me you get absol- 

Btely the rock-bottom factory-to-kitchen prions Try my 


7 Fireless 
Cooker 


worry. Makes the cheaper 
cuts of meat more tender 
and delicious. Aluminum 
lined, full setof high grade 
aluminum utensi is with 
each cooker. Try it in your 
kitchenbefore you decide. 
Send for mybig HomeSci- 
ence Book FREE. Poet 
card willdo. Address 


The Win Cc 
Deng.175 Detroit. Mich. 


Beautifully 
Curly, Wavy 
Hair Like 
“Nature’s 
Own.” 


Try the new 

way—the 

and you'll 

never again use the ru’nous heated iron. The 
curliness will appear altogether natural. 


Liquid Silmerine 
isappl'ed at n ght with a clean tooth brush; use any 
k'nd of curlers. Is nether st cky nor greasy. Per- 
fectly harmless. Servesalsoasa splendid dressingfor 
theha r. Direct’ ons w.th bottle. At your drugg st’s. 
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southwest, and they had all been dusters, 
From the former tests and from what 


the learned, bearded gentlemen had pro- 2 


claimed it didn’t seem possible there could 
be oil here. But Mrs. Fowler had a hunch, 

“God must have put something good 
here for us,” she argued. ‘We have 
only sand-storms and droughts above 
ground, so he must have put oil below.” 

Mr. Fowler argued back for a long time, 


but his wife’s faith was unshaken; s0, §: 
finally, he went about among his neighbors 


and the good people of Burkburnett and 
pleaded with them to help him put up the 
twelve thousand dollars necessary to sink 
a hole and prove to his wife that there 
was no oil. Old friends who liked the 
Fowlers bought stock in the company, 
‘Just to help out.’”? One laborer protest- 
ingly accepted a hundred-dollar share in 
lieu of thirty-two dollars in wages he had 
coming—and his wife called him a fool for 
one week, They called this well “‘Fowler’s 
Folly.” 

Slowly the long pipes of hope went into 
the earth—ten, twelve, fourteen, sixteen 
hundred feet. Everyone but the little 
woman of Great Faith wanted to quit and 
forget all about oil and fortune. Then, on 
the Sunday morning of July twenty-sixth, 
‘*Red” McDowell, one of the contractors 
drilling the well, rushed into the discour- 
aged Fowler house just at breakfast-time 
with the glorious news that a geyser had 
gone over the top at six thousand barrels. 

The woman of Great Faith has a 
mansion in Wichita Falls now, and the 
children are going to college. 


The work-§,.. 
man who had been talked into scceptia 


a share of stock instead of his thirty-two 
dollars in wages received seventeen thou- 
sand dollars when the company was finally 
sold to a big oil corporation! 

The boob won there in ‘‘Fowler’s Folly” 
—and I repeat I use the word “‘boob”’ with 
kindly intent. And the boob continued 
to win. It looked like a freak well, and 
the big companies who have their scouts 
watching every wildcat venture didn’t 
even raise their eyebrows while this well 
was being sunk, and even after it had 
come in big, they shrugged their shoulders 
and declared that it was a little pocket of 
oil that would soon be sucked dry. 

That’s what the wise men with the 
beards said; the boobs went mad. It 
wasn’t ninety days until everybody and 
his brother who had a town lot had his 
own private little oil-well. Leases for 
small lots boomed from five hundred dol- 
lars to five thousand dollars. A forest of 
derricks grew up overnight. Houses, wood- 
sheds, and chicken-coops were moved to 
make room for oil-rigs. 
denly paid up their grocery bills and moved 
away. The wise, friendly country editor 
of the Burkburnett Weekly Star got himse!: 
a couple of wells right behind the print- 


mill—and then sold his paper out at a ba §- 


gain and became a full-fledged capitalist. 

Scores upon scores of companies wert 
organized that had no intention of making 
money for anybody but their promoters, 
and sunk wells that just naturally & 
plunk into the middle of a pool of oil— an¢ 
everybody made oodles of money. No 
body could lose. You couldn’t miss hit 
ting oil with a choked-barrel sixteen-gagt 
shotgun. There were two or three hun 
companies operating right in the village of 
Burkburnett, mostly on town-site leasts, 
and every one ot them struck oil. 


Poor folks sud-§ 
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DETROIT 


Do You Know Hudson 


But Through Sheer Merit Alone 
’ Essex Made Its Thirty Mil- 
Dollar Sales Record 


Builds the Essex? 


Essex success has not been accidental. 
No one doubts its right to the position 
it holds. 


But how many know why Essex in its 
first year revealed qualitiesmoremature, 
more evident of the influence of long 
experience, than is commonly found in 
cars even in their third and fourth year. 


You will recall the Essex was an- 
nounced one year ago without one word 
as to the identity of its builders. Nota 
claim was made for its performance. 


You were asked to go look at it, take 
a ride and form your own opinion. The 
Essex, we said, would have to speak 
for itself. 


Now that it has established itself, 


we reveal why Essex has all the quali- 
ties of cars of long development. 


Was Designed by 
Hudson Engineers 


They conceived it as they developed 
the Super-Six. All they learned about en- 
durance, they incorporated in the Essex. 


They gave to the Essex the power 
that has made it famous in all quarters. 
Its speed is the result of what had been 
learned in making the Super-Six winner 
of all worth while speed records. 

The Essex can never be all that the 
Super-Six is for they are totally dif- 
ferent types. 

But the Essex does bring quality 


and performance to a class field that 
was unknown. 


The former owners of large costly 
cars that have adopted the Essex have 
not been Hudson users. They have 
come from other cars, cars that fall 
short of the Super-Six in all particulars 
save size and cost. 


’ The Essex appeals to such users be- 

cause of its nimbleness. They like the 
way its performance compares with 
that of the Super-Six. You can see this 
on every hand. The two cars in any 
community that are most prominent 
because of their performance ability 
are the Hudson Super-Six and the 
Essex. 


Essex Did Not Need 
Hudson’s Endorsement 


Think of the advantages Essex has 
had. What ordinarily would have re- 
quired years to perfect was made possi- 
ble in the very first model. :; 


That is why 20,000 are now running, 
why more than $30,000,000.00 was 
paid for Essex cars in ten months. 


You have not needed the Hudson 
endorsement to understand Essex per- 
formance. 


Essex has won its own way. Hudson 
gave it full benefit of the experience of 
its engineers and the ability of its 
manufacturing organization. Its name 
was not needed. 


Now Hudson takes the same pride in 
acknowledging its kinship to Essex that 
a father might in speaking of his son 
who on his own account had made good. 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


the Very Day You Deliver It.” 


“It saves me 15% on my 
fire insurance policy. 

“Besides, I’m not taking 
the chance of having my 
car burn upwhen I’m out 
in-the country, or the 
troubleand inconvenience 
of a long wait before I 
can get another car.” 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada,Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Sold by hardware and electrical supply dealers and garages 
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Home folks, and Wichita Falls folks, 
and folks far away did everything that the 
real oil sucker is supposed to do—and 
everyone of them won. There didn’t 
seem to be any way that they could lose. 
It was the hour of the boob. 

The whole country went oil-crazy. The 
boom spread like wild-fire. Thousands on 
thousands of near-by acres were leased at 
tremendous prices. Many of the owners 
divided their holdings up in small tracts 
of from one to twenty acres, and sold the 
oil-lease rights at figures that made the 
whole business seem like stage-fancy. It 
was small-time game. The big companies 
still held aloof and let the little fish swim 
unmolested in rich lakes of oil. 

People dabbled in oil-leases, paying tre- 
mendous and unheard-of prices for tracts 
that seemed impossible—and before the 
sun rose on another day, they had doubled 
and trebled and done many other things 
totheirmoney. Miss Sugar Lane, Wichita 
Falls’ favorite dressmaker, took the pins 
out her mouth and stepped right out and 
got herself some leases, organized three or 
four companies, and now Miss Lane rides 
about in the same kind of car that the 
President uses. 

Farmer folks who’d been living for three 
years on corn-meal and side-meat suddenly 
found their greatest worry was how they 
could get out of paying poor old hard-up 
Uncle Sam some half-million income tax. 
One old codger who for twenty-five years 
had sweltered under Texas summer suns 
and shivered from cold, northern winter 
winds—dreaming always of the days when 
he’d get to a steam-heated heaven—woke 
up one morning with a bank-roll that he 
couldn’t carry. Just as fast as the old 
mules would travel, he pointed toward 
the biggest city in the world as far as he 
was concerned—Wichita Falls. A friendly 
real-estate man picked him off the first 
hour after he arrived, planted him in a car, 
and drove around to find something nice 
and cheap in the way of a house. 

The first house for sale they came to was 
a square white residence in a corner lot— 
a twelve- or fifteen-thousand-dollar invest- 
ment. 

“There’s something nice you can have 
for thirty-five thousand dollars cash,” the 
friendly real-estate man surmised. 

“Stop yer car, young feller!” the old 
man ordered. 

The car was halted, and, for a half- 
dozen seconds, the old man let his eye 
range over the generous proportions of 
the house. Then he shifted his chew 
and asked the one question that he cared 
a whoop about: 

“Ts she steam-het?” 

And when he was answered in the 
affirmative, he closed the deal directly 
and simply. 

*‘T’ll take her, then.” 

Oil and money everywhere! Filthy oil 


_|and golden dollars! They splashed and 


sputtered and ran all over the country. 
They brought in a geyser one morning 
right in the barnyard of widow Haring’s 
littlefarm. It shot the greasy fluid on the 
peach trees and the garden, and soaked 
widow Haring’s twelve pet white Ply- 
mouth Rock hens. Two minutes later, 
after this half-million-dollar well had blown 
in, widow Haring had taken down the 
shotgun and was out by the well. 

“Shut that thing off!” she blazed out. 
“‘Can’t you see you’re splashing that nasty 


man 
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What’s your desire? 


IVELY getaway? Speed? A wide range of 
A driving flexibility? Power for hard hills and 
bad roads? A motor so alive that it “hangs on” all 
day long and finishes fresh at night? Restful pas- 
senger comfort, as in a lounging room? A car so 
good to see that people cannot help admiring it? 
And so sturdy that you are a stranger in repair 
shops? Which of these is your desire? 


The reason we ask is that we know one sur- 
prising car that has them all. It is the newest 
Winton Six, a most exceptional and inviting auto-. 
mobile. May we send you literature? 


The Winton Company 


103 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Winton Oil Engines for belt drive, to be used in isolated power plants, and Winton Oil-Engine Generating Sets are 
manufactured by the Winton Company in a separate, splendidly equipped engine-building plant. Write us your needs. 
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the final touch 


Grace Valentine, Star in 
‘Seven Miles to Arden” says 
“Your Multiwear Veils are 
really exquisite.” 

Wear them yourself and you 
will say the same, ‘ 


Paltiuear eils 


giveasmart well-groomed look 
and add bewitching charm. j 


“Veiled Faces” 


showing how professional 
beauties improve their appear- 
ance, sent free if you mention 
your dealer’s name. 


Fuld, Traube & Co., Inc. 


103 Fifth Avenue 
~~. Dept C New York 


Free Trial 


We will deliver right into your hands 
Express Prepaid, your choice of any of the 


Electric Cleaners 


listed below and let you try the cleaner thor 
oughly in your home before you pay a cent. 
APEX OHIO 

REGINA 
ROYAL 
SWEEPER VAC 
THOR 
TORRINGTON 
VICTOR 
WESTERN 


ELECTRIC 
TLE BEN 


and many other popular makes 
$3.50 after trial 
Balance on easy 


monthly payments 
We pay express charges anywhere 


$ 50 Information and advice freely given. 
3= 


This offer may be withdrawn at any time- 
Send Coupon At Once 


AFTER TRIAL 


VACUUM CLEANER SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 
140 W. 34th St., New York, N, Y., Dept. 25 
Without obligation send me lete price list and in- 
a cn your free trial and easy monthly payments, 


stuff all over my hens and garden? Shut 
it off!” 

But widow Haring did take her half- 
million oil-right and went on into Wichita 
Falls and brought herself a high-priced 
house including the furniture and the 
family portraits. 

Oil and money!. Dollars where there’d 
been pennies or even mills! Silk stock- 
ings, motor-cars, great yellow diamonds, 
jand war-paint! Mostly innocent extrava- 
|gance—and even that which looks bad 
inot really bad. For instance, there’s the 
story about one old bachelor who invested 
a little ot his sud- 
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won. A famous Southwest.character who 
goes by the title of ‘Dry-Check” Bill, 
on account of his weakness for drawing 
checks without bothering about covering ) 
them in the bank, appeared with a side- 
kick who had just served a term in prison, 
Dry-Check and Steve worked fast. They 
located a small lease they could get for 
ten thousand dollars. That afternoon, 
Dry-Check corralled the old owner, wrote 
him a check for five thousand dollars, 
spelled out a carefully worded escrow agree- 
ment, whereby he was to have an option 
on the land for thirty days, at which time 

he would either for- 


den oil-riches in a 
ishort quart of fight- 
ing bootleg gin at 
thirty dollars a 
ibottle. Fairly well 
|organized, he drifted 
linto an imitation 
honky-tonk where 
there was an imita- 
tion cabaret going 
on. Just for plain 
if un, one of the sing- 


Don’t fail to read 
Page Four 
of this issue. 


It contains an important edi- 

torial announcement of new 

plans and features for Cos- 

mopolitan in which you will 
be much interested. 


feit the amount of 
the check or take 
over the lease and 
pay the additional 
five thousand. 

“T reckon that 
it’s all right; but I 
guess I’ll just go 
over to the bank 
and ask the cashier 
about it,” the old 
farmer allowed. 


ers went over by his 
|table and sang him, 


| “How’re you going to keep ’em down on the 
f 


| 


arm 
When once they’ve seen gay Paree?” 


And when he applauded, she sang him 
a sentimental song a d then, because he 
was so funny, she repeated that ‘“‘gay 
Paree” song for him. So he took out his 
check-book and wrote her out a check for 
|a thousand dollars. 

But what’s a thousand dollars more or 
less when you’ve got a million dollars’ 
worth of oil-wells? 
| While Burkburnett and the district 
‘close by were blazing with their boom, 
wildcatters were dotting all the country 
round with their test-wells. Oil is gener- 
ally supposed to be in great pools that have 
as definite shores and boundaries as a lake. 
Many of these pools are supposed to be 
connected, and the game of finding these 
boundaries and near-by pools is one of the 
most alluring and fascinating in the world. 
Like a pack of hounds on a fresh scent, oil 
companies move their derricks here and 
there and yonder, baying, sniffing, whining, 
| begging for the precious oil. 

For some time, they lost the scent in the 
Burkburnett neighborhood. The rich pool 
under the town apparently extended for 
one or two miles northwest of the village 
limits and then ended. A score of test- 
wells were sunk, but no oil was found. 
The bottom dropped out of the lease-mar- 
ket, and it looked as if Burkburnett would 
claim all the oil and the fortunes. 

Then, in April, a wonderful well blew in 
on the Buck Waggoner farm, four miles 
northwest of the town of Burkburnett— 
right in the heart of Uncle Bob Wash’s 
prize wheat field. And that day the new 
boom was.on—a wild, untamed boom with 
the boob winning again at every turn of the 
card. New fortunes came overnight. 
Everybody made money—the farmer, the 
lease-speculator, the promoter, and the 
smallinvestor. Again it was asmall man’s 
game. 

Boomers, crooks, fake promoters came 
into the district and put over deals and 
propositions that broke every rule of the 


game—and everybody that touched them 


Dry-Check had no 
possible argument, 
and, with faint heart, he saw his man dis- 
appear into the bank-building. A few 
minutes later, the farmer returned. 

“He says that paper there is all right, 
but I ought to have you certify this five- 
thousand-dollar check here.” 

Anyone in the world but Dry-Check 
would have been finished then. 

“Why, of course,” he said, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitancy; “I don’t see how I over-{ 
looked that. Here, Steve, certify this 
check for the gentleman.” 

So Steve yawned just a trifle, turned the 
check over, and, in a bored manner, wrote 
on its back these hopeful words: “TI certify 
this check to be O. K. Stephen Biglow.” 

Then they pinned the certified check on 
the escrow agreement, deposited both in 
the court-house; the farmer went home pat- 
ting himself on the back, and Dry-Check 
and Steve went ahead, organized a com- 
pany for sixty thousand dollars, sold their 
stock, made a drilling-contract, covered the 
five-thousand-dollar check, took their profit, 
and roved on to new pastures. And the drill- 
ers struck a four-thousand-barrel well, and 
every boob in the place made big money. 


Uncle Wash’s wheat field is now dotted 
with derricks, and in the center of it all 
runs a mile-long single street with pine 
and tin and tented low one-story shacks 
crowding both sides—smelly restaurants, 
stores, a hundred soft-drink places, shops, 
picture-shows, near-bad and _near-beer 
emporiums. A tin bank increasing its de- 
posits at the rate of ten thousand dollars 
a day nestles between a yellow-diamond 
jewelry shop and a hot-dog stand in a 
boom-town of three thousand. inhabitants 
without a post-office, government, or name. 
But you don’t need any of these things 
when you’ve got more than three hundred 
producing wells to keep things smiling. 


his hour. He broke the Bank of Fort 
and made faces at the Goddess of Chance. 
But his hour is over now—the clock has 
struck. Now he will go back to his old 
place, with the percentages and the law of 
averages and the crooked wheel and 
stacked deck and loaded dice all against 
him. He won—yesterday. 


The boob did win. He had his fling | ; 
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ND finally Brunswick Records artistic companions of 

A Brunswick Phonographs. These records are made 

under the direction of great interpreters:—men who 

have the power and faculty of developing musical 
selections as they would be played by the composers. 

Just as there are directors for the opera, the stage, the 
orchestra, we now have directors for records. 

This means that each Brunswick Record is not only the 
work of some accomplished artist, but is accompanied by the 
shadings of a renowned director. 

This is why Brunswick Records rise above the qualities 
most records have in common. Brunswicks are more than 
title and artist. They bear the impress of some guiding hand. 
One who knows how to bring out the inherent qualities, the 
hidden beauty, the magnetic personality, the more spiritual 
intuitions of the composers. 

Ask to hear these records. Made by the House of Brunswick 
—a name renowned in the world of music. Compare 
Brunswick Records with others. Be their sole judge! Look 
for something entirely different. Something sweeter, richer, 
truer! You'll find it in full measure in this new Brunswick disc! 


THE BRUNSWICKo BALKE ~- COLLENDER> COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 819 Yonge St., Toronto 
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To be fashionable a cigarette need not 
be expensive. In fact, at most exclusive 
clubs and smart hotels the preference is 
for a relatively inexpensive cigarette— 
Fatima. 

Of course, it is only logical that Fatima 
should appeal to the discriminating 


A Sensible Cigarette 


smoker, for, not only does Fatima’s “just- 
enough-Turkish” blend lack the oily 
heaviness of the expensive, straight 
Turkish cigarette, but it retains, at the 
same time, a smoothness and richness 
not to be found in blends less fortu- 


nately balanced. 
ely balance 


YAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 
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Exclusive Columbia Artists 
in the Latest Song Hits 


Wwe kids them along in the latest song on Columbia 
Records only?—Al Jolson! 

Who raises the roof with melodious mirth on Columbia 
Records only?—Nora Bayes! 

Who knows how to mix song with laughter and tricks 
on Columbia Records only?—Van €9 Schenck! 

Who jazzes the house by just opening his mouth on 
Columbia Records only?—Harry Fox! 


Standard Models up to $306 
Period Designs up toe $2100 


Who starts on the quiet and ends in a riot 
on Columbia Records only?—Bert Williams ! 

Where first do you find the newest of song 
hits by all the most popular artists?—On their 
exclusive Columbia Records ! 

Where best will you hear these Columbia 
Records played?—On the Columbia Grafonola! 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO.. New York 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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